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PREFACE 


In preparing this publication it was the author’s intention to con¬ 
centrate first and foremost upon those problems which, while playing a 
more or less important part in the history of Old Indo-Aryan linguistics, 
have continued to engage the attention of scholars up to the present day, 
and in the second place to discuss some problems of primary importance 
which, though now generally considered as solved, are, either by their very 
nature and special significance or for methodical reasons, especially char¬ 
acteristic and illustrative of the progress of the investigations in this 
particular field of Indological studies. This plan has not however prevented 
him from including references to questions of minor importance when they 
seemed to be representative of definite trends in Vedic research which may 
invite attention because of their didactic or methodical relevance or 
should not remain unmentioned because the solutions proposed are, in 
the author’s opinion, to be stigmatized as rejectable. On the other hand, 
the reader is presumed to know the main grammatical facts themselves 
or to have access to the handbooks in which these are recorded. The in¬ 
clusion of questions pertaining to Indo-European comparative linguistics 
or to the later stages of Indo-Aryan has, within the limits of possibility, 
been avoided, and no attempts are made to supply the reader with intro¬ 
ductory information in these fields. It has, moreover, been the author’s 
endeavour to leave unmentioned those publications which may now be 
regarded as antiquated or, even from the point of view of the critical or 
didactic historian, devoid of interest. Although the notes might give the 
impression of being profuse in bibliographical references it may be per¬ 
ceived at a glance that they contain no more than a fraction of the titles 
collected in Renou’s and Dandekar’s bibliographies. That on the other 
hand some well-known handbooks are quoted over and again is partly due 
to the author’s wish to help the reader in seeing the problems in their 
natural connection, partly to the necessity of criticizing the views expressed 
by their authors or to indicate what is no longer tenable. Lacunae and 
misinterpretations were indeed unavoidable even in comparatively recent 
grammars. In order to facilitate the understanding of the chronological 
succession of the discussions and solutions of the problems the year of 
publication has always been added when quoting books, in quoting arti¬ 
cles in a considerable number of cases. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 

The first scholar to provide the West with really reliable information 
on the Veda 1 was, in 1805, Henry Thomas Colebrooke (1765-1837). 2 The 
pioneers who, in the middle of the XIX th century made, as translators and 
editors, the texts accessible to a wider circle of scholars and paved the 
way for further research were E. Burnouf (1801-1852), H. H. Wilson 
(1784-1860), Max Muller (1823-1900) and others. 3 Their merits in the field 
of Indian philology cannot be commemorated here. 4 Their grammatical 
studies were largely founded on the results reached by their Indian prede¬ 
cessors who followed the Panmean tradition of classical Sanskrit. Focus¬ 
sing his attention on the language as such, on a philologically exact study 
of the grammar, A. Regnier (1804-1884) 5 occupied himself also with the 
interpretation of Sayana’s commentary, the relative importance of which 
he estimated fairly well. In the year 1852 Th. Benfey (1809-1881) 6 was 
the first to include in his Handbuch der Sanskritsprache the linguistic 
peculiarities of those parts of the Veda 7 to which he had access (the 
Samaveda and about one fourth of the Rgveda) and an account of the 
traditional matter of Panini. 


1 For the preceding period see W. Caland, De ontdekkingsgeschiedenis van den Veda, 
Amsterdam Acad. 1918 (an English translation appeared in the Journal of Indian History 2 
(1923), p. 127 ff>. 

2 On the Vedas or sacred writings of the Hindus, in Asiatic Researches 8, p. 369 ff. 

3 For the history of Sanskrit philology in the XIX th century: E. Wiudisch, Geschichte der 
Sanskrit-Philologie, I, Strassburg 1917; II, Berlin-Leipzig 1920; L. Renou, Les maitres de 
la philologie vedique, Paris 1928. More specialized surveys are inter alia L. Heilmann, Per la 
storia degli studi indianistici in Italia, Bologna 1952; R. N. Dandekar, Twenty-five years 
of Vedic studies (1917-1942), in Progress of Indie studies, Poona 1942, p. 1 ff.; the same, 
Vedic, Sanskrit and Prakrit studies, in Oriental Studies in India, 26 th Intern. Congress of 
Orientalists, New Delhi 1964; the same, Vedic religion and mythology, Publ. Centre Adv. 
Studies in Sanskrit, Poona, A 1, 1965. Most of the data and references contained in Fifty 
years of Soviet Oriental Studies (Brief reviews), U.S.S.R. Acad. Moscow 1968 are found also 
in the following pages. 

4 Bibliographies: L. Renou, Bibliographie vedique, Paris 1931; (continued by) R. N. 
Dandekar, Vedic bibliography, Bombay 1946; Vedic bibliography, 2 nd vol., Poona 1961. 

5 A. Regnier, Etude sur l’idiome des Vedas et les origines de la langue sanscrite, I, Paris 
1855: p. 6, on Sayana’s commentary “que je suivrai, dans son interpretation, partout ou il 
me semblera que la logique et la grammaire le permettent”. 

6 For Bopp see Windisch, o.c., I, p. 72. 

7 For succinct surveys of the linguistic studies in the field of the Veda: H. Reichelt, 
Indisch, in Stand und Aufgaben der Sprachwissenschaft, Festschrift-W. Streitberg, Hei¬ 
delberg 1924, p. 238 ff.; W. Wiist, Indisch, in Grundriss der indogermanischen Sprach- und 
Altertumskunde von K. Brugmann und A. Thumb, II, 4 Berlin-Leipzig 1929, p. 1 ff. Titles 
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INTRODUCTION 


It was W. D. Whitney (1827-1894) 1 who, between 1875 and 1879, made 
it his object to present the facts of the Sanskrit language primarily as 
they appear in the literature and to cast all statements, classifications, 
and so on, into a form consistent with the teachings of contemporaneous 
linguistic science. He included the language of the Veda, describing it 
much more fully than his predecessors and paying attention to its historical 
connection with the later language. Instead of special chapters on syntax 
he inserted paragraphs on the use of tenses, case forms, etc. His highly 
reliable, clear and well-arranged work (5 th edition: 1924; 8 th : 1955) has 
not lost its value. The first to break with the (Indian and European) 
tradition to treat Vedic grammar only in connection with Classical 
Sanskrit was A. A. Macdonell (1854-1930). 2 Like Whitney’s his precise but 
dry work is non-comparative; from the linguistic point of view it is not 
free from imperfections. 3 A very useful abridged edition (1916; repeat¬ 
edly republished) “for students” contains in addition to corresponding 
chapters on phonology, euphonic combination, declension, conjugation, 
indeclinables, stem formation and compounds also a section on syntax 
and some appendices. A ‘Sketch of the historical grammar of the Rig and 
Atharva Vedas’ was published by E. V. Arnold, 4 partly under the title 
‘Historical Vedic grammar’; it contained a special section on the develop¬ 
ment of the language during the Vedic period. When finished, J. Wacker- 
nagel’s (1853-1938) grammar (volume I: 1896), successfully continued by 
A. Debrunner (1884-1958), will be in all respects the greatest linguistic 
handbook of Sanskrit (including Vedic) ever attempted. Being descriptive 
as well as comparative-historical in scope and containing copious bibli¬ 
ographic references this masterpiece of sound scholarship will for many 
years to come be a mine of information and a starting-point of new 
investigations. 5 A. Thumb’s (1865-1915) comparative Handbuch des 
Sanskrit (1905) was less ambitious: emphasizing the classical language it 
incorporated information on the Veda mainly to bridge over the gulf 
between Sanskrit and Indo-European. The second edition (1930) was 
enlarged with partly unfelicitous additions by H. Hirt; the third (1958 f.), 
radically rewritten and amplified by R. Hauschild, is too comprehensive 
and expensive to be suitable for beginners, for whom it had been primarily 


of books omitted in the following survey may be found in the bibliographies by Renou and 
Dandekar. 

1 Whitney, Grammar (1879). 

2 Macdonell, Vedic Grammar (1910). 

3 See R. Gauthiot, in B.S.L. 58, p. CCLXX. 

4 E. V. Arnold, in J.A.O.S. 18 (1897), p. 203 ff. 

5 For a more detailed appreciation see e.g. F. Edgerton, in J.A.O.S. 75 (1955), p. 56 ff. 
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designed. 1 L. Renou’s (1896-1966) ‘Grammairede la langue vedique’ (1952) 
is historical only within its own frame of reference, noting linguistic 
changes within the Veda proper; focussing attention exclusively on the 
language of the mantras (no detail of which is neglected) and ignoring 
the relations with classical Sanskrit, it is non-comparative; while being 
wholly up to date and giving many references to text-places—which are 
fully translated—it is bibliographically inadequate; as it does not contain 
complete paradigms and lists of forms and is very concisely written it 
may in many places impress the reader as a collection of anomalies and 
singularities. 2 The Indo-Europeanist may however learn from it that the 
language of the metrical texts of the Veda is much more complicated 
than the simplifying impression given of it in handbooks of comparative 
linguistics. 

Chapters on the Vedic language form part of two useful, though not in all 
respects felicitous, surveys of the history of Indo-Aryan in general which 
appeared in the thirties, one by the Belgian scholar J. Mansion, 3 the 
other, less readable, by Jules Bloch, 4 and in the very successful history of 
Sanskrit by Renou. 5 A book which is unsatisfactory in several respects 
was published by T. Burrow. 6 Far from being a reliable manual for 
beginners this one-sided and in many places disputable work abounds in 
personal opinions; while devoting too much attention to the prehistory of 
Sanskrit and even to questions of Proto-Indo-European, it neglects such 
subjects as syntax, style, and semantics. The apodictic presentation of 
facts rarely gives an inkling of the complicated nature of the problems, 
and the subjectivity in the choice of its problems and view-points are by 
no means counterbalanced by justifications, attempts to refute opposite 
views or references to different solutions, which are completely absent, as 
are footnotes. The inexperienced reader of this pleasantly written book 
will often fail to notice the weakness of the foundations of many an 
argument, the scarcity of the evidence adducible and the extent to which 
the interpretations offered are uncertain. 

No historical survey will be attempted here of the considerable amount 


1 B. K. Ghosh, Linguistic introduction to Sanskrit, Calcutta 1939 deals also with the 
Indo-European origin of Sanskrit, Vedic and its relations to Avestan etc. 

2 Mention may also be made of L. Renou, Terminologie grammaticale du Sanskrit, 3 vol., 
Paris 1942. 

3 J. Mansion, Esquisse d’une histoire de la langue sanscrite, Paris 1931. 

4 Bloch, L’lndo-aryen. 

5 L. Renou, Histoire de la langue sanskrite, Lyon-Paris 1956. 

6 T. Burrow, The Sanskrit language, London 1955 (a practically identical edition appear¬ 
ed in 1965). See for instances the reviews by E. Benveniste, in B.S.L. 51, 2, p. 24 ff.; 
P. Thieme, in Language, 3, p. 428 ff.; M. Leumann, in Kratylos, 1, p. 26 if.; J. Gonda, in 
Lingua, 6, p. 287 ff. 
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of investigations pursued in this field as far as its results were published in 
monographs and articles. The most important work produced will be 
summarized in the systematic account of the progress of Old Indo-Aryan 
studies from the linguistic point of view which is to follow. It should, 
however, be noted that in the face of the abundance of material selec¬ 
tions had to be made which were determined by the allotted space as 
well as by subjective standards of relative importance. Moreover, the 
reader will realize that in dealing with a field of inquiry so full of difficult 
problems some of which probably will never be solved or have for the 
time being found radically different solutions, the author, though pur¬ 
suing objectivity, will in describing facts, selecting problems, judging 
solutions, and criticizing hypotheses express his own opinions. 

For editions, translations, and secondary literature, I am referring the 
reader to the books and articles mentioned in the bibliographies and in 
the notes added to this survey; however, a very brief account of the 
principles adopted by the most prominent interpreters in explaining the 
Veda from the linguistic point of view may not be out of place here. Some 
of these (e.g. H. H. Wilson 1 ) drew heavily on Sayana (f 1387), believing 
that this commentator, in spite of the fact that he lived perhaps 25 
centuries after the poets themselves, must have understood the Veda 
much better than modern scholars. Others (among whom was R. Roth, 
followed by Grassmann, Bergaigne, Oldenberg) were strongly inclined to 
hold the opposite view: since even Yaska and other ancient exegetes can 
be shown to have laboured under various misapprehensions, how could 
Sayana be supposed to have drawn reliable information from an unbroken 
and authentic tradition? With R. Pischel (1849-1908) and, especially in 
his earlier publications, K. F. Geldner (1852-1929), a reaction set in 
against the tendency which had been gaining ground as a result of the 
successful progress of Indo-European linguistics and the very important 
position ascribed by its students to Sanskrit, to explain Vedic one- 
sidedly from the point of view of comparative linguistics and comparative 
Indo-European mythology inaugurated by A. Kuhn (1812-1881) and 
others. Now, there is no denying that the commentaries attributed to 
Sayana bristle with linguistic mistakes: not infrequently, explanations of 
words and forms are erroneous, grammatical constructions impossible; 
there are many contradictions and anachronistic interpretations. How¬ 
ever, his works are not completely worthless. We may learn from his mis¬ 
takes ; his inconsistencies could in part be due to the fact that he followed 
various traditions or authorities. The best way seems to be to read his 
1 whose translation of the Rgveda appeared between 1850 and 1888. 
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commentaries carefully and critically, to reject what we know to be 
impossible, to adopt that which is consistent with knowledge gathered 
from other sources and to note for reconsideration the information which 
cannot for the moment be checked. After H. Oldenberg (1854-1920), 
W. Caland (1859-1932) and others had seen that such new branches of 
learning as the general or comparative study of religions, general anthro¬ 
pology etc. might contribute much to a deeper understanding of the 
Veda, and after, in the first decades of the present century, the limitations 
of the methods adopted by the leading exponents of Indo-European 
comparative philology had become evident, many scholars evinced a 
felicitous aversion to methodical one-sidedness or, being themselves 
open to new ideas, came to co-operate, each in his particular way, in 
widening our horizon and improving our methods. That the results of the 
study of language in general (‘Prinzipienlehre’) were to a certain extent 
made subservient to these endeavours is worthy of special mention. 

The scope of this publication does not permit to discuss and evaluate 
the contributions of the ancient indigenous grammarians to our knowledge 
of the Vedic language and the studies made of their approach and proce¬ 
dures. 1 One single problem may be mentioned. The periphrastic future 
which can hardly be regarded as Vedic, although its oldest occurrence, 
the middle I st sing, in -take (after -taham instead of -tasmi), in a late text 
points to its pre-existence, was—from his standpoint, correctly—analyzed 
by Panini 2 as ‘root -f- suffix t(as) -f- ending’, in the same manner as 
the -sya- future: dd-sya-ti “he will give”. Western grammarians saw that 
kartasmi “I shall make” from the historical point of view is a combination 
of an agent noun in -ta (nom.) -f- asmi “I am”, but following their Indian 
predecessors in defining this category as primarily denoting processes to 
be done not nowadays (anadyatane) but in the future (svastani) or at a 
definite time to come or even in the remote future, they were either silent 
or disagreed on its special nuance. In reality this future, in harmony with 
its origin as a semi-nominal construction, emphasizes that a process is 
sure to take place, the idea of accomplishment being, at least originally, 
given prominence and the function of this category being explicable from 
a tendency to anticipate (fait-accompli): “if ., he is the conquerer” > 


1 The problem as to how far the authors of the hymns of the Rgveda were “gram¬ 
matically conscious” was posed and answered in the negative by B. K. Ghosh, in Indian 
Culture (Calcutta), 15, p. 146 ff. Kunjunni Raja (in A.L.B. 19, p. 193 ff.) was (likewise) in 
the main right in arguing that even Yaska and Panini did not fully appreciate the impor¬ 
tance of “metaphorical transfer”. 

2 Panini, 3, 1, 33; 2, 4, 85; 3, 3, 15; 5 ff.; 135 ff.; R. Rocher,in Annali Istituto Or.Napoli, 
6, p. 15 ff. 
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“if he will certainly conquer”. 1 On closer inspection it appears that 
already in the RV. the agent noun in predicative function was used to lay 
some emphasis on the performer of the process. 

In this connection it may be recalled to mind that after the classical 
period of Indo-European linguistics (1875-1914) the methods adopted as 
well as the interest in their results gradually shifted from the so-called 
reconstruction of the parent language to the individual ancient languages. 
The latter, formerly often thoughtlessly regarded as agglomerates or 
conglomerates of more or less detached elements, now came to be seen as 
systems in their own right the elements of which are hierarchically 
arranged, with the result that the internal development of these languages 
began to demand greater attention. The method of internal reconstruction, 
which in the last decades was also applied to Vedic, led to remarkable 
successes which in a number of cases forced us to revise time-honoured 
convictions and opinions. Serious doubt was thrown upon the axiom of 
the ‘originality’ of Vedic, of its being (together with Homeric Greek, it is 
true) an exact, or at least reliable reflection of the Indo-European parent 
language. The relation between Vedic and Classical Sanskrit can no 
longer be regarded as being determined by a mere process of impoverish¬ 
ment and simplification. The problem of archaisms and innovations came 
to be much in the limelight. 2 From an internal reconstruction of the his¬ 
tory of the Vedic language based on a careful and critical examination of 
all relevant facts we may gain a deeper insight into the development of 
Sanskrit and its relation to the so-called reconstructed Indo-European. 

A serious source of errors inherent in any linguistic research directed 
on an ancient literature whatever its scope and contents is the element of 
chance. 3 How are we to know whether a word or a form which is rare or 
frequent in the texts was also rare or frequent in contemporaneous us¬ 
age? How can we make certain about our suppositions and conclusions 
(archaisms, neologisms, ‘Augenblicksbildung’, elements of some ‘techni¬ 
cal Sondersprache’ etc.)? That a thorough philological investigation 

1 For particulars: J. Gonda, in Lingua, 6, p. 158 ff. and compare also L. Renou, in B.S.L. 
39 (1938), p. 103 ff.; E. Campanile, in Studi linguistici—V. Pisani, Brescia 1969, 1, p. 187 ff. 
For the fait-accompli see W. Havers, Handbuch der erklarenden Syntax, Heidelberg 1931, 
p. 41 ff.; 219 f. 

2 See further on and compare E. A. Makajev, Nominate Deklination im Vedischen und 
Sanskrit, in Voprosy jazykoznanija, 1964, 6, p. 94 ff.; the same in Pratidanam, Studies- 
F. B. J. Kuiper, The Hague 1968, p. 32 ff. (part of the views of this scholar, inter alia those 
concerning a ‘hypertrophic paradigmatizing’ of Vedic and its chronology, should however be 
checked by continued investigations). Certain phenomena are innovations rather than re¬ 
mains; see e.g. Narten, in Pratidanam, p. 9 ff. 

3 That much has been lost may also be inferred from casual references of the poets to 
works of their predecessors unknown to us (cf. e.g. RV. 1, 45, 3; 1, 89, 3; 3, 39, 2) (K. F. 
Geldner, Vedische Studien, II, p. 151). 
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should precede any linguistic exploration 1 is self-evident, but questions of 
chronology and provenance—not infrequently essential in a linguistic 
argumentation, but all too often neglected—are very often left undecided 
or completely unsolved. Whereas in particular cases there can be no 
doubt about the character of a rare form—for instance, itsamana- instead 
of icchdmana- “wishing” betrays the hyper-correct Sanskritism—in other 
cases we may indeed hesitate to be affirmative. It may be true that K. B. 
x7, 7 utgatodgati “the chanter chants” after the parallel prastota prastauti 
“the prastotar (the chanter’s assistant) chants the introduction” does not 
suffice to assume the existence of a complete root present ga-ti “he sings, 
recites in a singing manner”, 2 but how are we to know for certain that 
this form and the complementary forms of the same paradigm were 
foreign to some technical or unrefined vocabulary, which for some reason 
or other had hardly access to our written texts? Anyhow, ‘Augenblicks- 
bildungen’, if recognized or suspected, and the like—e.g. the active 
-s- aor. a-yok-s-tt: yuj- “to yoke” 3 —should be marked as such, not 
omitted. It is on the other hand quite clear that the older handbooks 
not rarely included word forms which a deeper or prolonged philological 
investigation proves to be corrupt, non-existent, or conditioned by a 
special occasion. 

In endeavouring to identify features of Old Indo-Aryan with phenome¬ 
na proper to living languages and better known written records and to 
explain them In- means of solutions found, or hypotheses proposed, by 
specialists in other fields of linguistic inquiry, 4 we should not forget that 
Vedic in its different aspects presents itself as a conglomerate of a peculiar 
sort of idioms. The language of the Rgveda as we know it, though ulti¬ 
mately based on normal speech, has no doubt been highly moulded by the 
poetical traditions of those who used it as a vehicle of their thought. That 
means that, for instance, rhythmic and metrical influences have played 
some part in forming or transforming words. Thus, the compound 
puram-dara- “destroyer of strongholds” was preferred to the form 
*pur-dara- (cf. pur-bhid- “breaking down strongholds”), no doubt because 
the quadrisyllable form answered to a common rhythmic schema. 5 Yet one 

1 The linguist should for instance not avoid studying variants (cf. e.g. Narten, Sigmati- 
sche Aoriste, p. 113; 119). 

2 Narten, Verb, p. 121. 

3 Narten, Sigmatische Aoriste, p. 215. 

4 For instance “the tendency to avoid ambiguity” may be supposed to have led to the 
introduction of the I st sing, of the medial periphrastic future yas take formed on the model 
of yastaham “I shall worship” which was used beside yastdsmi (yasta -|- ahdm "I” or asmi 
"I am”); a form *yastase could have been understood as a 2 nd person, which indeed occurs 
(J. Schmidt, in Festschrift-A. Weber, Leipzig 1896, p. 17 f.). 

5 Renou, in B.S.L. 61, p. 3. 
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should be careful. The spread of the type juhota(na), 2 nd plur. imper. act. 
of liu- “to sacrifice”, instead of ju-hu-ta(na) has been explained as 
originating in rhythmic tendencies; 1 but why did this tendency affect 
only forms with the vowel u? That the result was not *juhutana is, of 
course, due to the strong forms with ju-ho-. 

Provided we always realize the hypothetical character of our deduc¬ 
tions and suppositions and bear in mind that complicated hypotheses may 
involve a greater probability of error, we may also ask ourselves to what 
extent the function of a form may play a part in the processes of analogy, 
transformation, obsolescence etc. It has for instance been argued 2 that 
the double function of the middle present forms of sru-, viz. “be heard” 
and “be famous”, the second value being also that of the perfect, may 
enable us to consider the creation of a 2 nd sing, of the middle present 
srnvise to represent the harmonizing of the morphological characteristic 
(ending -ise) with the ‘stative’ value of this new form which is based on 
forms of the perfect. 

Another problem is presented by the contents of the texts. That the 
comparatively limited number of injunctives in the IX th book of the 
Rgveda has something to do with its topical subject-matter 3 seems 
evident, but it is difficult, and for the time being in many cases impossible, 
to decide how far we can go in connecting the contents of the texts and the 
modes of their grammatical expression. Yet there is no harm in observing 
that Vedic presents a large collection of more or less frequent forms 
occurring in a number of texts of one-sided and specialized contents and 
fulfilling their function within the framework of these texts. 4 

Scholars are long since agreed that the linguistic material of the 
Rgveda as a whole is more ancient (XII th century and after 8 ), extensive, 
and authentic than that of the other samhitas which borrow largely from 
it; that, after a long period of oral transmission during which it did not 
remain unaltered, the text of the Rgveda must—in the time elapsing 
between the oldest brahmana compilations and Panini—have been 
‘edited’ and established by diaskeuasts whose activity, in our so-called 
samhita text, left many traces such as deviations from the original metre 
and sandhi,® disregard of cases of anaptyxis, replacement of older forms 

1 Bloomfield, in A. J.P. 5, p. 8. 

2 G. Cardona, in Language, 37 (1961), p. 338 ff. 

8 K. Hoffmann, Der Injunktiv im Veda, Heidelberg 1967, p. 36 f. 

4 Cf. Renou in I.F. 70, p. 218. 

5 I refer to the bibliographies in Thumb-Hauschild, Handbuch, I, 1, p. 129 f., and Renou, 
Introduction generale, p. 43 f. (n. 3). See also Renou, Histoire de la langue sanskrite, Lyon- 
Paris 1956, p. 10 ff. 

6 Thus the words devanam jdnma in RV. 6, 51, 2 should for metrical reasons be read 
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by younger ones and other modernizations or (artificial) generalizations 
that considering—without really reliable method and indicia, it is true— 
contents, metre, 2 arrangement, 3 language, 4 style, 5 etc. not all ten books 
of the Rgveda are assumed to date back to the same age, the X th book 
being 6 generally regarded as the youngest, 7 most other books however 
giving occasion to much diversity of opinion ; 8 that Rgveda X, Atharva- 
veda 9 —some part of which may be rooted in high antiquity 10 —, and 
Yajurveda favouring definite phonetic habits, forms, and expressions of 
the prose parts of the Veda linguistically speaking are a transition to, or 
more closely related to, younger Vedic, on the understanding that, 
although the Atharvaveda as a corpus is younger than the Rgveda, parts 
of it are no doubt older than the youngest texts of the latter corpus. 11 

devan janma, a formula (“the race of the gods") exhibiting an old form of the gen. plur. 
(cf. in Old Latin deum < *deom, replaced by deorum "of the gods”). Kuhn (in A. Kuhn und 
A. Schleicher, Beitrage zur vergleichenden Sprachforschung, 4, p. 180) and other scholars 
saw that the ending -dm of this gen. plur. has in about one-third of its occurrences in the 
RV. a dissyllabic value; as the same phenomenon is found in the Avesta and the accent of 
Greek -civ points to contraction of two vowels this dissyllabic value is no doubt original. In 
a number of cases augmented verb-forms obviously were read as aicchah (IjtV. 10, 108, 5) 
instead of aicchah. 

1 For other particulars see Wackernagel, Grammatik, I, p. X ff. and Renou's notes in 
Introduction generale, for some bibliographical references also Thumb-Hauschild, Hand- 
buch, I, 1, p. 131 ff. 

2 E. V. Arnold, Vedic metre in its historical development, Cambridge 1905 tried to fix 
the internal chronology of the Rgveda. 

3 Oldenberg, Prolegomena, p. 191 ff. M. Bloomfield, Rig-veda repetitions, Cambridge 
Mass. 1916, ch. V (p. 634 ff.) studied the relative chronology in connection with the repeti¬ 
tion of formulas with or without variation. His thesis "repetitions are often more or less 
conscious imitations and frequently so clearly inferior in structure and style as to furnish 
fairly good criteria for the relative age of the passages concerned” is however a gener¬ 
alization which requires qualification. 

4 H. Brunnhofer, Ueber Dialektspuren im vedischen Gebrauch der Infinitivformen, in 
K.Z. 25, p. 329 ff. was convinced that a preference for the use of so-called infinitive forms 
(-dhyai being the oldest, -ase, -turn etc. being younger) could enable us to arrange the fami¬ 
lies of poets in a definite order: Gautama, Bharadvaja (VI), Vasistha (VII), Atri (V), 
Visvamitra (III), ... Kanva (VIII, 1-56). P. Poucha, in Arch. Or. 13, p. 103 ff.; 225 ff.; 15, 
p. 65 ff. attached much value to statistics of rare words etc. 

5 W. Wiist, Stilgeschichte und Chronologie des Rgveda, Leipzig 1928, basing himself on 
grammatical and stylistic forms or phenomena (including epithets etc.) of ‘typological’ value. 

6 Since R. Roth, Ueber den Atharva Veda, Tiibinger Universitatsschrift 1856, 5, p. 18; 
see Wackernagel, Grammatik, I, p. XIII f. 

7 For a survey of the relevant linguistic facts: Wackernagel, Grammatik, I, p. XIV 
(with n. 44-55 of Renou, Introduction generale). See also Oldenberg, Prolegomena, p. 265 ff. 

8 According to Wiist book IX is the oldest, IV very old, I young etc.; VIII is very con¬ 
troversial, etc. (see Renou, Introduction generale, p. 52, n. 58). 

9 Arnold, in J.A.O.S. 22, p. 309 ff. 

10 One should not confuse the chronology of the particular texts, that of the collections 
of texts and that of the individual linguistic forms. See e.g. the polemical articles by H. Ol¬ 
denberg, in Z.D.M.G. 54, p. 181 ff. and E. V. Arnold, in J.A.O.S. 22 (1901), p. 309 ff., 
combatting M. Bloomfield’s view that the language of the Atharvaveda is not chronolog¬ 
ically later than that of the Rgveda. 

11 Compare, in general, also Renou, Les dcoles vediques et la formation du Veda, Paris 
1947 - 
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Passages and parts of texts containing forms and words which are 
strangers to the diction of the hieratic hymns are not necessarily late. 

A few words may be inserted here on the two forms of the traditional text 
of the Rgveda: that by complete utterances (samhita-patha) and that with 
utterances analyzed into separate words (pada-patha ). The linguistic 
analysis presupposed by this twofold edition of the corpus is provided by 
the treatise called Rgveda-pratisakhya (of unknown date 1 ). This treatise 
raises a question of special linguistic interest: how did the authors know 
that with regard to the semivowels affected by the so-called rule of 
Sievers and Edgerton, 2 the ‘classical’ pronunciation of the ‘edited’ text 
deviated from the original pronunciation of the poets? 3 Was this know¬ 
ledge handed down or was it a result of theoretical considerations based 
on the study of metrics and phonology? 

As compared with the Rgveda the language of the younger Vedic 
texts 4 was considerably simplified, 5 mainly because of various losses. 
Although the nominal formations were a little less liable to change or 
loss than of the verb, the root nouns tend to disappear sooner than the 
verbs of the root class. The subjunctive of the 2 nd and 3 rd persons falls 
into disuse; 6 of the twelve or more so-called infinitives only that in 
-turn survives, of the absolutives only that in -tvd , 7 and in many other 
cases duplication is drastically reduced: thus the ending -masi (beside 
-mas) of the I st plur. active disappears and the numerous 3 rd plur. forms 
with r come to be limited to the optative, the perfect and the verb si- 
“to lie”, etc., etc. In view of the history of the Vedic texts it is on the 
other hand not surprising that sometimes forms linguistically belonging 
to different stages of development occur in the same document. 8 The 
poets could not avoid adapting, in a greater or less degree, their language 
to that of their environment. 9 These facts as well as the obvious dislike of 
the poets belonging to definite families to particular grammatical forms 


1 For particulars: L. Renou (et J. Filliozat), L’lnde classique, I, Paris 1947, p. 305. 

2 See chapter II, p. 35 f. 

3 For a bibliography see Wackernagel, Grammatik, I, p. 202. 

1 It may be recalled that although the Veda is allegedly transmitted with scrupulous 
care, there are exceptions: Renou, in Vak, I, p. 88 ff. 

5 For a statistical comparison between the Rgveda and the Aitareya-Brahmana see 
J. Avery, in J.A.O.S. 10, p. 319 ff. 

6 Renou, La decadence et la disparition du subjonctif, in Monographies sanskrites, I, 
Paris 1937. 

7 I refer to the note in Renou, Introduction generale, p. 61, n. 147. 

8 Thumb-Hauschild, Handbuch, I, 1, p. 94. 

9 Compare also the survey of remarkable linguistic features at the time made by A. Lud¬ 
wig, Der Rigveda, VI, Prag-Leipzig 1888, p. 240 ff. 
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(so-called infinitives in -tu- etc.) 1 do not however suffice to create the 
impression of serious lack of uniformity. 

Another characteristic of the younger parts of the Rgveda is the tend¬ 
ency to archaizing; however, it is difficult to decide to what extent the 
poets consciously endeavoured “ihrer Diktion durch gesuchte Abwei- 
chungen vom gewohnlichen Sprachgebrauch einen kiinstlichen Charakter 
zu geben”. 2 We should however guard against the misunderstanding 
that all deviations from standard usage represent archaisms. The curious 
-smasaru- occurring RV. io, 96, 8 instead of smdsru- “beard” rather is a 
“Spielvariante” 3 suggested by the existence of words in -ant 

It has recently been emphasized 5 that sometimes there is a greater 
chance that an unusual form merely presents the results of poetic licence 
and is therefore not suited to be used for comparative purposes; es¬ 
pecially if the forms under consideration are incomprehensible in the 
light of generally adopted linguistic methods or if they are beyond the 
normal possibilities, it is no doubt warranted to take, with due reserve 
and prudence, such licence into account. The intricate phenomenon of 
artificial innovations is complicated by the possibility of expressions 
which do not reveal their true character by their outward form. Scholars 
who like to argue this difficulty on strictly chronological lines are liable to 
simplify the problems. I for one am inclined to question, for instance, the 
correctness of the opinion 6 that the aorist a-prat “he filled” (AV., TB.), 
because it is not found in the RV. (which only knows sigmatic aorists), 
does not regularly continue an I.E. root aorist *(e-)pletf —in this case 
inferred only from Greek 7 tAy)to. Even if aprdt were an innovation, why 
should it be without basis in linguistic reality ("nicht sprachwirklich”) ? 
Why should the idiomatic differences between RV. and AV. etc. be 
ignored and the possibility of some dialectal peculiarity excluded? The 
latter alternative would free us also from another complication: the 
Rgvedic -s- aorist itself has been explained as an innovation. 8 It is there¬ 
fore not surprising that the complex situation of the Rgveda, its isolated 
character, the uniqueness of the collection of the words and forms which 

1 Wackernagel, Grammatik, p. XIII, and Renou, Introduction generale, p. 50, n. 42. 

2 Wackernagel, Grammatik, I, p. XV. See also Hopkins, in J.A.O.S. 17, p. 25. 

3 Wackernagel-Debrunner, Grammatik, II, 2, p. 288. 

4 Cf. Chr. Bartholomae, Studien zur indogermanischen Sprachgeschichte, II, Halle 1891, 
p. 175. Compare however also Renou, Introduction generale, p. 52, n. 60. 

5 Renou, in B.S.L. 61 (1966), p. 2 f.; see also Oldenberg, in Z.D.M.G. 60, p. 115 ff.; 61, 
p. 126 If.; 62, p. 478 ff. 

6 Strunk, Nasalprasentien, p. 40 ff.; Narten, Verb, p. 116 f. 

7 Cf. H. Oertel, in Festgabe-H. Jacobi, Bonn 1926, p. 20; Pokorny, Worterbuch, p. 799 
etc. 

8 Leumann, Neuerungen, p. 29 f.; Narten, Sigmatische Aoriste, p. 19; 173. 
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constitute its ‘language’, the presence of real or pseudo-archaisms, of 
anomalies, of experiments of individual poets should force us to ask our¬ 
selves constantly if, and to what extent, each noteworthy word, form, or 
construction may be utilized for linguistic conclusions to be drawn. 1 

Philologists agree on some further points of linguistic interest: the 
production of the extensive masses of Vedic prose 2 must have been a 
process of centuries, the resultative or narrative function of the perfect 
sometimes being considered an important—though unreliable—criterion 
of the relative antiquity of the texts ; 3 the language of the prose texts was 
gradually developing into Sanskrit, although the aranyakas and upani- 
sads exhibit some pre-classical peculiarities which will become exceptional 
in the sutras. 4 * The language of these briefly worded prose texts is not, 
however, completely identical with the Sanskrit as described by the 
grammarians: 6 there are traditional peculiarities, licence with regard to 
sandhi, deviations ascribed to the ‘ignorance’ of the authors. 6 

In the course of time it became clear that matters are more complicated: 
stylistic factors and subject-matter for instance were apt to interfere with 
a normal development ; 7 the criterion of the relative frequency of ancient 
and modern equivalent grammatical forms by which to judge the age of 
different Vedic texts 8 is disputable because of the secondary or imitative 
character of some passages; early forms do not necessarily prove early 
authorship, and therefore a younger text may contain linguistically older 
forms. 9 For instance, sere, 3 plur. ind. of si- “to lie” (= AV. soire ), does 
not occur before the Atharvaveda; and more forms looked upon as 
indicative of late date may in reality be older. Any argumentation one- 
sidedly built on chronological considerations is therefore apt to become 
illusive: “C’est surtout par des criteres internes et au terme d’un raisonne- 
ment applique a chaque forme que se decide l’appartenance a un type an- 
cien, 1’authenticity, ou, au contraire, la refection, la secondarite reductricc 


1 Renou, in B.S.L. 61, p. i ff. 

2 H. Oldenberg, Zur Geschichte der altindischen Prosa, Ab. Ges. Wiss. Gottingen, N.F. 
16, 6 (1917). 

3 I refer to Renou, Introduction generale, p. 68, n. 195. 

4 For some particulars see the bibliographical note in Renou, Introduction generate, p. 

72, n. 231. 

6 For particulars Renou, Introduction generate, p. 15 f. with the notes 215 ff. 

6 See e.g. G. Biihler, The sacred laws of the Aryas, I, Oxford 1896, p. XLIII ff. We should 
however beware of exaggeration and not impute to the author what may rather be short¬ 
comings of those who handed down his works; see O. Boehtlingk, in Z.D.M.G. 39, p. 517 f. 
(and Biihler, ibidem, 40, p. 534). 

7 M. Bloomfield, in J.A.O.S. 21, p. 42 ff.; Geldner, Vedische Studien, III, p. 99. 

8 Ch. R. Lanman, in J.A.O.S. 10, p. 576; see also Arnold, in J.A.O.S. 18, p. 203 ff. passim. 

9 E. W, Hopkins, in J.A.O.S. 17, p. 25; M. Leumann, Neuerungen, p. 11. 
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ou novatrice”. 1 In the brahmanas it is the metrical passages, the so-called 
gathas, 2 which are characterized by archaisms. 3 After closer investigation 
however, it appears that we would be more precise to say that as far they 
are eulogistic these passages are composed in an elaborated pseudo-Vedic 
style, as far as they point a moral or represent the type brahmodya, 4 i.e. 
relate to sacred problems, they verge on a free, partly popular, non-Vedic 
idiom. 5 6 Therefore, and because the author quotes many stanzas from 
older works, an indiscriminate collection of the verb forms found in the 
brahmanas would “most unfairly represent the language of the period 
when it was composed”. 8 It would on the other hand be a mistake to 
assume that the prose of these works furnishes a closer approximation to 
prehistoric usage than the metrical texts just because as prose it must be 
more akin to normal forms of speech. 

Moreover, parts of the developments are not to be regarded as purely 
linguistic processes but rather as events of socio-linguistic order. The 
idiom of the mantras was no doubt based on the language of a more 
archaic milieu, characterized by a less evolved mentality. The ‘progress 
of civilization’, however slight in our eyes, the political and economic 
adventures of the Aryan communities during and after the conquest of 
large tracts in the North-West and the settlement of new countries, their 
contacts with foreign peoples and the more or less successful attempts 
at adapting themselves to their new surroundings must have left their 
traces on their way of speaking. The apparently rapid decline of the 
injunctive after the period of the metrical texts (mantras) has for instance 
been accounted for 7 by the consideration that ancient Vedic prose was 
founded on the spoken language of a later stage of development than 
that which must have been the foundation of the idiom represented by 
the mantras. 

After A. Kuhn (1812-1881) 8 had, in the year 1853, seen the parallelism 
between, and probably historical identity of, Gr. (Homer) xXeo? acpGixov 
and Rgvedic sravo ... aksitam “imperishable renown”, many scholars 
contributed a considerable number of similar parallels from which it has 


1 Renou, in I.F. 70, p. 217. 

2 P. Horsch, Die vedische Gatha- und Sloka-Litcratur, Bern 1966. 

3 Wackernagel, Grammatik, I, p. XXXI; Renou, Introduction generale, p. 15 and p. 69, 
n. 210; H. Oldenberg, Altindische Prosa, p. 33 ff.; U. N. Ghoshal, in I.H.Q. 18, p. 93 ff. on 
texts incorporated in the rituals of some of the great sacrifices. 

4 See Renou, in J.A. 237, p. 7 ff.; Gonda, Brahman, p. 57 If. 

5 Renou, in Asiatica, Festschrift-F. Welter, Leipzig 1954, P- 534 - 

6 Avery, in J.A.O.S. 10, p. 221. 

7 Gonda, Moods, p. 37. 

8 A. Kuhn, in K.Z. 2, p. 467. 
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in the course of time become clear that the Vedic poets were able to draw 
on a poetical tradition which had retained a certain number of formulas, 
phrases, expressions that with some probability may be held to have been 
inherited from the period of the Indo-European unity. 1 Several of these 
features can, moreover, be shown to have been characteristic of the 
literary art of the common Indo-Iranian period. 2 In any case, the litera¬ 
ture of the Rgveda is highly traditional. It has even with some exaggera¬ 
tion been said that it was almost impossible for a later poet to compose a 
hymn to a definite god without imitating his predecessors, 3 but we 
should realize that ‘formulae’ play a prominent part in all oral literature 
the beginnings of which are lost for us in a remote and unrecorded past. 

It is only in accordance with this view that already far back in the 
preceding century scholars arrived at the conclusion that the Rgveda 
was not composed in the spoken language of the Aryan community—and 
still less in a naive ungrammatical idiom of hoary antiquity—but in what 
is usually called an ‘artificial’ idiom, 4 an exact definition of that term, 
however, being as a rule omitted and the degree of ‘artificiality’ remaining 
controversial: 5 some scholars 6 expressed themselves in measured terms 
whereas others did not hesitate to emphasize the unnatural character of 
this language. Bergaigne 7 for instance fell into the error of regarding this 
body of literature as a mere string of rhetorical subtleties and delicacies 
originating in milieus of priests, as a product of bizarre and eccentric 
rhetoric; Geldner 8 liked to speak of “schone, glanzende Rede, also ... 
Kunstpoesie” and in recent times Renou opined that “on peut admettre 
que la langue etait semi-populaire, le style etant internment artificiel”. 9 

1 For details and the history of the relevant research: R. Schmitt, Dichtung und Dich- 
tersprache in indogermanischer Zeit, Wiesbaden 1967. Particulars should be discussed in a 
chapter on style. It may suffice here to recall that not all parallels can unequivocally be 
regarded as continuing one and the same original expression. See e.g. B. Schlerath’s criti¬ 
cism (in II. Fachtagung fur idg. und allg. Sprachwissenschaft, Innsbrucker Beitrage zur 
Kulturwissenschaft, Sonderheft 15 (r962), p. 139 ff.) of the conclusions drawn since Kuhn, 
K.Z. r3 (1864), p. 49 ff.; 113 ff. with regard to typologically related German and Vedic 
magicai formulas. 

2 See for instance also Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, III, p. 125 f.; 127. 

3 Wackernagel, Grammatik, I, p. XVI; M. Bloomfield, Rig-Veda repetitions, I, Cambrid¬ 
ge Mass. 1916, p. rg. 

4 A. Regnier, Etude sur l’idiome des Vedas et les origines de la langue sanscrite, I, Paris 
1855, p. 8r; 200 expressed the opposite opinion. 

5 See Benfey, in Abh. Gott. Ges. Wiss. 16 (1871-72), p. 131 If.; P. v. Bradke, in Z.D.M.G. 
40, p. 669 ff.; J. Zubaty, in W.Z.K.M. 2, p. 137 ff. and many others. 

6 e.g. M. Winternitz, Geschichte der indischen Literatur, I 2 , Leipzig 1907, p. 79 etc. 
Benfey, o.c., supposed an artificial language which, it is true, was based on a spoken 
language, from which it, however, had dissociated itself to such a degree that it did no 
longer answer to any living idiom. 

7 A. Bergaigne, in M.S.L. 4 (1881), p. 96. 

8 Geldner, Vedische Studien, III, p. 99, n. 5. 

8 Renou, Introduction generale, p. 52, n. 66. Compare the same, Hymnes speculates du 
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It might be feasible to describe the language of the mantras as follows: 
It is ultimately based on the normal spoken language of the period—or, 
rather, in many respects, on that spoken by those groups of the ancient 
Aryan society to which belonged the poets (who must have had predeces¬ 
sors) 1 and their audience in the period which must, because of its many 
real archaisms, 2 have been anterior to the fixation of the texts; while 
retaining various peculiarities, it constitutes a choice of the total amount 
of grammatical forms, words, etc. determined by the nature of the texts 
and the traditions and interests of the poets as well as a hypertrophy of a 
considerable number of syntactic and stylistic elements proper to oral 
religious poetry in general and to the special poetical tradition of the ancient 
rsis in particular. 3 It is, however difficult to decide to what extent the 
Vedic language was already in the time of the composition of the hymns 
distinctly hieratic, archaizing, and artificial, and to what extent the poets 
occasionally violated, from ignorance, the phonetic rules of the language 
they used. 4 On the other hand, scholars are agreed that this language in 
the centuries to follow did not undergo a natural development. Trans¬ 
mitted from father to son, 5 from teacher to pupil in brahmanical fami¬ 
lies, 6 the texts became their patrimony to be preserved unaltered. 7 
Although one should not suppose these brahmans to have conversed in 
the idiom of their texts—on the contrary, Panini 8 was to describe the 


Veda, Paris 1956, p. 7 “La langue des hymnes est ... tres eloigne .... par le style, d’une 
langue parlee”. 

1 See also v. Bradke, in Z.D.M.G. 40, p. 669. 

2 Wiist, Stilgeschichte, passim; for a bibliography: Renou, Introduction generale, p. 491, 
n. 30. 

3 It would be interesting to take up the distinction made in dealing with the development 
of the pre-classical language by Arnold (in J.A.O.S. 18, p. 245 ff.) between the main current 
of change and the ‘eddies’. 

4 as is Edgerton’s opinion (in Language, 10, p. 241). 

5 Geldner, Vedische Studien, III, p. 159; G. Biihler, Vikramankadevacarita, Bombay 
1875, Introd. p. 17. 

6 P. v. Bradke, Beitrage zur Kenntniss der vorhistorischen Entwicklung unseres Sprach- 
stammes, Giessen 1888, p. 9; H. Jacobi, in Scientia, Bologna 1913, p. 251 ff.; L. de la Vallee 
Poussin, Indo-europeens et Indo-iraniens, Paris 1936, p. 192 f.; 394 ff. 

7 J. Mansion, Le Sanskrit vedique, langue morte, in Melanges de philologie orientale, 
Lifege 1932, p. 135 ff. Compare Thumb-Hauschild, Handbuch, I, 1, p. 93 defining "Kunst- 
sprache”: "d.h. (die) brahmanische Standessprache, die im engen Kreis priesterlicher Sanger 
vererbt und in ihrer Altertiimlichkeit wissentlich erhalten wurde”. 

8 In this survey the progress of the research concerning the indigenous grammarians 
will not be included, although many of Panini’s ‘rules’ deal with the language of the Veda, 
regarding this rather as a deviation from the norm described which represents a half- 
literary half-spoken stage of development not much different from the language of the 
Vedic sutras. For a succinct bibliography see Thumb-Hauschild, Handbuch, I, 1, p. 161 ff. 
Special mention, however, may be made of the very useful publications by B. Liebich, Zur 
Einfiihrung in die indische einheimische Sprachwissenschaft, in Sitzungsber. Heidelberger 
Akad. d. Wiss. 1919-20 (4 fascicules), and of P. Thieme, Panini and the Veda, Allahabad 
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typically Vedic idiom as a collection of exceptions—, the very fact that 
during the performance of rites vulgar expressions had to be avoided— 
even those who in daily life were inclined to incorrect speech refrained 
from making mistakes 1 —must have constituted a stabilizing factor 
contributing to the development of the brahmanical ‘class language’ 
Sanskrit. Anyhow, in many linguistic points, generally speaking, there is 
a line of cleavage between the Veda and the Sanskrit of later times, 
although of course the two periods shade into each other. Thus the langu¬ 
age of the youngest divisions of the Vedic literature, for instance that of 
the oldest upanisads, in many respects agrees more closely with the usage 
of the Mahabharata than with that of the older brahmanas. 

At this point we are confronted with the complex problem of the Vedic 
dialects which has for many years occasioned much debate. Different 
from Sanskrit which in principle is written in accordance with the 
prescripts of the grammarians—among whom Panini occupies the first 
place—Vedic is not a unified language. Even within the Rgveda it 
exhibits linguistic features which can only be explained on the assumption 
of slightly different dialects. Panini, while describing, presumably, a 
dialect of Northwestern India, 2 3 mentions geographical variants and 
although these, it is true, do not enable us to identify definite dialects or 
isoglosses, 8 the very fact of their existence corroborates what we can infer 
from the Vedic texts themselves. 

The relationship between the ‘extreme’ Vedic of the Rgveda and 
Classical Sanskrit and other subjects which lie beyond the scope of this 
book must be left out of consideration. 4 5 It may suffice to recall that 
opinions are divided, for instance with regard to the question as to what 
extent the difference between both forms of Indo-Aryan may be regarded 
as representing a direct development from Vedic to Classical Sanskrit—in 
most cases involving loss or simplification—and they may be ascribed to 
an invasion of the literary language by popular or vernacular speech 
habits, the existence of which is not only probable, but is well attested for 
a later period. 6 The supposition that the hymns were composed in the 


l 935- See also Renou, Introduction generate, p. 72, n. 232: bibliographical references to the 
relations between Panini and the upanisads, the sutras etc. 

1 Patanjali, Mah. 1, 1, 1; 5, 9. 

2 Agrawala, India as known to Panini, Lucknow 1953, p. 37 f. 

3 Renou, Histoire de la langue sanskrite, Lyon-Paris 1956, p. 67. 

4 H. Reichelt, Indisch, in Festschrift-W. Streitberg, Heidelberg 1924, p. 238 ff.; Wiist, 
Indisch; M. B. Emeneau, The dialects of Old Indo-Aryan, in H. Birnbaum and J. Puhvel, 
Ancient Indo-European dialects, Berkeley-Los Angeles 1966, p. 123 ff. 

5 Panini, 3, 1, 35; 3, 2, 106; 108; 3, 4, 6; 4, 1, 29; 62; 4, 3, 22; 6, 1, 122; 181; 6, 2, 164; 

6, 3, 20. 
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“idiom spoken by the people” 1 found hardly any supporters and was 
rightly combatted by Wackernagel 2 and others. 

A theory was put forward that there existed side by side two (literary) 
‘dialects’, a ‘hieratic’ one and a ‘popular’, the former being used in adoring 
the gods etc. and “related more closely to that dialect or those dialects” 
which are at the base of the language of the brahmanas and the later 
literature in general, the latter preferred for instance in the charms 3 of 
the Atharvaveda and characterized by a higher degree of “closeness to the 
popular dialect or style of diction.” As regards the general tenor of this 
theory, it no doubt has much to recommend it: a given form which be¬ 
gins to crop up in the more ‘popular’ collection of the Atharvaveda need 
not necessarily be of recent origin. We had, however, better avoid the 
term ‘dialect’. Geographic and chronological differences may according 
to what may seem the most probable assumption have combined with 
differences due to the traditional style or diction of a genre, to social 
factors, 4 to the different choice of the possibilities proper to the language 
that, in general, was made by the poets of a given type of composition. 

It is long since definitely established that the assumption that Classical 
Sanskrit is genetically derivable from the language of the oldest Vedic 
texts is untenable; the relevant evidence points in the opposite direction: 
the language of the Rgveda is not the direct ancestor of post-Vedic Sans¬ 
krit. For instance, the Rgveda has innovations in the declension of the 
nouns such as the nom. pi. masc. in -asas, which do not occur in the later 
language in which the more original -as —not foreign to the Rgveda but, to 
mend defective metre, often to be read -as-as —is the only form. 5 The same 
observation applies to the primary verbal ending of the I st plur. -masi 
(as against I.E. -me/os). Another characteristic of the Rgveda 6 is the 
transition of an intervocalic d into / (e.g. ild “libation, etc.”). The assump¬ 
tion of one or more dialects with at least several features which are more 
archaic than the corresponding phenomena in the Rgveda is e.g. nec¬ 
essary to account for the classical instr. pi. of I.E. thematic stems 
(-e/o- stems), viz. -ais which is also found in Greek, Latin, etc., beside 
Rgvedic -ais and -ebhis . 1 The existence of dialects is also attested by 
Panini, whose work, as already intimated, contains many references to 

1 A. Regnier, Etude sur l’idiome des Vedas, Paris 1855, p. 81 ff. 

2 Wackernagel, Grammatik, I, p. XVII; cf. p. XXXVII etc. 

3 M. Bloomfield, The Atharva Veda and the Gopatha-Brahmana, Strassburg 1899, p. 46. 

4 For the importance of these see also Wackernagel, Grammatik, I, p. XIX; XXII. 

6 C. R. Lanman, in J.A.O.S. 10 (1878), p. 345; Wackernagel-Debrunner, Grammatik, 
III, p. 100. 

6 Wackernagel, Grammatik, I, p. 255 f.; Thumb-Hauschild, Handbuch, I, 1, p. 282. 

7 See e.g. A. Meillet, in I.F. 31, p. 124; Reichelt, o.c., p. 239. 
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peculiarities of the Easterners and the Northerners. 1 Moreover, the 
importance of a Kashmir tradition of the Rgveda 2 appears not only 
from a number of variants which are well worth considering, but also 
from some interesting differences in the orthography which point, or 
might point, to phonetic differences in the language itself: final s, not 
h, before an initial surd consonant in external sandhi; simplification of 
geminate consonants before or after a consonant (incidentally also in the 
traditional RV., and in the Veda in general); remainders of some ancient 
phonetic orthography in cases such as yd tvam instead of ydt tvam; 
confusion of s' and s, etc. The conclusion must therefore be that in the 
Rgvedic period there existed, in the North-West of India, 3 several closely 
related dialects one of which was the basic dialect of the oldest corpus, 
another being basically, or as far as some of its main characteristics were 
concerned, the ancestor of Classical Sanskrit. Most scholars nowadays 
agree that the main features of the Classical system had already come into 
existence before the Rgveda received the form in which we possess it. 

On the strength of such examples as are quoted above (-ais beside 
-ebhis in the same corpus etc.) the implication is evident: taken as a 
whole the oldest texts represent a mixed dialect, 4 one of the elements of 
which must have been near to what was to become Classical Sanskrit. In 
any case this assumption accounts for the curious occurrence of the neuter 
of the interrogative pronoun kim beside kad in the Rgveda. 5 Yet it does 
not necessarily mean that all (or the) composers of the older hymns of the 
Rgveda must have been speakers of many dialects. 6 Most probably 
North India was, in Vedic times, a large dialect area, part of whose 
speakers were to a considerable degree unified by a common culture, a 
fact which may have contributed to interborrowing of speech features. 

Another assumption that seems necessary to be made would be that 
outside the typically ‘Vedic’ socio-religious milieu there were other 
cognate dialects. A third probability 7 is that those speakers of a dialecti- 


1 Cf. Panini, 4, 1, 43; 130; 153; 157; 160; 4, 2, 74; 7, 3, 14; 24. See also Wackernagel, 
Grammatik, I, p. XLIV; Renou, Introduction generale, p. 88 f., n. 324 ff. For Panini and 
the problem of the "spoken language”: Renou, Histoire, p. 62 ff. (with bibliographical 
references). 

2 J. Scheftelowitz, Die Apokryphen des Rgveda, Breslau 1906, p. 32 ff.; 190; the same, 
in W.Z.K.M. 21, p. 85 ff. See also Renou, Introduction generale, p. 49, n. 40. 

3 Cf. Kausitaki Brahmana 7, 6: “In the North (i.e. North-West) speech is uttered with 
more discernment, and men go northwards to learn the language”. See also Wackernagel, 
Grammatik, p. XXI f. 

4 e.g. Meillet, in I.F. 31, p. 120 ff.; Reichelt, o.c., p. 240. 

6 P. Tedesco, in Language, 21 (1945), p. 128 ff.; Emeneau, o.c., p. 130 f. 

6 Compare Emeneau’s opinion (o.c., p. 127). 

’ Thumb-Hauschild, Handbuch, I, 1, p. 96; K. Ammer, in W.Z.K.M. 51, p. 116 ff. 
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cally different form of Old Indian (l instead of r etc.) 1 who in the later 
Vedic period lived in the 'East’ (Magadha etc.) 2 were the descendants of 
the earliest immigrants who left the North-West under the pressure of 
those Aryans who came after them to settle that region. Attention was 
on the other hand also drawn to points of agreement with ancient Iranian. 
Thus in order to provide us with an explanation of dvdr- “door” beside Gr. 
06 pa, etc. (I.E. dh), the possibility of the existence of one or more dialects 
in which aspirates lost their second component 3 was taken into considera¬ 
tion. 

An important point in the discussions of these problems has long been 
the occurrence, in the Veda, of forms which admit of the characterization 
‘Middle Indo-Aryan’. The relevant facts, as far as the Rgveda is concern¬ 
ed, are few in number and in part uncertain 4 and it is true that in cases 
such as vikata- “of unusual, horrible size or aspect” < vikrta- “altered, 
transformed”; jyotis- “light” (jy instead of dy ), a Middle Indian etymology 
or explanation can be easily established. Still, in their entirety these 
forms can even in the Rgveda only, or best, be explained as stated above. 
Some scholars, among them Renou, 5 have been very reluctant to admit 
the force of the arguments adduced, but it would seem to me that the 
occurrence of phonological peculiarities or vulgar pronunciation habits 
which, while being contemporaneous with the composition or collection 
of the Rgveda, anticipate the Prakrit stage of evolution is not beyond 
probability. The existence of phonological Proto-Middle-Indian forms in 
those Vedic texts which are later than the Rgveda was pointed out by many 
authors, 6 some of them even speaking of a red thread running through Vedic 
tradition, viz. shifts suggesting, by their resemblance to the phonetics of 
later Middle Indian dialects, possible dialectic influence from popular 


1 See chapter II, p. 42 and compare Reichelt, o.c., p. 242. 

2 Wackernagel, Grammatik, I, p. XXI and Renou, Introduction generate, p. 58, n. 118 
ff.; Reichelt, o.c., p. 246. 

3 Tedesco, in J.A.O.S. 67, p. 88; see also J. Hertel, in I.F. 41, p. 204 who surmises a 
typically Iranian ‘isogloss’ spreading over Indian territory. 

4 No serious doubt seems to have been expressed about the identity of mMiur “at once" 

and muhurta- "a moment” on the one hand (u as M.I. for r) and Av. mdrdzu- “short” on the 
other (J. Bloch, in Donum natalicium-Schrijnen, Nijmegen-Utrecht 1929, p. 369; cf. Mayr- 
hofer, Worterbuch, II, p. 661 f.). 

6 Renou, Histoire de la langue sanskrite, p. 30, n. 1 declaring his adhesion to the dissen¬ 
tient view of Mansion, Esquisse, p. 129 ff. 

6 Benfey, in G.G.A. 1846, p. 754 and the same in K.Z. 8, p. 11 and elsewhere; v. Bradke, 
in Z.D.M.G. 40, p. 668 ff.; Bartholomae, in I.F. 3, p. 168; Wackernagel, Grammatik, I, p. 
XVIII ff.; F. Edgerton, in Studies in honour of H. Collitz, Baltimore 1930, p. 25 ff.; 
M. Bloomfield and F. Edgerton, Vedic variants, II, Philadelphia 1932, p. 20 ff.; J. Bloch, in 
M.S.L. 23, p. 177 ff.; B. K. Ghosh, in I.L. 9, p. 30; Emeneau, o.c., p. 129 ff. and see Renou, 
Introduction generale, p. 54 f., n. 80. 
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speech. 1 Although part of the material collected is open to doubt, the 
existence of dialects, contemporary with at least later Vedic texts, that 
exhibited (phonological) features known from Middle Indian dialects 2 may 
be regarded as an incontestable fact. 

The problem as to whether old (Indo-Iranian or even Indo-European) 
forms can be recovered from Middle or New Indian languages which are 
not represented in the Old Indo-Aryan documentary record cannot detain 
us, 3 although of course anyone studying the Veda from the linguistic 
point of view must be interested in knowing whether our texts are repre¬ 
sentative of all or only (a small) part of the Indo-European speakers who 
penetrated the North-West of India. For lack of information no definite 
answer can be given; but there exist unmistakable relations between pre- 
and post-Vedic stages which are not found in our Vedic records. A clear 
instance is M. I. A. idha “here” (O. Pers. ida, Gr. tQx-ysvfjC “born here, 
i.e. in lawful wedlock”) as against Vedic and Sanskrit iha, but most items 
adduced 4 cannot be unreservedly accepted. The view of the Dardic and 
Kafir languages expressed by Grierson 5 and others—“they seem to have 
left the parent stem after the Indo-Aryan languages, but before all the typ¬ 
ical Iranian characteristics had become developed”—was justly corrected 
by Morgenstierne : 6 the Dardic group is Indo-Aryan, but the Kafir lan¬ 
guages, occupying some sort of special position and exhibiting remarkable 
archaisms, probably contain a residuum which goes back to the language 
of tribes “which split off from the main body of the Aryans so as to pene¬ 
trate into the Indian borderland before the invasion of the Indo-Aryans”. 

The possibility of Vedic ‘survivals’ in living languages cannot be denied. 
Yet some scholars will hesitate to accept without reserve the hypothesis 7 
about the identity of the Vedic word svatra- translated as “strengthening, 
invigorating (of soma etc.)”, and forms such as ispar in modern Hindu- 
kush languages, where it is a name of the rhubarb plant. The assumption 
of Middle Indo-Aryan survivals of an ancient dialect which had retained 
even pre-Vedic nominal endings 8 was deservedly refused assent. 


1 Bloomfield-Edgerton, O.C., II, p. 20. 

2 For some remarks on the clear evidence in Panini see Emeneau, o.c., p. 129. 

3 I refer to M. Mayrhofer, in Festschrift-W. Kirfel, Bonn 1955, p. 219 ff., and Emeneau, 

o. c., p. 132 ff. 

4 e.g. by Bloch, L’lndo-Aryen, p. 14 f.; Burrow, Sanskrit language, p. 45 ff. 

5 G. A. Grierson, The Pisaca language of North-western India, London 1906, p. III. 

6 G. Morgenstierne in various publications enumerated by Emeneau, o.c., p. 137, n. 37. 

7 G. Morgenstierne, in Sarupa-Bharatl, Memorial Volume-L. Sarup, Hoshiarpur 1954, 

p. 30 ff. Compare also W. Schulze, in Sitzungsberichte Preussische Akad. Berlin 1916, 2 
(= Kleine Schriften, Gottingen 1933, p. 224 ff.).—For survivals in classical Sanskrit see 
Renou, in J.A. 231, p. 321 ff. 

8 V. Henry, in M.S.L. 13, p. 149 f. 
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Although of little consequence for the study of the language of the Veda 
in itself, passing mention should be made of the widening of our horizon 
of the pre-historic migrations or presence of Aryans—or at least of the 
influence exerted by them—and of the spread of a dialect or language 
which in any case was closely related to Vedic. I mean the gradual 
discovering (mainly since 1907) of names of gods (e.g., Mitra and Varuna) 
and persons, and of appellative nouns dating from about XVII th -XIV th 
cent. B. C. in the ancient Near East (East Anatolia, North Mesopotamia, 
etc.), some of which had already attracted attention as early as 1892. 1 
There we find some numerals, among them aika- “one” with the typically 
Indian -ka- (as against Latin unus (*oi-no-s, etc.) and ai (out of which the 
historical Indian e is hypothetically assumed to have developed); forms 
possibly manifesting a still more pronounced preference for r (instead of l) 
than Vedic: parita- “grey” (Ved. palita-) 2 ', royal names—not always of 
certain interpretation— such as Subandu (Ved. Subandhu), Aruna (Ved. 
Aruna), Indaruta (Ved. Indrauta, Indrota). The much debated, but not yet 
settled, problems of the exact relation of these forms to the ancient Indo- 
Iranian branch of Indo-European 3 and of the historical events deter¬ 
mining their occurrence 4 in the Near East do not detain us. Nor will it be 
part of our present task to review the various and in part very disputable 
theories advanced in connection with the prehistoric migrations of the 
Aryans in general and their relevance to their language, to discussions of 
geographic names outside, or in the borderlands of, India, 5 or to the, 
untenable, assumption of an Indian ‘fatherland’ in the South of Russia. 6 
At an early date, it was observed 7 that the similarity of many features in 
the Vedic grammar to corresponding elements of the ancient Iranian 
languages should not unduly tempt us to reduce the chronological dis¬ 
tance between Veda and the inscriptions of the Achaemenids, and a theory 

1 M. Mayrhofer, Die Indo-Arier im Alten Vorderasien (mit einer analytischen Bibliogra¬ 
phic), Wiesbaden 1966; the same, in I.F. 70, p. 146 If.; H. Kronasser, in W.Z.K.M. 53 
(1957), p. 181 ff.; R. Hauschild, Ueber die friihesten Arier im Alten Orient, Akad. Leipzig 
1962 (a simplified and superficial survey, not devoid of misconceptions and unfounded 
contentions about prehistoric migrations of the Aryans etc.). For a brief survey also: 
S. K. Chatterji, Indo-Aryans and Hindi, Calcutta 2 ig6o, p. 15 ff. 

2 Mayrhofer, in I.L. 18, p. 33 f. 

8 There seem to be no coercive reasons for the asssumption of "a third and independent 
member of the Indo-Iranian family” (Burrow, Sanskrit language, p. 30). According to 
A. Kammenhuber, Die Arier im Vorderen Orient, Heidelberg 1968 (see e.g. p. 234) we have 
to do with “an (the) Indian dialect of the undivided Indo-Iranian”. 

4 See also W. P. Schmid, in I.F. 64, p. 291 ff. and 70, p. 213 ff. 

6 For the names of the Wolga and the Caucasus see e.g. Thumb-Hauschild, Handbuch, 
I, 1, p. 87 (following Kretschmer’s speculations); but compare the critical remarks by W. 
P. Schmid, in I.F. 64, p. 291 ff. 

6 Kretschmer, in K.Z. 55, p. 75 ff. (p. 97). 

7 v. Bradke, in Z.D.M.G. 40, p. 669. 
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advanced to show that at least the later parts of the Rgveda are contem¬ 
poraneous with Zarathustra (VI th cent. B. C.?) 1 was, intelligibly enough, 
far from having general approval. It appears that no evidence whatever 
can be produced in favour of the supposition that certain parts of the 
Rgveda were composed in Iran or in the Indo-Iranian borderland. 2 


1 J. Hertel, Die Zeit Zoroasters, Leipzig 1924. For a more reasonable view see Bh. 
Ghosh, in I.L. 9, p. 48. 

2 as was regarded as possible by Bloch, L’lndo-aryen, p. 2; see also the unfounded opi¬ 
nions ventured by E. Forrer, in Sitzungsberichte Akad. Berlin 1919, p. 1029 ff. (p. 1036). 
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The Sanskrit alphabet is usually said to be phonemic in character, but 
there are some departures of this principle: although six nasals are written 
(n, n, n, n, m, m) , there are only five nasal phonemes, the n being an 
allophone of the dental. 1 Questions of pronunciation continued to arrest 
attention: the relevant indigenous sources (grammarians, treatises on 
pronunciation: pratisakhyas, orthographic peculiarities, etc. 2 ) as well as 
the data furnished by loan-words—e.g., in Greek words borrowed by the 
Indians or vice versa—were carefully studied 3 and in the course of the 
present century supplemented by mechanical recordings of Veda recita¬ 
tion. In spite of cases of undeniable variability in ancient times 4 —which, 
it is true, may account for some remarkable peculiarities in the traditional 
pronunciation 5 —this recitation appears to be strikingly uniform. 6 I am 
rather sceptical about a doctrine enunciated to elucidate Vedic intona¬ 
tion, 7 the more so as no regard was paid to the Indian tradition and the 
explanations proposed for definite phenomena pertaining to a reinforce¬ 
ment of the initial sound of a word (e.g. the loss of an originally obligatory 
augment) were incompatible with well-established grammatical doctrines. 
The traditional orthography of the samhitas was on the other hand fixed 
at a late date and, as shown by metric peculiarities, misrepresents in 
several points the pronunciation of the poets themselves. 

A passing reference may also be made to some successful attempts to 
utilize the progress made in some other provinces of general linguistics. 
The frequent perfect jabhara was recognized as a case of blend (‘contami¬ 
nation’) of ba-bhara: bhr- “to bear, carry” and jahara: hr- “to take, car- 

1 M. B. Emeneau, in Language, 22 (1946), p. 86 ff.; T. Elizarenkova, in Studies-F. B. J. 
Kuiper, The Hague 1968, p. 299 ff. 

2 Siddheshwar Varma, Critical studies in the phonetic observations of Indian grammar¬ 
ians, London 1929; W. S. Allen, Phonetics in ancient India, Oxford 1953; M. Walleser, Zur 
Aussprache von Skt. a, in Z.I.I. 5, p. 193 ff. 

3 I refer to Wackernagel, Grammatik, I, p. 1 ff.; Debrunner, Nachtrage, I, p. 1 ff.; Renou, 
Grammaire vedique, p. n ff. 

4 For r: ri see Debrunner, o.c., I, p. 19. The Kashmir tradition of the Rgveda acquaints 
us with some interesting differences in the orthography which point, or may point, to 
differences in the language itself (I. Scheftelowitz, in W.Z.K.M. 21, p. 85 ff.). 

5 See e.g. K. R. Pisharoti, in Bharatiya Vidya, 5 (Bombay 1945), p. 55 ff. 

6 J. Kirste, in Wiener Sitzungsber. 160 (1909), I; J. F. Staal, Nambudiri Veda recitation, 
The Hague 1961 (with some references). 

7 E. Sievers, in I.F. 42, 193 ff.; 43, p. 1 ff.; p. 129 ff. 
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ry” 1 and must be viewed in the light of the decided preference for adhi-hr- 
“to procure” and abhi-hr- “to bring, offer” where -bhr- might have been 
used. 2 The insight into phenomena such as metathesis (e.g., jirvi-: jivri- 
“decrepit”), 3 epenthesis, 4 assimilation, and dissimilation was deepened 
with the unavoidable result that some questions turned out to be more 
complex than scholars two generations ago were prepared to suppose: 
a case in point is pibati “he drinks”: pa- “to drink” which formerly was 
held to have p for b or b for p, but nowadays is considered a vexed prob¬ 
lem. 5 Attention was also drawn to cases or possibilities of haplology (vais- 
navaruna- “belonging to Visnu and Varuna” instead of vaisnavavaruna-) e 
or of dissimilation of whole words (‘kontaktdissimilatorischer Schwund’ 
or ‘Satzhaplologie’) 7 ; to individual forms covered by Grassmann’s rule, 8 
to irregular omissions and intrusions of sounds, 9 etc. 

Proceeding from the admirable results of the analytical, but necessarily 
non-comparative, phonological and morphological descriptions of the 
ancient Indian grammarians, European scholars were, from the very 
beginnings, able to gain an insight into the Vedic sound system and the 
important phenomenon of vowel gradation (or alternation: ‘Ablaut’). 10 
However, in the course of the XIX th century the traditional doctrine 
proved untenable in two respects. Especially after the so-called sonant 
theory had been proposed for Indo-European 11 —stating that certain 
sounds could function both as consonants and as vowels—, it became 
clear that Old Indian a had in a considerable number of cases arisen 
from n —here the Indians had taught the disappearance of the consonant 
n which occurs in the corresponding strong forms: rdj-an-i (sing, loc.) 
“king”: rdj-a-su (plur. loc.)—the three vowel system of Old Indian 

1 Debrunner, Nachtrage, I, p. 139. 

2 A. Minard, Trois dnigmes sur les Cent chemins, I, Paris 1949, p. 152. 

3 Debrunner, o.c., I, p. 154 f. 

4 Cf. also Narten, Sigmatische Aoriste, p. 95. 

5 Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, II, p. 287; Debrunner, o.c., I, p. 63. 

6 Gonda, in Studies-F. B. J. Kuiper, p. 223; M. Leumann, ibidem, p. 53 ff.; G. Cardona, 
On haplology in Indo-European, Philadelphia 1968 (a somewhat speculative discussion of 
complications: haplologized forms buttressed by definite homophonous suffixes). 

7 Gonda, in A.O. 21, p. 267 ff.; Debrunner, o.c., I, p. 163. 

8 Thumb-Hauschild, Handbuch, I, I, p. 294 ff. 

9 Debrunner, o.c., I, p. 159 f. 

10 Since a discussion of many points of phonological interest cannot be kept separate 
from the Indo-European background, only some of those problems will be selected here 
which, while being of special grammatical or interpretative interest, have continued to 
attract the attention of scholars in the last four decades. For the history of research before 
1929 see Wfist, Indisch, p. 77 ff. 

11 K. Brugmann, in G. Curtius, Studien, 9, p. 361 ff.; H. Osthoff, in P.B.B. 3, p. 1 ff. (both 
articles 1876). One may also read with profit J. Kurylowicz, Probleme der indogermanischen 
Lautlehre, in II. Fachtagung fur indogermanische und allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft, 
Innsbruck 1962, p. 107 ff. 
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(1 a , i, u, and a, i, u) could no longer be postulated for the parent language. 1 
Old Indian a and a must, on the contrary, be derived from I. E. a, e, 0, 
and a, e, 0, respectively. In the second place comparative philology came 
to differ from the Indian grammarians in that it was not the weak grade 
which was taken as the normal or basic phase in the vowel series a, e 
(( ai), ai (( ai); zero, a, a etc. but the full grade or guna, from which the 
lengthened (vrddhi) and zero grades were claimed to have arisen by 
processes of strengthening and weakening. Combining the phenomena of 
vowel gradation, stem gradation and accentuation Benfey 2 has as early as 
1852 seen that accented strong forms such as prdnc- “directed forwards” 
were original and weak forms such as prac- the result of a loss of accent. 

That is not to say that all details were soon clarified or even studied. 
For instance, after the theory of the Indo-European long vocalic sonants 
had been established 3 the occurrence of a beside an, dm in the weak grade 
gave rise to considerable dispute. 4 

Whereas, however, the main conclusions arrived at in the seventies 
of the preceding century have for many years been generally accepted, 
one detail, known as Brugmann’s rule (I. E. 0 in an open syllable > 
I. Iran. d)p remained controversial 6 far into the present century, even 
after its author himself had withdrawn his proposal in view of forceful 
counter arguments. 7 “It is a curious irony of fate that ‘Brugmann’s law’ 
refers not to one of this eminent master’s numerous discoveries which have 
become the common property of science but to a dogma which was 
vigorously attacked at the outset”. 8 The equations on which this law was 
based should indeed rather be explained either as cases of an original 
lengthened grade (e.g., jdnu- “knee”: Gr. yovu; some scholars compared 
Gr. ywvla “corner, angle”; Tpiywvo ? “triangular” 9 ; as products of analogy 
(datdram (acc. sing.) “the giver”: Gr. So') to pa beside the nom. data < 
*doto(r)-] compare also the Greek type dywv, gen. sing, dyoovop “assembly 
met to see games etc.” which shows an actual advance of the long vowel 

1 For a discussion of the difficulties resulting from this theory see also F. de Saussure, in 
M.S.L. 3 (1877), p. 359 ff. (= Recueil, p. 379 ff.). 

2 Benfey, Grammatik, p. 310. 

3 De Saussure, Memoire, p. 239 ff. 

4 I refer to Wackernagel, Grammatik, I, p. 16; Debrunner, Nachtrage, I, p. 10. 

6 Brugmann, o.c., 9, p. 363 ff. 

6 It was for instance rejected—and rightly so—by J. Schmidt, in K.Z. 25 (1881), p. 1 ff.; 
A. Meillet, in M.S.L. 9 (1896), p. 142 ff.; Wiist, Indisch, p. 84 f.; Thumb-Hauschild, Hand- 
buch, I, x, p. 220 ff. 

7 Brugmann, in I.F. 32 (1913), p. 191. (Compare also the same in Grundriss 2 , 1 , p. 139). 

8 C. D. Buck, in A. J.P. 17 (1896), p. 445. 

9 See however Debrunner, in I.F. 60, p. 41 f. (another possibility is -ytovoi; <*yov F-0-9). 
The question is still in dispute (see A. Debrunner, in I.F. 60, p. 40 ff.); one should not be 
too sceptical because of Gr. ycovta. 
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in all cases); or as result of rhythmic tendencies especially in two 
morphological classes, viz. the perfect of the type jajana (jan- “to gener¬ 
ate, be born”): Gr. ysyova, and the causatives of the type sadayati “he 
causes to sit down” as against Lat. moneo “I remind”. Whereas Brugmann 1 
had maintained that no other satisfactory explanation of these forms had 
been advanced, Buck, 2 recalling Gr. nzyryoL (perf. of <palvo> “I cause to 
appear”), Lat. sedit “he has sat down” ( 0 . I. sasada), and perfects with a 
long vowel beside presents with a or o (cf., e.g., Lat. scabo, perf. scabi 
“I scratch”), and, regarding the a in the causatives as due to the influence 
of denominatives—compare also Gr. -rpojTrdco “I turn (frequently)”: 
Tpsuw “I turn”—, showed that these categories can be explained without 
our having recourse to the ‘law’ under discussion. Rather than the 
possibility of differences in intonation, 3 it is the fact that in prehistoric 
times the development o') a preceded that of e ) a —the possibility of a 
common change with Slavonic deserves to be considered—which seems 
to have been an important factor in this process : 4 a pair like nom. sing. 
*doto(r)\ acc. *dotorm "giver” (Gr. Scoxwp: Swxopa), after developing into 
*doto(r): *dotarm, became, by way of analogous levelling, *dotd(r): 
*ddtorm because there was no other possibility; hence 0 . 1 . data: dat&ram. 
The differences between the Indo-European and the Indo-Iranian systems 
of vowel alternation led on the other hand to the introduction of forms 
such as (I. Ir. and) Vedic sadayati “he causes to sit” (root sad-) beside 1 . 1 . 
*raucayati "he causes to shine” (root ruS-) ) Ved. rocayati {a + a) a, 
a -)- u) I. Ir. an ) Ved. o) whereas I. E. had *sodeieti and Houkeieti , 5 
Likewise in contradistinction to its sister languages, where the phenom¬ 
enon is scarce and incidental, 6 Old-Indian especially after the period of 
the Rgveda, systematically availed itself of the possibilities furnished by 
the co-existence of a normal and a lengthened grade: in cases such as 
bliumi- “earth”: bliauma- “relating to the earth”, the lengthened grade 
has—as a rule in combination with a shift of accent— become functional: 
compare, e.g., stri- “woman”: straina- “female”; tridhdtu- “threefold”: 
traidhatavi- “name of a ceremony”. 7 In the course of time, in order to 


1 Brugmann, Grundriss (i st ed.), II, p. 1146; 1205 f. 

2 Buck, l.c. See also chapter IV, p. 102. 

3 Sievers, in Festschrift-W. Braune, Dortmund 1920, p. 156. 

4 M. Mayrhofer, Handbuch des Pali, Heidelberg 1951, 1 , p. 35 ff. 

5 J. Kurylowicz, in M.S.L. 45, p. 57 ff. Recent attempts to support Brugmann's argu¬ 
ment may be omitted. 

6 For particulars see Wackernagel-Debrunner, Grammatik, II, 2, p. 103 ff. In Old-Iranian 
this type of derivation is on the increase. Incorrectly: Burrow, Sanskrit language, p. 198 f. 

7 N. Stchoupak, in M.S.L. 21, p. 27 makes some remarks on the meaning of derivatives of 
this type. 
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elucidate this important and most productive development attention was 
drawn to the greater intensity of initial syllables in Latin and German 1 11 
(where however the accentuation was quite different); to the alleged 
existence of monosyllables with vrddhi and a collective meaning ( vac- 
“speech”: vacas- “word”) ; 2 to originally expressive and rhythmic length¬ 
ening. 3 Most probably, however, its origin must be sought in definite 
examples in which the vrddhi was characteristic of the paradigm of the 
word which was at the base of the derivative (nominatives of mono¬ 
syllables 4 ) 5 . 

The ‘reconstruction’ of an I. E. schwa (based on the correspondence of 
O. Ind. i with Lat. a etc. < I. E. 3 : pitar- “father”: Lat. pater) proposed 
by Fick 6 and others, proved, notwithstanding some abortive attempts at 
demonstrating its incorrectness 7 or at proving the i to be suffixal wherever 
it appears, 8 substantially justified and indispensable. This is not to say 
that it did not leave prolonged discussions on some details. The assump¬ 
tion of a development I. E. 3 > 0 . I. a 9 was rightly rejected, etymological 
explanations such as ratna- (<( *rd-tno- 10 ) “wealth”: rati- “gift” being ques¬ 
tionable. Relations such as that between dhe-nu- “milch-cow” {( *dlie[i]- 
nu-), dhdy-as- “nourishing” and dhay-a-ti “he sucks” (( *dhd-ie-ti?) contin¬ 
ued, on the other hand, to tempt the ingenuity of comparatists. Most sup¬ 
positions are untenable: change of *3 ) a before i beginning an open syllable ; n 
“Zerdehnung, wo anscheinend der Diphthong auf Kontraktion beruht” : 12 
destha- “giving most” < *dd-istha -; prestha- “dearest” < *pray-istha-, etc. ; 13 
the forms with e to be regarded as secondary innovations after dhayati ; 14 


1 Cf. L. Havet, in M.S.L. 6, p. 13 if. 

2 W. Streitberg, in I.F. 3, p. 380 ff.; but see Bloomfield, in T.A.P.A. 26, p. 5 ff. (esp. p. 9). 

3 E. Schwyzer, Griechisclie Grammatik, I, Miinchen 1939, p. 356. 

4 Wackernagel-Debrunner, Grammatik, III, p. 29 f. 

5 M. Leumann, in I.F. 61, p. 1 if. 

6 A. Fick, in B.B. 3 (1879), p. 157 ff. 

7 e.g. H. Pedersen, in K.Z. 36, p. 74 ff.; 38, p. 400. 

8 Burrow, in T.P.S. 1949, p. 22 ff.; the same, Sanskrit language, p. 84 ff.; 104; 108 ff. 

9 F. Bechtel, Die Hauptprobleme der indogermanischen Lautlehre, Gottingen 1892, 
p. 252. 

10 O. Szemerenyi, in K.Z. 73, p. 181 proposes *r[d ]- + a suffix -atna-, rd- being the weak 
grade beside *reH- > 0 . 1 . rd- ‘to grant’. An original paradigm *reH-i-s / *red-i-es makes 
also Vedic rayi- "possession, wealth”, revant- "opulent” on the one hand and ray-, ra[y]- 
(nom. rd-s, gen. rdy-as) “property” on the other more intelligible. 

11 Chr. Bartholomae, Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, Strassburg 1895-1901, I, 1, p. 
28. Cf. also Thumb-Hauschild, Handbuch, I, 1, p. 269. 

12 Wackernagel, Grammatik, I, p. 51. 

13 J. Hertel, Die arische Feuerlehre, Leipzig 1925, p. 63 ff.; 78 ff. most improbably dis¬ 
connects dhenu- and dhayati. It is however to be noted that in the Rgveda irestha- is often 
trisyllabic representing, in view of Gr. kqsicov “lord”, a form *sra-istha- (B. Ghosh, Lin¬ 
guistic introduction to Sanskrit, Calcutta 1937, P' 34). 

14 Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik, II, p. 67. 
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in another explanation: *dhed-') O. I. dhd-, hence dhatrl- “nurse”; with i : 
*dhd-i-to-')*dhi-i-t 6 ') 0 . I. dhita-, the verbal adjective; and later the stem 
*dhei- (> O. I. dhay-) followed by a consonant was to become *dhei-, 
hence dhenu-, but dhdyati was left unmentioned. 1 

A few words must here be said about the significance of the laryngeal 
theory 2 for Old Indian phonetics. 3 De Saussure’s 4 assumption that a simi¬ 
larity of phonemic variation in morphemes of a seemingly different 
structure such as Gr. iyoi <( *<7ey-w : s-rr/_-ov; XsCrt-co: s-Xtu-ov and i-az a-jxi: 
ara-TO-e; must be conceived as pointing to anterior forms of a similar 
structure led him to a uniform theory of the Indo-European ablaut. The 
original long vowels (to be distinguished from those long by vrddhi) 
resulted from a combination of e with several consonants which were no 
longer found in the historical periods and were afterwards called laryn- 
geals (H): *dhe- “to place”; *std- “to stand”; *do- “to give” are re¬ 
spectively derived from *dheH 1 , *steH 2 , *deH 3 . 5 When preceding the 
vowel e these three laryngeals caused this vowel to assume the colour 
e, a, o, respectively: *es- “to be” < *H 1 es- ; *anti “in front” < *H 2 enti; 
*osti- “bone” < *H 3 esti-. Until 1927, this theory was accepted by only a 
few scholars; however, after reflexes of laryngeals were pointed out in 
Hittite 6 the theory began to win favour. 

Since the difference in vowel quality has ceased to exist in Old Indian 
the (disputed) question as to the number of laryngeals is for our purposes 
of little consequence. In other respects, however, the theory may contrib¬ 
ute to a more satisfactory understanding of a variety of phenomena. 7 

1 Benveniste, Origines, p. 169. A simple solution would be *dhei- (in dhay-as- "nourish¬ 
ing”) > dhei- (long diphthong > short diphthong). 

2 It should be borne in mind that many fundamental questions pertaining to this theo¬ 
ry are still controversial. 

3 For a brief survey see e.g. W. P. Lehmann, Proto-Indo-European phonology, Austin 
1952, p. 22 if.; E. Polome, Zum heutigen Stand der Laryngaltheorie, in Revue beige de 
philologie et d’histoire, 30 (1952), p. 444 ff.; Burrow, Sanskrit language, p. 84 if.; W. Win¬ 
ter (editor). Evidence for laryngeals, Univ. of Texas i960 and the review of this book by 
B. Panzer, in Linguistics 50 (1969), p. 86 ff.; J. Puhvel, Laryngeals and the I.E. verb, 
Berkeley i960; F. O. Lindeman, Einfiihrung in die Laryngaltheorie, Berlin 1970 (see esp. 
p. 43; 45 f.; 57; 63; 66 f.; 77; 78; 79 f.; 81; 82; 89, also on points of Vedic interest which I 
left unmentioned). 

4 De Saussure, Memoire, p. 146. 

5 Curiously enough the implication that Original Indo-European has had only one vow¬ 
el—in which it would be unique (see also N. S. Trubetzkoy, Grundziige der Phonologie, 
Prague 1939, p. 86)—does not seem to have worried De Saussure and most advocates of 
his theory very much. 

6 J. Kurylowicz, in Symbolae grammaticae—J. Rozwadowski, 1 (Krakow 1927), p. 95 ff.; 
the same, in Prace filologiczne 11 (1927), p. 201 ff.; W. Couvreur, De Hettitische A, Louvain 
1935 - 

7 A useful survey may be found in F. B. J. Kuiper, Traces of laryngeals in Vedic Sanskrit, 
in India antiqua, a volume of Oriental studies presented to J. Ph. Vogel, Leyden 1947, p. 
198 ff.; for loss of a laryngeal in “internal sandhi” the same, in Die Sprache, 7, p. 14 ff.; for a 
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Forms such as tir-a-ti “to pass over” (compare also liras “across”) beside 
tar-a-ti were formerly explained by assuming a vocalic r (r) followed by 
a corresponding transitional consonant (r) in the weak form of the root 
[Hrr-e-ti, usually written *tr v -e-ti). The question has to be asked why a 
(consonantal) r is not found, as to be expected, between consonant and 
vowel, rather than r (compare also the etymologically related trdyate “he 
protects”). It appears that tirati should rather be interpreted as con¬ 
tinuing HrH-e-ti in which the r occupied an interconsonantal position 
so as to appear as a vowel (*r } 0 . I. ir). Alternations such as tirna- (the 
verbal adjective) and tirati, or as sirsan- “head” beside the synonymous 
sir as- are explicable on the understanding that *trHno- and *krHsen- on the 
one hand and *trHeti and * fifties- on the other developed differently, rH 
before a consonant appearing as ir (when preceded by a labial, as Hr 1 ) in 
Old Indian, and an intermediate stage between rH and ir, ur being the 
f postulated long ago (the reduced low-tone form represented as ir before 
consonants and as ir before vowels 2 ). Whereas ni-ta- “guided, led” beside 
the present nay-ati and the noun ne-tar- “the one who leds” was often 
held to derive from the two-syllabic base *nei-a x —the weakest form of 
which is *nid- > *ni - 3 —to be postulated beside *nei- (> 0.1. nay- and we-), 
the laryngeal theory states this alternation as follows: the combinations 
iH, uH resulted in i, u while after the corresponding diphthongs (eiH, 
euH) the H disappeared without trace. 4 If however the traditional d is 
identified with many, though not all, 5 comparatists with a vocalic version 
of the H (H), both explanations are substantially identical. 6 

Some curious instances of alternation between a and i, formerly 
described as cases of “Vokalschwachung” 7 or analogy, 8 can be explained if 
we assume the effect of what has been called laryngeal umlaut 9 on a 
reduced grade vowel of a preceding syllable, e.g., I. E. *k e mH- > O. I. 


bibliographical note see Debrunner, Nachtrage, I, p. 46 f.; 57. 

1 M. Bloomfield, in B.B. 23, p. 108. 

2 Since De Saussure, Memoire, p. 239 £f. 

3 I cannot enter here into a discussion of the laryngealist controversy as to whether the 
Orig. I.E. phonological system comprised the long vowels *i etc. or instead of these *iH etc. 
How to judge a sing, instr. in -i (e.g. sdmi- “effort”) in pausa (an uncontracted iH as a 
sandhi variant?), if the stem (iami) contains i < *iH'i 

4 Burrow, Sanskrit language, p. 109. 

6 Burrow, o.c., p. 88 is among those who reject this hypothesis. 

6 American scholars—see E. H. Sturtevant, The Indo-Hittite laryngeals, Baltimore 
1942—, while keeping the old system intact and fitting it into their version of the laryngeal 
theory erroneously supposed the laryngeals to have existed in a Indo-Hittite, pre-Indo- 
European period, but to have vanished in Indo-European proper. 

7 Grassmann, Worterbuch, 1394 s.v. simi-. 

8 Wackemagel, Grammatik, I, p. 18. 

9 Kuiper, in A.O. 20 (1946), p. 23 ff. 
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sim-: *kemH 2 -) 0 . I. sam- in saml- “effort” but RV. I, 151, 1 stmt-. 

The curious increase of the number of voiceless aspirates, 1 which 
appear only in Indo-Iranian with any frequency—initial th, rare in later 
texts, does not however occur in the Rgveda—have intrigued many 
scholars. 2 Correspondences such as O. I. stha- “to stand”: Gr. lcty) fii 
(icrrafAi), Lat. stare; ratha- “chariot”: Lat. rota ; prthu- “broad”: Gr. 71X1x1:6? 
gave rise to divergent views, some scholars regarding the aspirates as 
secondary developments, others maintaining that these sounds belonged 
to the parent language 3 or avowing their ignorance. 4 Untenable sugges¬ 
tions 5 6 can be omitted here. Nowadays the prevailing opinion is that the 
voiceless aspirates are largely an innovation of Indo-Iranian, the origin 
of which can generally speaking be attributed to a combination of I. E. 
H with a preceding unaspirated voiceless consonant and ensuing processes 
of levelling by way of analogy.® Thus the paradigm panthas (nom. sing.) 
“road”, gen. sing, pathas, which is etymologically related to Gr. 7 uovto? 
“sea”, Lat. pons (stem pont-) “bridge”, is explained as continuing I. E. 
*ponteH-s: *pntH-os, the th being introduced from the weak cases into 

o 

the strong where it is absent in Old Iranian: Av. panta (nom.): patio 
(gen.). 7 It may be recalled that De Saussure 8 had already assumed a 
development *pltd-ii- ) 0 . 1. prthu- and *sta- "to stand” ) 0 . 1, stha- in the 
present tistliati where 3 preceded the thematic vowel ( < * (s) ti-std-e-ti). 
This development entailed the appearance of voiceless aspirates in 
combinations of^>, t, k at the end of a root and a suffix or ending beginning 
with a sonant aspirate: kdh ') kth. 

The co-existence of t and th was utilized for the purpose of semantic 


1 J. Zubaty, in K.Z. 31 (1892), p. 1 ff. 

2 See also Wfist, Indisch, p. 95; Thumb-Hauschild, Handbuch, I, 1, p. 279. 

3 I refer to Wackernagel, Grammatik, I, p. 119; 122, who (p. 121) speaks of a transition of 
voiceless aspirates to k, t, p in most sister languages. Compare also Meillet, Les dialectes 
indo-europeennes, Paris 1950, p. 78 if. 

4 Brugmann, Grundriss, I, p. 633. 

6 e.g. H. Petersson, Studien fiber die indogermanische Heteroklisie, Lund 1921, p. 251 
(Wurzelerweiterung); Hirt, Indogerm. Grammatik, I, p. 246; P. Kretschmer, in K.Z. 55, 
p. 98 (influence of languages spoken in Asia Minor). 

6 E. H. Sturtevant failed to prove that three different laryngeals had converted a 
preceding t etc. into th etc. in Orig. Indo-European. His proposal (o.c., § 78a) to solve the 
difficulty presented by the superlatives in -istha- (as against Gr. -taro-) beside which 
there is no trace of a H comparable to the a in Gr. t'a-raim is far from convincing: the 
feminine abstract nouns postulated by him as bases of these adjectives are found nowhere; 
on the contrary, the abstract beside Gr. apiaxo? is not *apiaTa but apexf). Neither form 
nor function of the superlatives force us, moreover, to try this way. 

7 Kurylowicz, Etudes indo-europeennes, Krakow 1935, p. 46 ff.; the same, L’apophonie 
en indo-europeen, Wroclaw 1956, p. 377. See e.g. also Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, II, p. 363. 

8 De Saussure, in B.S.L. 1891, p. CXVIII (cf. Recueil, p. 603). See also Meillet, in M.S.L. 
10, p. 276. 
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differentiation: 1 ukta- “said” (with an original suffix * 46 -): uktha- “saying, 
a kind of recitation” (with a younger suffix), with the result that -tha- 
came to play an important part in the Old Indian morphology. Similar 
differentiations may be assumed to have developed in the dual of the 
verb, the 3 rd person remaining bhar-a-tas, the 2 nd becoming bhdr-a-thas. 
The -tha- in the ordinals ( caturtha- “the fourth”, etc. 2 ) is therefore neither 3 
inherited from Indo-European, nor an expressive variant 4 but rather the 
result of a younger differentiation 5 which spread in this non-deverbative 
group. 6 7 

There are other traces of H in cases where it was immediately preceded 
by an occlusive. Thus the Vedic mdh-, maha-, mahas-, mahd-, etc. “great¬ 
ness), etc.” may continue an I. E. root *me§-H -; whereas in Greek the 
H disappeared without a trace, it seems to have extended to the whole 
Old Indian declension from those forms in which it occurred before a 
vowel (e.g., gen. sing. *megH-es) where it is supposed to have caused the 
aspiration () *me§hes ) O. I. mahas)? 

Not all hypotheses concerning laryngeals are however equally felici¬ 
tous. 8 Occasional exceptions and the non-occurrence of forms which 
might be expected sometimes detract from their probability. Especially 
when alternative ‘traditional’ explications based on for instance, analogy, 
are less complicated, the assumption of a prehistoric sound otherwise no 
longer traceable is not always convincing. The origin of perfects of the 
type uvaca (vac- “to speak”), for instance, may be understood 9 without 
ignoring the existence of vavaca, and without being under the necessity of 
proving that at least a considerable number of the roots showing this type 
of reduplication originally had an initial laryngeal; of assuming for O. I. 
vad- “to speak” a regular perfect stem *Hu-Huod- or *Hu-Houd-; of 
choosing the second of these forms as the one which could develop into 


1 Thieme, Fremdling, p. 65 too theoretically distinguishes, in three cases, a general and 
abstract -td- and a particular and concrete -thd-. 

2 Not, with Burrow, Sanskrit language, p. 195 < *caturta < *caturtaH “fourness, group 
of four”. A similar untenable opinion was pronounced in connection with the superlatives 
in -istha- (e.g. vdnistlia- “gaining most”) by Sturtevant, The Indo-Hittite laryngeals, 
§ 78a (thematic adjectives built on ancient feminine abstracts or collectives in -td < *teH 2 ). 

3 As is said in Wackernagel-Debrunner, Grammatik, II, 2, p. 720. 

4 Meillet, in Symb. gramm. Rozwadowski, I, p. 107. 

6 Cf. Benveniste, Noms d’agent et noms d’action en indo-europeen, Paris 1948, p. 164. 

6 For th in I.E. suffixes in general: Hj. Frisk, Suffixales -th- im Indogermanischen, Gote- 
borg 1936. 

7 Compare also Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, II, p. 550 s.v. majmdn-. 

8 There are indeed serious reasons for rejecting (with Kurylowicz, Apophonie, p. 169) the 
laryngeal theory with regard to the later stages of the individual Indo-European languages, 
because such attempts would be “aptes a discrediter la theorie”. 

9 See p. 102. 
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uvad and of considering it “only of secondary importance whether we 
assume a dissimilatory loss of the uu and later development I. E. *o 
) Skt. d or whether we prefer to regard the a as resulting from a shorten¬ 
ing of the long diphthong *au ”- 1 

The consistent advocates of the laryngeal theory think it preferable to 
traditional explications also because it enables them to reduce the number 
of types or categories belonging to the same formation. It has for instance 
been suggested 2 that the y lh , 5 th and g th present classes 3 should be ex¬ 
plained as perfectly parallel formations: O. I. rinakti “he leaves, empties” 
(7 th class) < I. E. *li-ne-k u -ti; srnoti “he hears” (5 th class) < I. E. *kl-ne- 
u-ti; punati “he cleanses, purifies” (9 th class) < *pu-ne-H-ti. While in so 
doing they return to the ancient Indian theory of an infix n - f- a vowel 
(- no-/-nu - in the 5 th class etc.), the advantages and disadvantages of 
which can indeed be discussed, they neglect to verify the assumption of 
strong forms of the type *li-ne-k u -ti for the parent language. 4 The advan¬ 
tage claimed for this hypothesis—strictly parallel roots consisting of 
three sounds 5 each: lik w -, kfu-, puH —was however also characteristic 
of the “traditional” explanation, if we realize that *pii- represents *pud- 
(the forms of the 9 th class being analysable as *pu-n-d-ti: *pu-n-d-mes). 
Nor is the laryngeal theory needed to understand forms such as ananti 
“they breathe” (•< *an[d]-enti ), 6 because there is never trace of d before a 
vowel. This absence of d enables us also to explain the paradigms dM-s 
“vision”: gen. sing, dhiy-as; bhu-s “world”: bhuv-as ; the nominatives 
presuppose *dhid~, bhu-d ; the y and v in the genitives are transitional 
sounds pronounced after the disappearance of d . 7 

There is no generally accepted theory to account for the variation 
known as the mobile s which affects all Indo-European languages, 8 some 
scholars 9 being inclined to regard it as due to loss of initial s in sandhi 
(after consonantal auslaut), others 10 supposing it to be the remnant of a 
preformative element the meaning of which had become obscured. A 
disadvantage of the latter hypothesis is the almost complete absence of 

1 Thus W. Winter, in Language, 26 (1950), p. 365 ff. 

2 H. Hendriksen, Untersuchungen iiber die Bedeutung des Hethitischen fur die Laryn- 

galtheorie, Copenhagen 1941, p. 17. 

■’ See chapter IV, p. 83 ff. 

1 See chapter IV, n. 85 f. 

6 Of course Hendriksen, l.c., speaks of “consonants”. 

6 Cf. Hendriksen, o.c., p. 16. 

7 Cf. Hendriksen, o.c., p. 16 f. In these cases one should not, with L. Zgusta, in Arch. Or. 
19, p. 441, regard the i and u as instances of lengthening in monosyllabic words. 

8 J. Schrijnen, Etude surlephenomene del’s mobile. Thesis Louvain 1891. 

9 e.g. Burrow, Sanskrit language, p. 80. 

10 e.g. Thumb-Hauschild, Handbuch, I, 1, p. 304. 
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plausible examples of this s before the vocalic onset of a word, where one 
would expect to find it as well, if the s represented a prefix. The suggestion 1 
that there did exist, in that position, an alternation laryngeal + vowel: 
s + laryngeal + vowel could not however be supported by a sufficient 
number of reliable etymologies. 2 

Many scholars have taken the trouble to elucidate a complex of 
phenomena which for convenience may be collectively described as 
prothesis. Here too it is only the examination of pertinent facts based on 
sound etymological combinations which will lead us to a satisfactory 
result. 3 From the succession of hypotheses some may be quoted: the 
suggestions to analyse irajyati “to arrange, dispose” as *ir-aj-ya-ti i or as a 
kind of intensive *ir-arj-ya-ti 5 (cf. perfects of the type iy-esa is- “to 
wish”; uv-osa: us- "to burn”; to regard that i or the u in uloka- = loka- 
“world” as a genuine prothetic vowel, 6 ir as a phonetic variant instead of 
r <( *r, etc. before a vowel, 7 or the u, at least in uloka-, as a Dravidian 
pronunciation. 8 

Various incorrect statements were advanced in former days with regard 
to the so-called spurious diphthongs. They have now been settled by a 
continued examination of the relevant facts: the perfect sedimd “we are 
seated” 9 cannot be identical with Lat. sedimus because of the Avestan 
perfect optative hazdyat ; 10 it has therefore to be explained as < I.Ir. *sa- 
zd-ima, not from I.Ir. *sed-ima < I.E. *se-zd-ime. 

The question of the at first sight curious double development of I. Ir. 
*az (') e,o) gave rise to some hypotheses which proved to be unacceptable: 
it can neither represent a reflex of the original I.E. *es, os with preserva¬ 
tion of the vowel qualities and compensatory lengthening, 11 because al- 

1 H. M. Hoenigswald, in Language, 28 (1952), p. 182 ff. 

2 The equation sanutdr “aside, far from”: Gr. &\/eu “away from, without” is very un¬ 
certain; drna- "wave, flood” has most likely nothing to do with sarati “to run, flow”; 
dpnoti “he reaches” nothing with sapati “he worships”. 

3 F. A. Wood, in A.J.P. 52 (1931), p. 107 fell into every kind of error: the a of dsrj- 
“blood" is not prothetic (Gr. sap, Hitt, eshar) and the word has nothing to do with srjati "to 
let go, emit”; the a- in drama- “place of pleasure” is a prefix; no etymological relation be¬ 
tween ulupa- “a species of plant” and Gothic laufs "foliage” can be possibly established; the 
identification of the initial i of inaksati “he strives to obtain” with the root i- “to go” is a 
product of fantasy. 

4 Bartholomae, Arische Forschungen, II, Halle 1886, p. 93 f. 

6 Brugmann, in I.F. 32, p. 58 ff. 

6 e.g. Pischel, Vedische Studien, I, p. 17. For uloka- see L. Renou, Etudes de grammaire 
sanskrite, I, Paris 1936, p. 79 ("w adventice”); the same, Grammaire vedique, p. 17; 37. 

7 Renou, Grammaire vedique, p. 37. 

8 I refer to Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, I, p. in f. 

9 J. Schmidt, in K.Z. 25, p. 60 ff. 

10 H. Hiibschmann, in K.Z. 26, p. 325. 

11 As was surmised by M. Bloomfield, in A.J.P. 3, p. 25 ff., and F. Edgerton, in Language, 
5, p. 266 f. 


Handbuch der Orientalistik, Abt. II, Bd I 
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ready in Indo-Iranian I.E. *e and *o had irrevocably merged in *a, nor be 
satisfactorily explained by the supposition 1 that I.Ir. *as normally be¬ 
comes O.I. o, but sometimes is ‘unrounded’ to develop into e. A prefer¬ 
able solution is based on the consideration that a transition of I.Ir. *as )• 
az is, after the loss of the z, liable to result in a disturbance of the prosodic 
patterns which may however be avoided by the insertion of a semi-vocalic 
glide; here both y and v may be expected, the former with a preceding a 
resulting in e, the latter in o. 2 Thus the transition of *az to e in cases such 
as edhi “be!” < *az-dhi seems to be due to a certain “i quality” (palataliza¬ 
tion) of the *z. 3 

Wackernagel, 4 who after others, among whom was De Saussure, 5 6 had, 
in a long and important publication, elucidated various aspects of vowel 
lengthening under the influence of rhythmic factors,® taught 7 that a 
lengthening of final a, i, u —which is almost exclusively limited to the 
Vedic samhitas—occurs only within a sentence or verse, before a single 
initial consonant of the following word. 8 The tradition of the texts being 
very reliable, 9 the fixation of this phenomenon must be considerably older 
than the texts as we know them. From the point of view of distribution 
there are remarkable differences. The vocative, verb forms in -i and -u, 
and some prepositions are, for instance, hardly ever subject to this length¬ 
ening. 10 In definite combinations a preference for a long vowel is on the 
other hand undeniable: srudhi havam “hear (my) invocation”, etc. which 
may be taken to belong to the traditions of versification; before an en¬ 
clitic a final vowel is very often long: nu cid. Wackernagel indeed added 
that for purposes of metre and versification the poets availed themselves 
of these long vowels, 11 which he observed must have existed in the living 
language. In this he was right: it cannot be maintained that this phenom- 


1 Proposed by J. Bloch, in B.S.O.S. 6, p. 291 ff. 

2 W. S. Allen, Sandhi, The Hague 1962, p. 70 f.; 101 ff. 

3 For some complications and possibilities see also V. Pisani, in Rendiconti Istituto 
Lombardo di Scienze e lettere, 83 (Milan 1950), p. 63 ff.—C. C. Uhlenbeck, Handboek der 
indische klankleer, Leiden 1894 (A manuel of Sanskrit phonetics, London 1898, § 50), p. 
54 f. assumed loss of z after it had produced a y. 

4 Wackernagel, Das Dehnungsgesetz der griechischen Komposita, Programm Basel 

1889 (= Kleine Schriften, p. 897 ff.). 

6 De Saussure in Melanges-Graux, Paris 1887, p. 737 ff. (= Recueil, p. 464 ff.). 

6 For rhythm see Meillet, in M.S.L. 2T, p. 193 ff. and B.S.L. 31, p. 1 ff. 

7 Wackernagel, Grammatik, I, p. 310 ff. 

8 For particulars see J. Zubaty, in W.Z.K.M. 2, p. 53 ff.; 133 ff.; 309 ff.; 3, 86 ff.; 151 ff.; 
281 ff.; 4, 1 ff.; 89 ff. (and especially 2, p. 139). 

9 H. Oldenberg, Prolegomena, p. 416. 

10 See also K urylow icz, L’apophonie en indo-europeen, p. 350 f. 

11 For other cases of variable length of a syllable utilized by the poets see Meillet, Me- 
langes-J. Vendryes, Paris 1925, p. 281 f.; Kuiper, in India antiqua, p. 204 f. 
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enon is due to the arbitrariness of the poets as was assumed by Oldenberg. 1 
In believing it to have been inherited in this form from the parent lan¬ 
guage he however went too far. It is moreover clear that the oft repeated 
formulation proposed by De Saussure 2 according to which these phenom¬ 
ena were due to a tendency to avoid three successive short syllables is too 
vague to account for all details and occurrences. From the rhythmic rule 
that roots with final consonants in the perfect add endings beginning with 
a consonant directly if the last syllable of the stem is prosodically short, 
but with an -i- if that syllable is long ( da-drk-se: drs- “to see” but uvoc-i- 
tha: uc- “to be pleased”), it appears that in definite cases even two pros¬ 
odically short vowels were avoided in successive syllables. 

Some scholars made attempts at modifying, supplementing and restat¬ 
ing with greater precision the rule first discovered by Sievers, 3 but often 
ignored by the interpreters of the Rgveda, that y and v after a rhythmi¬ 
cally short (light) syllable alternate with (accentless) iy, uv after a rhyth¬ 
mically long (heavy) syllable ( ajuryd - “not subject to decay” but asuriya- 
“sunless”). Oldenberg, 4 believing that the cases covered by this rule could 
be explained on rhythmic and metrical grounds, pointed out a different 
treatment in auslaut where i, i, u, u are in the oldest parts of the Rgveda 
retained before an initial vowel of the following word. Edgerton 5 supple¬ 
mented the rule by the important observation that unaccented post- 
consonantal and pre-vocalic iy, uv [rr, etc. 6 ) appear as y, v (r, etc.) after a 
short (light) syllable—so y and iy (etc.) are, in his opinion, phonetic variants 
of the same phonemes—but remain unaltered if they bear the accent (iy, 
etc.). This exception did not arise before Indo-European had developed 
into Old Indian. The general validity of Edgerton’s rule was, however, 
justly denied by Kurylowicz 7 who tried to show that these y, etc. have a 
double origin. 8 Those y and v which are inherited from Indo-European 
(e.g. cyavate “to move from one’s place”; svapna- “sleep”) are never pro¬ 
nounced iy and uv so that the phenomenon, frequent as it is, is limited 


1 Oldenberg, o.c., p. 419. 

2 De Saussure, l.c. 

3 Sievers, in P.B.B. 5 (1878), p. 129 £f. 

4 Oldenberg, Prolegomena, p. 442 and in G.G.N. 1915, p. 529 ff. 

5 F. Edgerton, in Language, 10, p. 235 ff. 

6 For these semi-vowels see Edgerton in Language, 19, p. 83 ff. 

7 Kurylowicz, Etudes indoeuropeennes, Krakdw 1935, P- 2 5 b ff.—For a discussion of the 
regular pronunciation dyavd “heaven and earth” etc. without reference to the quantity of 
the preceding syllable and the possibility of a pronunciation divas etc. where dyavas etc. are 
handed down see Debrunner and Edgerton in Language, 11, p. 117 ff. 

8 Now see also some additional remarks by W. P. Lehmann in Studies-F. B. J. Kuiper, 
The Hague 1968, p. 39 ff. To understand Burrow, Sanskrit language, p. 86 f. one should 
read Kurylowicz, o.c., p. 40; 256. 
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to definite roots and suffixes (for sydm: siy&m cf. e.g. Latin siem). The 
occurrences of “initial consonant -f- y or v” after an in most cases short 
syllable find their explanation in the tendency of the Rgveda to avoid 
syllables which are in two ways (natura as well as positione) long. 1 It 
would however be difficult to give, in questions of this nature, a generally 
acceptable account of any detail, notwithstanding such obvious tenden¬ 
cies as the avoidance of a sequence *jdnimani (four short syllables) beside 
janmani (loc. sing.) “birth”, 2 which may have contributed much to the 
spread and distribution of rival suffixes. 

As to sandhi let it suffice to say that it has been known for a long time 
that the rules determined by the indigenous grammarians are far from 
fully applicable to the Vedic samhitas; that the texts as we have them 
(especially that of the Rgveda) do not exactly reflect the original tenden¬ 
cies observed by the poets, that is to say that in their time there was still 
more latitude in these matters than the written text would have us sup¬ 
pose; that, moreover, the Vedic schools were at liberty to make their 
choice between two possibilities. 3 Contraction of vowels at the end of a 
pada interferes with the metre. 4 The thesis defended by Oldenberg 5 6 that 
at the end of a word a vowel could be of any length (from infra-brief to 
ultra-long) was justly combatted. 8 One might rather suppose the poets to 
have, from metrical necessity, made it a tradition to utilize definite, un¬ 
fixed or variable sandhi phenomena of the non-literary language for 
metrical purposes or to transform them into metrical phenomena. These 
variations 7 may to a certain extend find their explanation on the basis of 
the laryngeal theory: 8 long final vowels which have arisen from a combi¬ 
nation of a short vowel and H seem to have been used before an initial 
consonant, the short vowel remaining after the loss of H which occurred 
before a vowel (with some restrictions) and in pausa; the ante-consonantal 
variant in the course of time was generalized. On the other hand it was 
argued that lengthening due to the contraction of a short vowel at the 
end of a morpheme or a word with an H at the beginning of the following 

1 Hence also the pronunciation sata-asva- ‘consisting of a hundred horses’ beside salayus- 
‘having a hundredfold duration of life’. 

2 Meillet, in M.S.L. 12, p. 219 ff. 

3 Wackernagel, Grammatik, I, p. 306 ff.; Renou, Grammaire vedique, p. 87 ff.; Debrun- 
ner, Nachtrage, I, p. 174 ff. 

4 Oldenberg, Prolegomena, p. 389; 392. 

6 Oldenberg, in Z.D.M.G. 60, p. 115 ff. and 62, p. 478 ff. (= Kleine Schriften, p. 132 ff. 
and 287 ff.), and compare E. V. Arnold, in Z.D.M.G. 60, p. 593 ff. 

6 R. Gauthiot, Le fin de mot en indo-europeen, Thesis Paris, 1913, p. 165. 

7 for which see in general E. V. Arnold, Vedic metre, Cambridge 1905, ch. fV-VI. 

8 Kurylowicz, in R.O. 4 (1926-28), p. 196 ff.; Kuiper, Shortening of final vowels in the 
Rigveda, Amsterdam Acad. 1955. 
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element was transferred to final syllables. 1 The abhinihita sandhi (the con¬ 
tact of final e and o with an initial a which in classical sandhi is suppres¬ 
sed but in the Vedic samhitas is often written and in a still larger number 
of cases is for metrical reasons to be pronounced 2 posed the question as 
to the quantity of the final e and o. In contradistinction to Oldenberg 3 
and other authors, 4 who maintained that these final sounds were spoken 
as a(y) and av respectively, nowadays some scholars are inclined to think 
that these sounds were short whatever their colour. 5 Most probably how¬ 
ever the development was *ay a (partially preserved in Vedic) ) e and 
*av a} o (written in classical Sanskrit e’, o’), the reductions ay a ) e and 
ava y o being well known in Middle Indian. 6 

In spite of the fact that the ancient Indian grammarians had paid much 
attention to the Vedic accent which they described as musical the first 
generation of European sanskritists was rather strange to this subject. 7 
It was not before 1844 that the antiquity of this accent was understood, 8 
and it took several decades gradually to elucidate its character 9 and its 
importance from the point of view of text interpretation and of compara¬ 
tive grammar, which is apparent, e.g., from the numerous exact corres¬ 
pondences with the Greek accent, 10 and its relevance to important phenom¬ 
ena in other Indo-European languages. 11 Afterwards a number of particu¬ 
lar facts and phenomena came to be explained, e.g. the accentuation of 
nominal compounds, 12 and the accentless words and their normal position 


1 Kurylowicz, in R.O. 4, p. 196 if.; the same, Apophonie, p. 338 ff. 

2 For some particulars see also M. L. Rastogi, in I.L. 1957, P- 21 ff- (according to the 
Taittiriyas the initial a is eliminated, the other schools speak of absorption of a into the 
preceding e or 0). 

3 Oldenberg, in Z.D.M.G. 44, p. 321 if. (= Kleine Schriften, p. 617 ff.). 

1 e.g. Wackemagel, Grammatik, I, p. 324. 

6 Cf. A. M. Ghatage, Traces of short e and 0 in the Rgveda, A.B.O.R.I. 29 (1948), p. 1 ff.; 
Renou, Grammaire vedique, p. 93. 

6 Allen, Sandhi, p. 39 ff. For 'Prakritic' sandhi in the Rgveda: Bh. Ghosh, in I.L. 9, 
p. 30 ff.—As to final -au: -av : -d, after the distribution of the variants had been studied by 
R. Meringer, in K.Z. 28, p. 217 ff., the relevant facts were stated more precisely by F. Som¬ 
mer, in Festschrift-Streitberg, Heidelberg 1924, p. 253 ff.; from this article it appears that 
whereas the main treatment of these sounds in the dual ending (-d before a consonant and in 
pausa; -av before a vowel) are inherited, the partly different facts in other endings require 
special explanations. 

7 For a short survey see Wiist, Indisch, p. 78 ff. 

8 A. Holtzmann, Ueber den Ablaut, Karlsruhe 1844. 

9 W. D. Whitney, in T.A.P.A. 1869-70, p. 20 ff.; M. Haug, Ueber das Wesen und den 
Werth des wedischen Accents, Miinchen Acad. 1874. Compare J. Kurylowicz, L’accentua- 
tion des langues indo-europeenncs, Krakow 1952. 

10 F. Bopp, Vergleichendes Accentuationssystem, Berlin 1854; the same, in K.Z. 3, p. 1 ff. 
For deviations of the Indo-European accentuation: Ch. Bally, in Melanges-F. de Saussure, 
Paris 1908, p. 1 ff. and Meillet, in M.S.L. 19, p. 65 ff. 

11 K. Verner, in K.Z. 23, p. 97 ff. 

12 J. N. Reuter, in K.Z. 31, p. 157 ff.; 485 ff. 
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in the sentence. 1 The insight gained was deepened and some rules were 
restated more exactly: thus the finite verbs may be said to bear the ac¬ 
cent if the clause in which they occur refers to another sentence (i.e., not 
only in clauses which are, by a conjunction, etc., characterized as subor¬ 
dinate 2 ) ; they are accentless in completely autonomous clauses. Hence 
also the absence of the accent in the case of a vocative which as an auton¬ 
omous word interrupts a sentence. Jacobi argued successfully that al¬ 
ready in the Vedic period another type of tone was developing, which 
being expiratory in character became prominent in the living language. 3 
These few remarks are not to say that the descriptions of the Vedic accent 
found in the handbooks are correct. Sometimes facts of notation and of 
accentuation proper are confused. 4 * Especially the independent svarita has 
given rise to misunderstanding. Whereas, in the system of the Rgveda, 
etc., there is no marking of the accented syllable (udatta) but of the 
following (svarita) s instead (distinguished in writing by a vertical stroke), 
there are also cases of svarita which are independent of a preceding udatta, 
because that syllable has been suppressed: kua “where” (dissyllabic) in 
most cases is written kvd (not to be transcribed kva which, though usual, 
would suggest a gravis, but kva), the syllable being marked as a svarita. 
It causes confusion to say that here a “separate type of main accent” has 
“secondarily arisen out of contraction”. 6 As to the svarita syllable it is 
not to be regarded 7 as rising to a higher pitch (although modern reciters 
are inclined to pronounce it thus), but 8 as beginning at the high pitch of 
the preceding udatta which then falls in the process of utterance. 

Whereas Old Indian stands alone in preserving a class of voiced aspirates 
which, it is generally assumed, the parent language possessed, it does not 
preserve all occurrences of them unchanged. 9 In anticipation of their later 
weakening to h in Middle Indo-Aryan dh and bh in definite positions are 


1 Wackernagel, in I.F. i, p. 333 ff. 

2 Meillet, in B.S.L. 34, p. 122 ff. That means that in these cases the pitch of the tone is not 
lowered. 

3 H. Jacobi, in K.Z. 35, p. 563 ff. F. Weller, in Festschrift-W. Schnbring, Hamburg 
1951, p. 180 ff. is however mistaken in assuming that the Vedic poems presuppose the 
penultimate accentuation. 

4 e.g. Wackernagel, Grammatik, I, p. XXX; Macdonell, Vedic grammar, p. 80; Thumb- 

Hauschild, Handbuch, I, 1, p. 210; E. Leumann, in K.Z. 31, p. 22 ff. 

6 Not to be called a circumflex (thus K. V. Abhyankar, A dictionary of Sanskrit gram¬ 
mar, Baroda 1961, p. 49). 

6 Burrow, Sanskrit language, p. rr3; 115. 

7 With Macdonell, o.c., p. 78. 

8 In accordance with ancient Indian authorities (cf. Panini, r, 2, 29 ff.; Vajasaneyi- 
pratisakhya, r, 108 ff.; 126; 4, r4o; Rkpratisakhya, 3, 1). 

9 Bloch, L’lndo-Aryen, p. 64 f. For particulars see also Thumb-Hauschild, Handbuch, 
I, r, p. 280 f. etc. 
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sometimes represented by the aspirate: the Rgveda already exhibits forms 
of grab- “to seize, take” beside grabh- which must be older; 1 hitd- "put, 
placed” beside -dhitd- (dha - “to place”); kakuha- “lofty” instead oikakubha-; 
ihi “go!” « *i-dhi: Gr. t 0 i) is then already the only form. 2 It may be 
observed that already in the prehistoric period I.E. gh had integrally be¬ 
come h and I.E. gh and g u h had shared this development before original i- 
and e-coloured sounds. Some particulars—e.g., the exact relation between 
aham “I” and Lat. ego, Gr. eyw—have however remained obscure, con¬ 
troversial, or open to different interpretations. Similar questions have 
been raised in connection with word pairs such as sram- “to be (become) 
tired”: klam- “idem”. Do both forms continue I.E. klem-, the latter being 
irregular, 3 have we to assume two I.E. roots, 4 * or does the root klam- 
represent an analogously enlarged word group originating in a younger 
Indian word? 

In connection with the voiced sibilants (z, ?) which, while absent in 
Old Indian, must be assumed to have existed in the parent language in 
combination with voiced consonants and to have developed, in Indo- 
Iranian, from *g (and zh < *gh) it may be conceded that these sounds, 
never being independent phonemes, must have easily become subject to 
remaking. The hypothesis® that medial z was replaced by d (hence usad- 
bhis, instr. plur. of usds- “dawn”), and medial 2 by d ( pad-bhis: pad- “foot”) 
makes it possible to dispense with the assumption of various parallel 
stems. 6 

The origin of the conspicuous feature in the Old Indian phonetic system, 
as old as the oldests texts, viz. the so-called cerebrals—-“retroflex” or 
“retroverted consonants” would be more adequate terms—•, which as a 
complete series are an Indo-Aryan innovation, was already discussed by 
Pott 7 who quite rightly held that they were partly due to the influence 


1 Sometimes, the form grh- belongs to garh- “to reproach”: Wackernagel, in K.Z. 59, 
p. 23 ff. 

a See J. Bloch, in M.S.L. 23, p. 175 (who on the strength of sru-dhi "hear” etc. and brii-hl 
"speak” etc. concluded that the dh was at an earlier date liable to reduction after a long 
syllabic or a dissyllabic stem); Meillet, in I.F. 31, p. 120 ff. 

3 Walde-Pokorny, Worterbuch, I, p. 498 (Reihenwechsel); Burrow, Sanskrit language, 
P- 75 - 

4 Cf. V. Machek, in Slavia, 16, p. 187. 

6 G. H. Marsh, in J.A.O.S. 61, p. 45 ff. The occurrence of redhi, ledhi "he licks” (I.E. root 
leigh-) beside vodhum, inf. of vah- "to carry” (I.E. root uegh- + -turn) weakens the author’s 
thesis that medial *az (< *az before a dental) regularly became 0. Hesitatingly, Renou, 
Grammaire vedique, p. 29 f. 

6 Compare already A. Kuhn, in K.Z. r, p. 273 ff.; see also L. Bloomfield, in A.J.P. 32, p. 
55 (a parallel stem in -f). The cerebral in padbhis (cf. Macdonell, Vedic Grammar, p. 34) has 
as far as I know defied solution; see Debrunner, Nachtrage, I, p. 92). 

7 A. F. Pott, Etymologische Forschungen, Lemgo 1833-36, I, p. 88 f.; II, p. 19; 452. See 
also H. Reichelt, in Festschrift-W. Streitberg, Heidelberg 1924, p. 231 ff. 
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of s (e.g., in nicld- “abode, a bird’s nest” < *nizdd- <I.E. nizdd-) or of r 
(which must have formed part of words such as nat- “to dance” ( nart-) 
and partly to “other Indian languages”. This threefold origin can, general¬ 
ly speaking, be retained in a modified form. After some discussion the 
data appeared to be in favour of the supposition that after i- and u- vowels, 
and after r and k, s had already in prehistoric times 1 (Iranian s, and to a 
certain extent a similar change in Slavonic) developed into s: 0 . 1 . justa-, 
justa- “liked, pleased” (the t is due to assimilation): cf. Lat. gustus “tast¬ 
ing” ; Av. asiSto “quickest”: Gr. w'/.ictto?. In the wake of this s there also 
occurred other cases of combinatory change. Fortunatov, establishing his 
much, and rightly, attacked “law”, 2 instead of r as a factor in this process 
substituted the cerebralisation of dental occlusive, or s, after l, combining 
it with the disappearance of the l and a facultative lengthening of the 
preceding vowel. The reactions of other scholars to this hypothesis were 
largely determined by their evaluation of the influence of the substratum, 
which was by some of them either ignored or completely denied, 3 the 
cerebralisation being considered explicable as a dialectal development in 
some part of the Indo-Aryan area. 4 

A modification of Fortunatov’s rule was—on the basis of a number of now 
mostly rejected etymologies—proposed by Scheftelowitz: 5 n and s follow¬ 
ing l become n and s while the l disappears and a preceding short vowel is 
lengthened. Others are inclined to reject it completely. 6 The etymologies 
quoted in support—e.g. pant- "hand”: Gr. TtaXap) “palm of the hand”— 
are indeed highly disputable and alternative explanations on the basis of 
influence of the substratum often worth considering. Moreover, there is 
no denying that the third source of cerebrals—viz. other languages—was 
in the form of borrowings from Middle Indo-Aryan productive already at 
an early date: vikata- “horrible, monstrous” is no doubt a Prakritism 
(in M.I.A. v or r may cerebralise dentals) for vikrta- “disfigured” which 
does not appear in the early period. In other cases, e.g. tandula- “grain (of 
rice)”, a direct borrowing from a substratum is even more probable. 

1 For chronological particulars see W. Porzig, Die Gliederung des indogermanischen 
Sprachgebietes, Heidelberg 1954, P- 164 f- and A. Martinet, in Word, 11, p. 132. 

2 F. F. Fortunatov, in B.B. 6, p. 215 ff.; K.Z. 36, p. 1 ff. 

3 Bartholomae, in I.F. 3, p. 157 ff. and in Wochenschrift fur Klass. Philologie, 15 (1898), 
p. 108 ff. 

4 The cerebral t at the end of the ritual exclamation srausat "he (the god) must hear us” 
is—like the au instead of 0 —due to the special use of the word (cf. K. Hoffmann, in Z.D.M. 
G. no, p. 176 f.) rather than Prakrit influence (thus W. Foy, in Z.D.M.G. 50, p. 139). 

5 I. Scheftelowitz, in K.Z. 53, p. 248 ff.; endorsed by Wiist, Indisch, p. 93; for literature 
see Thumb-Hauschild, Handbuch, I, 1, p. 241. 

6 Compare e.g. Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, I, p. 414 “kaum richtig”; II, p. 498 “aufzuge- 
ben”; the same, t)ber spontanen Zerebralnasal im friihen Indoarischen, in Melanges-Renou, 
Paris 1968, p. 509 ff.; Kuiper, in Festschrift-Kirfel, Bonn 1955, p. 138. 
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Cerebrals are indeed abundantly found and no doubt ancient in Dravidian 1 
and prevalent in most Austric languages of India, although they may 
perhaps not be original in that family. In cases such as Vedic udumbara- 
as against post-Vedic udumbara- “ficus glomerata” the Vedic dental has 
been ascribed to a tendency to avoid the cerebral; 2 that means that in 
later orthography the more popular and at the same time more exact or 
original pronunciation became evident. 3 Recently, preference was, in a 
number of cases, given to the hypothesis of a ‘spontaneous cerebral nasal’, 
if, at least, an etymology is otherwise impeccable (e.g. sthuna- “post, 
pillar”: OPers. stund etc.); the question may however be raised as to how 
far this ‘spontaneity’ was conditioned by the influence of Prakrits and 
of the substratum. 

Although such questions as will concern the Indo-europeanist rather 
than the Sanskrit scholar must remain undiscussed here, mention may be 
made of the vexed problem 4 presented by equations such as taksan- "car¬ 
penter”: Gr. TexTcov; kseti “he dwells”: Gr. x-u£co “I found, build”, words 
which are undeniably related. 5 In search of a common source of O.I. s and 
Gr. t after k I.E. s, t, p (Engl, th, a sound otherwise foreign to ancient 
Indo-European 6 ) were tentatively presented for consideration, 7 a new 
series of affricate velars ( k s , etc.) was postulated, 8 an infelicitous hypothe¬ 
sis suggested of a laryngeal from which the second element in the cluster 
might have resulted 9 and a wholly rejectable opinion ventured 10 according 
to which in the case of ksi-: xti- a reduced form of the root *teks- “to 
construct” is involved with varying suffixes (*tks-i, Hks-ti-). 11 


1 See e.g. J. Bloch, in B.S.O.S. 5, p. 731 ff. For a bibliography see Debrunner, Nachtrage, 
I, p. 88 f. 

2 Kuiper, Proto-Munda words, p. 24 f.; 82. 

3 For the comparatively recent change of intervocalic d and dh to \ and Ih in the Rgveda 
see e.g. Meillet, in I.F. 31, p. 122 ff.; Renou, Grammaire vedique, p. 17. For initial and 
internal alternations between the cerebrals (e.g. t/d) see Burrow, in B.S.O.A.S. 12, p. 135; 
Wiist, PHMA, 3, p. 5 ff. See also K. Hoffmann, Die alt-indoarischen Worter mit nd, 
besonders im Rgveda, (unpublished) thesis Miinchen t94i (morphological analysis, often 
disputable etymologies, discussion of points of dialectal, sociological, religious, interest). 

4 Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, I, p. 468. 

5 See e.g. Hj. Frisk, Griechisches etymologisches Worterbuch, II, Heidelberg 1961 ff., p. 
35- 

6 For a brief statement of the problem of the I.E. ‘interdental spirants’ see Lehmann, 

o. c., p. 99 f. 

7 For particulars see Wackernagel, Grammatik, I, p. 239 ff.; Debrunner, Nachtrage, I, 

p. 134; E. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, I, Miinchen 1939, p. 326. 

8 Benveniste, in B.S.L. 38, p. 139 ff. 

9 L. L. Hammerich, Laryngeal before sonant, Copenhagen 1948, p. 15 ff. 

10 Burrow, Sanskrit language, p. 81. 

11 Cf. Benveniste, in B.S.L. 51, 2, p. 25; M. Leumann, in Kratylos, I, p. 29; Debrunner, 
Nachtrage, I, p. 134. 
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The treatment of I.E. r and l 1 requires a longer discussion. 2 Whereas 
both sounds appear indiscriminately as r in Iranian, and Classical Sanskrit 
has l as well as r (without distributing them exactly like the parent lan¬ 
guage), there are certain Eastern dialects of Indo-Aryan which possess 
only l. The Rgveda has a decided preference for r, most words containing 
l being rarely used, with the exception of, e.g., bdla- "strength”. Endeav¬ 
ours to account for this situation by accentual differences, special phonetic 
developments, or a hypothesis of three I.E. liquids, were in vain. 3 A 
comparison between Vedic and the later language shows that the latter 
often has l where the former has r, but the parent language must have 
had l (e.g., raghu- “light, rapid”: laghu-: Gr. skaypc;, Lat. levis ); many later 
words containing l are not found in the Rgveda, but their number in¬ 
creases in the later parts of the Veda; 4 some derivatives which have become 
isolated from their group have, however, in Rgveda as well as elsewhere, 
preserved an original l: iloka- “verse”: sru- “to hear”, but Gr. yjmtoq, Lat. 
inclutus, etc. These facts are best explained as dialectal differences. 5 The 
/-speaking Easterners may be supposed to represent an earlier wave of 
invasion, the speakers of the N.W. dialect, which was at the basis of the 
language of the Rgveda, turned l into r in the same way as their Iranian 
neighbours. Classical Sanskrit developing from a more easterly variety of 
Old Indo-Aryan but strongly influenced by Vedic exhibits both sounds, not 
rarely in variants of the original form, with a number of interesting semantic 
differences already in the Veda: lup- “to break, hurt”: rup- “to suffer violent 
pain (from colic)”. 6 The occurrence of the l in some Rgvedic words needs, 
however, supplementary explanation. An alternative hypothesis 7 based 
on the assumption of social differences 8 —the l being characteristic of the 
agriculturists (cf., e. g .,losta- “lump of clay”; l&ngala- “plough”) who tend¬ 
ed to borrow more words from the substratum 9 than the cultured class 

1 In the XIX th century the Vedic situation led some scholars to assume only I.E. v ; see 
e.g. F. Bechtel, Die Hauptprobleme der indogerm. Lautlehre, Gottingen 1892, p. 380 ff.; 
Bartholomae, in I.F. 3, p. 137 ff. 

2 Cf. H. Luders, in Festschrift-J. Wackernagel, Gottingen 1923, p. 546 (= Philologica 
indica, Gottingen 1940, p. 546 ff.). 

3 For a bibliography: Debrunner, Nachtrage, I, p. 117. 

4 E. V. Arnold, in Festgruss-R. v. Roth, Stuttgart 1893, p. 145 ff. 

6 Wackernagel, Grammatik, I, p. XXI; Meillet, in I.F. 31 (1912-13), p. 124 f.; Burrow, 
Sanskrit language, p. 82 ff. In individual cases (RV. asrira- “of bad aspect”: aslild-) dis¬ 
similation may have played a part. 

6 If I.E. *louko- (> O.I. loka- “room to live in, place of safety or sanctity, etc.”) was an 
open place to which the light of day had access, the rare rokd- "light, lightness” seems to 
have preserved an aspect of the old meaning. 

7 K. Ammer, in W.Z.K.M. 51, p. 116 ff. 

8 Wackernagel, in Festgabe-H. Jacobi, Bonn 1926, p. 13 (= Kleine Schriften, I, 1, p. 
4.29). 

9 Among these may have been laspujani- “a large needle”; label- “quail"; langala- 
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of the poets and their patrons—which meets this requirement is not in¬ 
compatible with the former theory: if the speech of the true exponents 
of the Vedic culture was, like Iranian, absolutely free from the l, occur¬ 
rences of this sound may be due to the idiom of a ‘substratum’ of /-speakers 
who had stayed behind to be incorporated members of the ‘agricultural 
class’: hence also the (rare) occurrences of words such as plusi- “flea”; 
pumscali- “harlot”. 1 

As stated in chapter I the Veda reveals quite a number of traces of what 
is generally indicated by the term ‘dialectic differences’, authors offering 
no opinion on the question as to whether these were mainly geographical 
or social in nature. Wackernagel, 2 who—after some pertinent remarks 
made by others 3 —furnished his readers with a by no means exhaustive 
list of examples, was substantially right in his view that in the times of 
the Vedic poets—I would prefer: in Vedic antiquity—part of the Indo- 
Aryan population must have spoken a more evolved form of language 
characterized by (some of the) main features of Middle Indian. The extent 
to which such ‘dialectic phonology’ appears in the Veda could not how¬ 
ever be fully appreciated before the publication of Bloomfield’s Vedic 
Variants. 4 From the extensive collections of material contained in this 
useful repertory it appears that there are not only phonetic variants which 
may prove the existence of Middle Indian peculiarities 5 —such as a spelling 
piga- instead of the normal form of the bird’s name pika-; the change of 
y to j, and that of j to y ; 6 that of ks, ts, ps to cli ; the very numerous inter¬ 
changes between r and other vowels (a, i,u), e.g., an incongruous samid- 
dham “inflamed” instead of samrddham “prosperous”; the change of aya 
to e, and ava to o ; the appearance of an epenthetic vowel (mostly i), etc.— 
but also deviations from the normal usage which must have been occasion¬ 
ed by the sometimes overdone effort to avoid a ‘dialectic’ pronunciation: 
hence such hyper-Sanskritisms as j yam instead of dyam “heaven”. 7 

A few points call for an expatiation. The three sibilants which in Middle 


“plough”; lajas "fried grain”. I cannot subscribe to Ammer's (o.c., p. 133 ff.) supposition 
of an influence exerted by the cult of Rudra-Siva. See also Mayrhofer, in Arch. Ling. 2, p. 
44. 

1 With "l der Plebeitat”, Wackernagel, l.c. 

2 Wackernagel, Grammatik, I, p. XVIII f. See also Meillet, in I.F. 31 (1912-13), p. 120 ff. 

3 See Th. Benfey in G.G.A. 1846, p. 754; P. v. Bradke, in Z.D.M.G. 40 (1886), p. 668 ff. 

4 M. Bloomfield, F. Edgerton, M. B. Emeneau, Vedic variants, 3 vol., Philadelphia 1930- 
34 - 

5 Edgerton, in Language, 10, p. 242, speaks of “the disturbing influence of foreign (i.e. 
chiefly later) dialects”. 

6 Cf. Wackernagel, o.c., I, p. 208 f.; 163. 

7 F. Edgerton, in Studies in honor of H. Collitz, Baltimore 1930, p. 25 ff.; Renou, In¬ 
troduction generale, p. 7 f.; 13. 
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Indo-Aryan coalesce into s, are, especially in texts other than the Rgveda, 
often confused, 1 a fact already attested by Patanjali 2 3 (II n(1 cent. B.C.) 
with regard to s and s, but sometimes underrated by those modern lexico¬ 
graphers who postulated, e.g., a root sru- “to flow” beside sru-. s The 
uncertainty as to the writing of b or v throughout Sanskrit literary tradi¬ 
tion 4 is not foreign to the manuscripts of the Veda, the variants being 
almost all purely phonetic, e.g., padvisa- for RV. padbisa- “fetter”. The 
well-known Middle Indian rule of the two morae—no syllable is 'overlong’ 
—seems to account for variants such as padvisa- and padvimsa-; raye: ray- 
yai; vitam: vittam. If a variant at the same time means a lexical change 
(like the above samrddham: samiddham), it may also point to misunder¬ 
standing of the text. 


1 I. Scheftelowitz, in W.Z.K.M. 21, p. 132 ff.; the same, in I.L. 3 (1933), p. 143 ff. 

2 Patanjali, Mahabhasya, I, p. 24 Kielhorn. 

3 Petr. Diet. VII, 383. 

4 Wackernagel, o.c., I, p. 183; Debrunner, Nachtrage, I, p. 101. 
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THE NOUN 


Already at an early date the Sanskrit scholars of the West devoted, in 
imitation of the great Indian grammarians, much room to a reasoned 
survey of the formation of nominal stems: in Benfey’s Handbuch of 1852 
this subject takes up no less than 205 pages, in Whitney’s Sanskrit gram¬ 
mar 62 pages, in Renou’s Grammaire vedique 46 pages, in Wackernagel- 
Debrunner’s Grammatik the whole of volume II, 2, 940 pages. The 
authors accurately gave particulars about the declension, internal sandhi, 
the place of the accent, vocalism and vowel alternations, the type of 
derivatives formed (e.g. from non-compound verbal roots). 1 

It is self-evident that even the wealth of material accumulated in 
Wackernagel-Debrunner’s volume on Die Nominalsuffixe 2 and the ability 
and sagacity with which it has been worked up should not prevent us 
from stating that many details were, or still are, awaiting fresh investi¬ 
gation and many lines of thought further development. Thus the relation 

between the suffixes -tat-, -tati- and -ta -which in the oldest documents 

is much rarer than the ‘synonymous’ -tva -could be more precisely stat¬ 

ed: 3 the two former formations appear to be mutually supplementary 
but not semantically interchangeable, the nouns ending in -tati —-which 

were to be replaced by those in -ta -being abstracts, the instrumentals 

in -tdt-d expressing a characteristic mode of being. Unfortunately, the 
number of the instances and occurrences is limited. 

There is no point in pursuing in this survey the questions as to the 
origin of the formative elements, their mutual (prehistoric) relations and 
the possibilities of their being the product of coalescense of shorter ele¬ 
ments, questions which after having fascinated the first generation of 
comparative linguists are every now and then trotted out. 4 That is why 


1 An exposition of the facts (samhitas) and complete lists of nouns occurring in the 
Rgveda was given by B. Lindner, Altindische Nominalbildung nach den Samhitas dar- 
gestellt, Jena 1877. A very useful collection of materials may also be found in Ch.R. Lan- 
man, A statistical account of noun-inflection in the Veda, in J.A.O.S. 10 (1880), p. 325 ff. 
—For a brief characterization of the morphology of the Rgveda see L. Renou, Histoire de la 
langue sanskrite, Lyon-Paris 1956, p. 17 ff. 

2 Wackernagel-Debrunner, Grammatik, II, 2; see p. 620 ff. 

3 L. Renou, in B.S.L. 55 (i960), p. 10 ff. 

4 For instance without due reserve by Burrow, Sanskrit language, passim, whose thesis 
(p. 164) that the reason that e.g. formations in -t- are so rare is that “as a general rule they 
have been supplanted by extensions of the simple f-suffix (-U-, -ta.-)" is incapable of proof; it 
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I refrain also from surveying the mostly unpromising speculations in 
which many scholars have engaged about prehistoric connections between 
for instance the formative elements with a t and the well-known deter¬ 
minative -t - 1 which forms nominal stems for roots ending in the short 
vowels i, u and r 2 and which, while recurring also in other languages 3 
(Lat. anti-sti-t- stem of antistes “overseer”, cf. Vedic compounds such as 
deva-stu-t- “praising the gods”), is incidentally added to inherited stems 
that elsewhere exist without this sound ( yak-r-t- “liver”: gen. yak-n-as; 
cf. Av. yakard; Gr. tjuap, gen. ^toxto?). The fact that, for instance, ad¬ 
jectives in -in- and in -iyas- are not rarely found to exist side by side 
(jav-in- “quick”: jav-iyas-) does not prove their etymological relation. 4 

Thusagenetical relationship is difficult to discover between the k which 
in a number of cases appears at the end of (partly etymologically obscure) 
adverbs ( tajdk "suddenly”; prthak “singly”)—and which, notwithstanding 
the synonymity of madrik "towards me” and madryak (neuter of madrp- 
anc-) has nothing to do with the adjectives in-anc - 5 —and the in later times 
exceedingly frequent and much ramified suffix -ka -. 6 This -ka -, 1 on the 
other hand, functioning as a primary suffix to form some adjectives ( sits- 
ka- “dried”) and (mostly as -aka-: in the Rgveda only sdyaka- “missile”) 
nouns—and, likewise as a result of metanalysis ( pramayu-: pramayu-ka- 
) pramay-uka- “dying away”), as -uka-, which becomes frequent in the 
brahmanas, also adjectives of the force of durative participles (ksodh-uka- 
"hungry”)—is in very frequent use in secondary derivatives so as to form, 
inter alia, diminutives ( putra-kd “little son”), adjectives of the sense of 
“more or less...” ( babhru-ka- “brownish”) and words which are—at least 
as far as we are able to see—practically identical in sense with their 
bases: durake (loc. sing.) “far away”; hence, possibly (though it is always 


should not be forgotten that many -id-words owe their existence to analogy. For specula¬ 
tions concerning the origin of the suffix -ios- and an incredible relationship with the suffix 
-es-j-os-: (after many others: Wackernagel-Debrunner, Grammatik, II, 2, p. 461) O. Fris, in 
Arch. Or. 21 (1953), p. 101 ff.; for an unconvincing suggestion to connect suffixes containing 
an i (-in-, -ios- etc.): A. Erhart, ibidem, 24, p. 432 ff.; the unmethodical article on in¬ 
dependent suffixes by T. Bolelli, in Annali della Scuola normale di Pisa, Lett. II, 18 (1949), 
p. 82 ff. need not detain us. 

1 See e.g. De Saussure, in M.S.L. 3, p. 197 ff. (= Recueil, p. 339®.); Burrow, Sanskrit 
language, p. 163 ff. 

2 Macdonell, Vedic grammar, p. 186 ff. 

3 Not all parallel instances enumerated in Wackernagel-Debrunner, Grammatik, II, 2, 
p. 46 are unambiguous. 

4 as was suggested by Erhart, o.c., p. 435. 

5 as was supposed by Benfey, Samavedarcikam, Leipzig 1848, p. 36. See Renou, in 
Ehrengabe-W. Geiger, Leipzig 1931, p. 161 ff. 

6 F. Edgerton, The A-suffixes of Indo-Iranian, I (Veda and Avesta), Thesis John Hopkins 
Univ., Leipzig 1911 (= J.A.O.S. 31, p. 93 ff.; 296 ff.). 

7 Whitney, Grammar, p. 445; 449 f.; 467 ff. 
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unaccented), also -ka- as a samasanta i.e. a secondary suffix at the end 
of a compound 1 ( a-karna-ka- “without ears”), a function which has also— 
and on good grounds—been regarded 2 as modelled upon the adjectives of 
appurtenance in -ka- ( dnta-ka- “end-making”: dnta- “end”); though rare 
in the oldest Veda, this function was no doubt inherited 3 (Lat. civis 
“citizen”: civicus “of, pertaining to citizens”; Old Persian a-nama-ka- 
“without a name”). It may in this connection be recalled that this suffix 
like most other productive suffixes was thematic. Further that in the 
Veda -ka- proper presents itself “as a single unified and coherent suffix”, 
the widely divergent meanings shown in some later developments being 
demonstrably secondary in point of time. 4 There is however no classical 
use of the -ka- suffix which is not foreshadowed in the Veda, however 
small its beginnings. 

Nor can it be part of our task to recount the story of those suffixes which 
as for instance -tvand- ( pati-tvana- "matrimony”)—also found in Avestan 
and described as a moribund element “manipulated to give archaic effect 
by late poets” 5 6 —occur only in the oldest texts to turn up again in Pra¬ 
krit. 

Suffixes being as a rule of prehistoric or unknown origin certainty of 
their oldest function (meaning) is not in sight. Although in this survey pro¬ 
blems of comparative linguistics are left out of consideration there must 
be room for the remark that a formation which at first sight seems to be 
identical with a definite formation in cognate languages and has indeed 
long been regarded as such, may be shown to have originated not before 
the Indo-Iranian period.® Whereas-, for instance, Meillet assumed the 
existence of an I.E. suffix -ne/os-, we now express ourselves more cauti¬ 
ously : Latin words such as vulnus, munus, pignus are not etymologically 
related to any 1 . 1 . word, and in Sanskrit there exist seven other words 
which, while denoting some form of property (e.g. rek-nas-" property”), 
occur already in the oldest sources; one of them may, on the strength of 
a German relative, be old and have started an analogical series. The 
function of the Suffix in the Veda is no doubt gravely misunderstood if 


1 Renou, o.c., p. 161. 

2 Wackernagel, Grammatik, II, i, p. 105. 

3 This fact should not be ignored; and in explanation of the rareness of these adjectives 
in Vedic poetry it may be observed that the early Greek poets did not like their counterparts 
in -iK 6 -t; either and that in Latin a considerable part of them belonged to more or less 
technical and special vocabularies. 

4 Edgerton, o.c., p. 95. 

6 E. W. Hopkins, in J.A.O.S. 17, p. 37. 

6 Meillet, in M.S.L. 15 (1908), p. 256; J. Manessy-Guitton, Les noms sanserifs en -nas-, 
in I.I.J., 8, p. 171 ff. 
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the existence of any discernible distinction of meaning between root nouns 
or "original simple suffixes”, whatever reality they may have represented, 
and (words formed with) full-fledged suffixes, for instance between dvis- 
“hatred” and dvesas-, is 1 denied. What strikes us in perusing the gram¬ 
mars and the many monographs devoted to this subject is on the con¬ 
trary the increasing endeavour to determine on the one hand the function 
of the suffixes, that is to say, to detect, as far as possible, some general 
idea that all words formed with the same suffix have in common and, on 
the other, the differences in sense, however slight, between the nominal 
derivatives of the same root. 2 

Whereas, for instance, Benfey 3 in discussing the use of the suffix -as - 4 
limited himself to an enumeration of the type of roots to which it was 
appended, Whitney 5 observed that it helps to make “especially a large 
class of neuter nouns, mostly abstract (action-nouns), but sometimes as¬ 
suming a concrete value”; according to Wackernagel-Debrunner 6 these 
derivatives denote mostly the performance of the process expressed by 
the root, e.g., av-as- “help, assistance”, sometimes however that which is 
produced by the process: vdc-as- “word”, srav-as- “renown” (“what is 
heard”: sru- “to hear”) and a number of “concreta” which often refer to 
parts of the body: liras- “breast”; caks-as- “eye”. Attempts at determin¬ 
ing the function of this formative element more accurately were however 
wholly justified and fruitful. Thus definitions were proposed such as: 
words in -as- denote objects which overwhelm man by their vagueness and 
incomprehensibility, 7 or entities, phenomena or concepts which are “mit 
ubermachtigen Kraften ausgestattet”. 8 There cannot indeed be doubt 
that these words which belong to a rather limited number of semantic 
categories 9 (which are distinctions of our devising)—also psychical facul¬ 
ties, ‘qualities’ (e.g. tej-as- “brilliant energy”, 10 demoniac powers, attitudes 

1 with Burrow, Sanskrit language, p. 118. 

2 See e.g. the remarks made by Renou, in B.S.O.A.S. 20, p. 471 ff. in conclusion of a 
study of some derivatives of da- “to give”: (p. 475) “s’ils sont faiblement distincts sur le 
plan strictement semantique, (ils) n’en composent pas moins de petits groupes bien dif- 
ferencies d’apres la fonction grammaticale ou le formulaire”. For the competition between 
various formations see also J. Kurylowicz, Les adjectifs thematiques a feminin en -i-, in 
Studies-F. B. J. Kuiper, p. 46 ff. 

3 Benfey, Grammatik, p. 149. 

4 For these words now see J. Manessy, Les substantives en -as- dans la Rk-Samhita, 
Dakar 1961. 

5 Whitney, p. 428. Similarly, Renou, Grammaire vedique, p. 152 f. 

6 Wackernagel-Debrunner, Grammatik, II, 2, p. 229. 

7 W. Porzig, in Indogermanisches Jahrbuch 12, p. 352; cf. also the same Atti III rd 
Congres intern, des linguistes (Roma 1933), p. 296. 

8 F. Specht, Der Ursprung der indogermanischen Deklination, Gottingen 1947, p. 356. 

9 These classes of meaning recur in the cognate languages: O.I. -as- < I.E. -es-j-os-. 

10 tejas- “the sharpness, glow, glare, and at the same time energy of the sun and fire” also 
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(e.g. nam-as- “homage”)—generally speaking denoted power concepts or 
rather ‘power-substances’ 1 and it is only due to a misunderstanding that 
they refer to abstract ideas 2 in our sense of this term and sometimes also 
to concreta. Words such as oj-as- “a particular sort of creative and inaugu- 
rative power” stand for potencies which within some form of experience 
were supposed to be present in persons, things and phenomena by virtue 
of which these are in some way or other powerful, effective, influential, 
endowed with special energy. It is in perfect harmony with what we 
know about the semasiology of similar ‘concepts’ in other archaic and 
semi-primitive milieus that for instance srav-as- not only denotes "glory” 
but also “glorious deed” and the glory consisting of an endowment or in 
gaining a prize. The distinction made in modern dictionaries between 
‘abstract’ and ‘concrete’ meanings is often very difficult to maintain, or 
rather not applicable, 3 and in particular cases it is even impossible to 
settle, whether in our categories and in our terminology, a person or an 
impersonal idea is meant. Thus both ‘meanings’—that is translations— 
of dvesas-, viz. “hostility” and “enemy” “spielen vielfach in einander 
fiber”. 4 Since the related categories in the cognate languages may gener¬ 
ally speaking be judged in the same way this function of this class of 
words may be regarded as inherited. 

The oxytone so-called adjectives in -as -, 5 part of which are coupled 
with barytone but otherwise identical substantives ( raks-as- “evil being”: 
raks-as- “harm, evil power” cf. in Greek <];£u8y)<; "lying”: ^euSo? “falsehood”) 
cannot be considered full-fledged adjectives: 8 never qualifying neuter 
nouns they really are a sort of apposition which may be used as nouns. 
Those in -vas- (e.g. cakh-vas- “extending(P)”) joined the perfect parti¬ 
ciple active. 

From a detailed study of the—especially in the higher literature—very 
frequent primary suffix - ti- 7 it appeared that it was as a rule attached to 
a root in the weak grade; in this it is in harmony with the verbal adjec¬ 
tives in -ta- with which it seems to be so closely associated that many -ti- 


and very often untranslatably used for the powerful brilliant energy, dignity and influence 
which is characteristic of gods, ascetics, kings and other mighty or important beings 
(J. Ph. Vogel, Het Sanskrit woord tejas, Amsterdam Acad. 1930). 

1 J. Gonda, Ancient-Indian ojas, Utrecht 1952, esp. p. 46 ff.; 67 ff. 

2 Thus e.g. Thumb-Hauschild, Handbuch, I, 2, p. 104; Meillet, Introduction, p. 259. 

3 If we are aware of this fact, we shall not misunderstand M me Manessy, Les substantives 
en -as-, p. 249: the suffix “est apte a porter des significations abstraites aussi bien que 
concretes : forces et substances, Taction et la matiere meme de Taction". 

4 Grassmann, Worterbuch, 653. 

5 Manessy-Guitton, in 1 . 1 . J. 7 (1964), p. 259 ff. 

6 Cf. also Whitney, Grammar, p. in. 

7 G. Liebert, Das Nominalsuffix -ti- im Altindischen, Lund 1949. 


Handbuch der Orien tails tik, Abt. II, Bd I 
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nouns were formed after -Id- adjectives. Curiously enough -ti- nouns 
beside very common verbs may be rare or wanting in the Veda, e.g. mrti- 
“death” (Latin morti- •( I.E. *mrti-). The greater part of them appear 
after a prefix, that is, they belong to compound verbs, or as second mem¬ 
bers of compounds; the thesis that this originally was their only use 1 can¬ 
not however be substantiated. Only in a few cases a noun in -iti- arose 
beside an adjective in -itd-. Nouns in -ti- deriving from a strong root are 
mostly closely connected with similar verb forms, e.g. ra-ti- “gift”: ra-sva 
“give”. About the function of this suffix there has been some difference 
of opinion, some scholars improbably supposing the ‘abstract’ force to 
be secondary and a ‘concrete’ force or a function as nomen agentis to have 
been more original, 2 others describing them as abstracts 3 or as nomina 
actionis, 4 or even as nomina actionis “welche die Handlung an sich 
ausdrucken, ohne dass damit ausgesagt wird, ob die Aktion abgeschlossen 
wird bzw. ob sie zu einem Ergebnis fiihrt”. 5 ‘Abstract’ is however here 
also a rather vague and misleading notion, because various manifestations 
of e.g. u-ti- “help” can bear that name, whether we translate by "helper, 
furtherer”, “means of helping”, or “enjoyment, relief”; ksi-ti- (ksi- “to 
abide, reside”) is contextually translatable by “abode, settlement, nation”. 6 

Leaving the proto-history of the formative element -tha -’ 7 out of consid¬ 
eration we only notice that it helped to form, in the oldest documents, 
so-called verbal abstracts, and as final members of compounds some 
masculine action words ( ava-bhr-thd- ‘carrying off’, i.e. ‘purificatory bath’); 
it moreover joined nominal stems (cardinals etc.: catur-thd- “the fourth”) 
and, combining with -is- () -istha-), superlatives. 8 

A study of the evidence provided by the comparison of the ancient 
Indo-European languages was believed to enable some insight to be 
gained into a certain Lautbedeutsamkeit of definite formative elements. 
Thus the u might have symbolized something grand, mighty, powerful 9 
(caks-u- “the eye”). It is however difficult to decide whether the existence 


1 Renou, in Revue des etudes indo-europeennes, i (Bucarest 1938), p. 157 ff. 

3 Specht, Ursprung, p. 386 ff. 

3 Wackernagel-Debrunner, Grammatik, II, 2, p. 622. 

4 Renou, Grammaire sanscrite, p. 220. 

5 Liebert, o.c., p. 214. 

0 Otherwise Renou, Grammaire vedique, p. 156: ''noms d’action librement apposes a des 
noms animes”. 

7 Hj. Frisk, Suffixales - th- im Indogermanischen, Goteborg 1936. See also ch. II, p. 30 f. 

8 See further on, p. 53. 

9 W. Havers, Zur Entstehung eines sogenannten sakralen w-Elementes in den indoger¬ 
manischen Sprachen, Anzeiger derphil.-hist. Klasse der Osterreichischen Akad. d. Wissen- 
schaften 1947, 15, p. 139 ff. Before him F. Specht had spoken of a "sakral-kultisches” u: cf. 
Indogermanisches Jahrbuch, 26, p. 80. Otherwise N. S. Trubetzkoy, in B.S.L. 24, p. 130 f. 
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of numerous roots in or with u denoting the idea of washing, bathing 
(e.g. O.I. pu-: pavate, pundti; dhdvati, -te; sundhate “he purifies himself”) 
have anything to do 1 with the ritual significance of this—in daily life 
probably rare—activity. When such sounds belong to a limited number 
of roots, it may be a matter of chance; if they are sufhxal, we should take 
into account the probability of secondary analogy whatever the force of 
the oldest occurrences of this element. That appearances may be deceptive 
was demonstrated in connection with some adjectives ending in u: uru- 
“broad, wide” is a root-noun (basis *u(e)r-d-u-) rather than a derivative 
with the suffix -u 

Whereas, according to Benveniste, Vedic man in using a noun in -ti- 
emphasized the accomplishment of a process, the derivative nouns in -tu-, 
which are fewer in number, served him to bring the ideas of disposition 
or destination to the fore. 3 Not all instances being however convincing 
and a detailed semantic investigation being omitted it was observed 4 
that—in Vedic as well as other I.E. languages—many words in -tu - 5 
semantically belong to the spheres of divine power, rituals, sacrifices, 
law, magic (Lat. cultus, ritus), life-processes, natural phenomena, food 
etc. and other entities of socio-religious import. Thus Ved. gdtu- "way” 
is used as the “way” to heaven or immortality, and as “the way of escape 
shown to a man in distress”: “type de mot appartenant a la zone hieratique 
du vocabulaire”. 6 We should however remember that we do not know 
how this word and others of the same class were used in daily life. 7 

Words with the suffix -man- « I.E. -men-) —e.g. in dha-man- “the pres¬ 
ence of a divine power”, brah-man-, oj-man- “vigour, energy”—are the 
Indian representatives of the well-known Indo-European formation in 
-men- which not infrequently denotes some power or other (cf. Latin 
numen “the divine will or sway”; carmen “incantation, oracular response 
etc.”), especially when this power manifests itself either as such, in objects 
or processes believed to be bearers of power, or in powerful beings 8 such 
as brah-man- “the brahman” (notice the accent). 


1 Specht, in Die Sprache, 1, p. 43 ff. 

2 J. Manessy-Guitton, in Word, 19, p. 31 ff. Cf. Renou, Grammaire vedique, p. 155 on 
some words ending in i. 

3 E. Benveniste, Noms d’agent et noms d'action en indo-europeen, Paris 1948, p. 87 ff. 

4 W. Havers, Zum Bedeutungsinhalt eines indogermanischen Suffixes, in Anthropos, 49 
(1954), P- r® 2 ^ For other criticism of Benveniste’s conclusions see O. Szemerenyi, in Arch, 
ling. (Glasgow), 1 (1948), p. 189 f. 

5 Renou, Monographies sanskrites, Paris 1937, It- 

6 Renou, Monographies sanskrites, II, p. 7. 

7 The development of the infinitive in -turn, hardly perceptible in the Rgveda, may be 
recounted in a chapter on syntax. See p. 136. 

8 Porzig, in I.F. 42, p. 223 ff. 
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One should not 1 describe the adjectives in -(i)yas- as normal compara¬ 
tives. Their oldest function recognizable is to denote a marked degree of a 
quality, excludingin any case the opposite idea: navy as-, naviyas- “distinct¬ 
ly new”; tar-iyas- "easily passing through”. Not all of them are associated 
with other adjectives of the same root; kdnlyas- “younger (of brothers or 
sisters)” was attached by the grammarians to yuvan- “young” or dlpa- 
“small”, but kanya- means “a girl, virgin, daughter”. 

The interrelations between the formative elements proved a grateful 
object of investigation. A curious survival of an old substitution is retain¬ 
ed in d-kravi-hasta- “not having bloody hands” as against krura- “bloody, 
cruel”: the adjective ending in -rd- takes the suffix -i- when it figures as 
the first member of a compound (cf. Gr. xoSi-avsipa “bringing glory to 
men”: xu8po-<; “glorious”). 2 There are unmistakable associations between 
adjectives in -rd- and substantives in -as-: das-rd- “accomplishing marvel¬ 
lous deeds”: dams-as- “marvellous deed”; ug-ra- “creatively powerful, 
energetic and influential etc.”: oj-as- “creative and inauguratory energy”. 3 
Compare, in Greek, xu8-o; “renown, majesty”: xu8-po-c “renowned, glori¬ 
ous”. During the Indo-Iranian period the number of adjectives in -ra- 
qualifying a person or object as endowed with a special form of power or 
ability increased: 4 sak-ra- “mighty”; paj-ra- “strong, solid”. These ad¬ 
jectives are also closely associated with those in -(i)-yas- and -is-tha-: 
ug-ra-, oj-iyas-, du-rd- “distant”: ddv-iyas- (cf. Gr. xuS-po-p: xtSS-iar-ro-?), 
which are on the other hand also allied to adjectives in -u-: gur-u- "heavy”: 
gar-lyas- (cf. Ta^-u-c “swift”: -rdy-io-^o-c). In the framework of such a 
‘Suffixverband’, 5 which is a synchronic phenomenon, words which are 
felt to be wanting may be supplied along analogical ways. 

The relations between derivatives belonging to the same word family 
may in the course of time undergo a change resulting in a new analogical 
development. Thus the adjectives in -(i)yas- which, being formed with a 
primary suffix, originally were also in meaning intimately associated with 
the root 6 (pan- “to praise”: pan-iyas- “especially worthy of praise”) came 
to be connected with adjectives, e.g. tej-iyas- “uncommonly sharp” with 
tig-ma- “sharp”, so that e.g. san-yas- “comparatively old” could arise be¬ 
side sana- “old”. As, however, substantives in -as- and adjectives in -(%)- 

1 with Whitney, Grammar, p. 173; Kurylowicz, in Festschrift-Debrunner, Bern 1954, 
p. 256, and others. 

2 W. Caland, in K.Z. 31, p. 267; 32, p. 592. 

3 Gonda, Ancient-Indian ojas, p. 82 f. 

4 Frisk, Zur indoiranischen und griechischen Nominalbildung, Goteborg 1934, P- 3 ff- 

6 For this term see M. Leumann, in Melanges-L. Renou, Paris 1968, p. 467 ff. 

6 I prefer this formulation to Kurylowicz’s (in Festschrift-Debrunner, p. 256) "-(i)yas- 
d'origine verbale”. 
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yas- -is-tha- were often more or less systematically connected with verbs 
(avati “he favours, helps”: av-as-, av-istha-) new so-called comparative and 
superlative stems would come into existence even beside compound verbs: 
ud-yam-iyas- “raising excessively”. 1 Individual elements may on the other 
hand dissociate themselves from their Suffixverband to enter into the 
composition of other systems. Thus the adjectives in -u- deriving from 
secondary verbs developed special connections with the participles in 

-ant -with which they agreed in function: devayu-: devayant- “turning 

to the gods” 2 -—and the verbal abstracts in -a- belonging to these formations. 
After models such as dams-u- “accomplishing marvellous deeds”, rju- 
“straight”, which belonged to inherited word families, were formed nrt-u- 
“dancing”; krid-u- “sporting” ( krid-d- “sport”) etc., derivatives of re¬ 
duplicated verbal stems such as ji-gy-u- “victorious”, and in the Rgveda 
also more than a dozen -u- derivatives of desiderative stems in -s-: ji-gi- 
s-u- “wishing to conquer”. The instances of the latter well-known type 
were soon followed by the nouns in -a -. 3 Since adjectives in -u- deriving 
from verbs in -ya- were apt to be re-interpreted as derivatives in -ya- 
(sravas-ya-ti “he wishes to be renowned”: sravasy-u- “desirous of renown” 
y sravas-yu-) , new forms of this type could easily appear beside any verbal 
-ya- formation: bhavdyati “he promotes, furthers”: bhava-yu- “wishing 
to further”. 

From a circumstantial account of all elements containing an s 4 it ap¬ 
peared that there are, in Old Indian, only a few inherited derivatives 
based on stems in -es-/-os-. The only productive type is that of the ad¬ 
jectives on -as-a -, 5 e.g. nabhasa- “misty”: ndbhas- “(clouded) sky”, exist¬ 
ing beside a number of substantives which are unaccompanied by nouns in 
-as- such as e.g. camasa- “drinking-vessel”. These -s- formations must be 
kept distinct from those words which are neither formally nor semantical¬ 
ly associated with nouns in -as-, for instance sru-s-ti- “obedience”, which 
cannot be connected with srav-as- “renown” but belongs intimately to 
the desiderative verb su-srii-s-a-ti “he wishes to hear, is obedient”; san- 
i-s-yu- “wishing to acquire”: san-i-sya-ti “to wish to acquire”. 6 The pro- 

1 Not to be regarded, with Grassmann, Worterbuch, 254, as a "Comparativbildung zu 
einem Positiv udyam-”. 

2 Gonda, in A.B.O.R.I., 15, p. 307 ff. 

3 Leumann, o.c., p. 469 ff. who may be right (p. 472 f.) in opining that the derivatives of 
the monosyllabic desiderative stems (type dit-s-iX- “wishing to give”; bhik-s-u- “men¬ 
dicant”) preceded chronologically those of the dissyllabic stems, although only a few of 
these occur in early texts. 

4 Manessy-Guitton, Recherches sur les derives nominaux a bases sigmatiques en Sanscrit 
et en latin, Dakar 1963. 

5 See also Wackernagel-Debrunner, Grammatik, II, 2, p. 136 and 236. 

6 In speaking in connection with these modifications of the idea expressed by the root 
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lem how to distinguish between homophone formative elements is, in 
case distinct semantic criteria are wanting, apt to become insoluble if one 
would prefer to study the language only from the synchronic point of 
view. This is however not to say that a diachronic approach to the prob¬ 
lems connected with those formative elements which make the impres¬ 
sion of being composite always leads to a solution. Whereas for instance 
gabhasti- “arm, hand” may tentatively be connected with gahhira- “deep” 
and other words for “deep, hollow, concave” 1 and ksipasti- “arm” may 
be related to ksip- “to throw”, other words confront us with crucial ques¬ 
tions: has pavdsta- of uncertain meaning (“cover”?) anything to do with 
other Old Indian words beginning with pav-?; does it really contain a 
suffixal -asta -? 2 

In favourable circumstances the composite character of a suffixal ele¬ 
ment may be clearly recognized. Thus (sam)vatsara- “year” may be 
understood as a derivative in -a- of *vat-s-ar- which itself was a noun in 
-ar- derived from the weak stem of *vat-as- which then is identical with 
Gr. Fsto? “year”. 3 It is however not surprising that in particular cases the 
determination of the suffixal element has led to serious differences of 
opinion. Does, for instance, rdtna- "wealth etc.” contain the suffix -tna-, 
which is found also in cyautnd- “enterprise” (cyu- “to bring about etc.”) ; 4 
does its first vowel represent an intermediate reduced ablaut grade 
(instead of the normal i <( I.E. d) 5 or should we rather analyze 6 r-atna-P 

Study was, on a comparative background, made of various types of 
suppletive paradigms: dsita- "black”: fem. asikni- (probably ■( *asitni-) 
with the same—and as such old—suffix as pat-ni- “mistress, wife” beside 
pati- “master, husband” (cf. Gr. -orvia “mistress” beside7to<n? “husband”): 
this -nl- has been held to denote especially names of animals 7 and of 
female beings of religious importance. 8 In the Rgveda the nom. and acc. 


which in the cases under consideration are common to both verbal and nominal derivatives 
of “une valeur aspectuelle” French scholars (see Manessy-Guitton, o.c., p. n; 158) may 
create serious misunderstanding. 

x Cf. also Manessy-Guitton, o.c., p. 121 f. 

2 There is much diversity of opinion: cf. e.g. Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, II, p. 238; Ma¬ 
nessy-Guitton, o.c., p. 122 f. See e.g. also Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, II, p. 232. 

3 Cf. Manessy-Guitton, Recherches, p. 109; otherwise Wackernagel-Debrunner, Gram- 
matik, II, 2, p. 234; 925. 

4 Cf. Wackernagel-Debrunner, Grammatik, II, 2, p. 696. 

6 Cf. H. Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik, II, Heidelberg 1921, p. 78 f.; B. Ghosh, 
Linguistic introduction to Sanskrit, Calcutta 1937, P- 33 £ See also chapter II, p. 27. 

6 with O. Szemerenyi, in K.Z. 73, p. 181. 

7 Cf. W. Schulze, in Sitzungsberichte Academy Berlin 1910, p. 800 f. (= Kleine Schrif- 
ten, Gottingen 1933, p. 123); E. Raucq, Contributions a la linguistique des noms d'animaux, 
Antwerp 1939, p. 62 ff. 

8 P. Chantraine and A. Meillet, in Revue de philologie, 58, p. 292 f. 
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sing, of the word for “bow” is dhanus-, in the other cases we find dhanvan- 
which is also usual as the second member of bahuvrihi compounds; in 
the latter position it is retained in later texts but as a single word it is 
after the Rgveda gradually ousted by dhanus-, which also serves as a 
second member of a tatpurusa compound. 1 

The -r-j-n- stems (nom. acc. sing, ah-ar, ah-ah, gen. sing, ah-n-as 
“day” ; 2 ydk-r-t, yak-nd-s “liver” were almost unanimously discerned as 
the remains of an old group of words for rather elementary concepts. 3 
Traces of ancient -r-j-n- stems were detected e.g. in vanar-sad- “sitting 
on trees or in the forest” 4 and vanan-vant- “possessing wood” 5 beside vdna- 
“forest, tree”, of which also some old athematic forms (e.g. loc. plur. 
vam-su) were left. In other cases however the structure of a word is hidden 
by the ambiguity of the elements or a lack of reliable data: has, for 
instance, bhurvani- “restless” anything to do with blidrvard- (of uncertain 
meaning? 6 Since ptvan-, fem. pivari- “swelling, fat” has its exact counter¬ 
part in Gr. mcov ; fem. Tcieipa patar-a- and patdr-u- “flying” may in consider¬ 
ation of Hitt, pattar, gen. paddan-as “wing” derive from the -r- stem *pat- 
ar- [pat- “to fly”); then patahga- “bird” may from the historical point of 
view be analyzed: pat-ah-ga- and represent the suppletive -n- stem. If 
this explanation 7 be correct, the younger form pataga- may be due to 
reinterpretation: -ga-, which is nowadays rather regarded as a suffix, was 
by way of ‘popular etymology’ interpreted as the weak root of -gam- “to 
go” (cf. also the later form patah-ga-ma-) . 8 The element -ga- has indeed 
given rise to some controversial discussion. According to some scholars it 
belongs to gam- in svar-ga-, which is usually translated by “heaven” or 
“celestial”, the word originally meaning “going to light, to heaven”; ac¬ 
cording to others it is a suffix; however, both opinions do not seem to be 
mutually exclusive because in some passages the meaning “going to the 
light of heaven” is undeniable, whereas elsewhere there can be no doubt 
about the meaning “heaven” or “celestial”. 9 


1 Wackernagcl-Debrunner, Grammatik, III, p. 318. 

2 H. Pedersen, in K.Z. 32 (1893), p. 240 ff. 

3 See e.g. De Saussure, Memoire, p. 223 ff. (= Recueil, p. 209 ff.). 

4 A. Sharma, in PHMA, 5-6, p. 249 f. 

5 Cf. Geldner, Rig-Veda iibersetzt, II, p. 252. 

6 as was supposed by Burrow, Sanskrit language, p. 148; see Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, II, 
p. 481:5091 

7 See Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, II, p. 198 f.; Wackernagel-Debrunner, Grammatik, II, 1, 
p. 544 f. and elsewhere. 

8 If appearances are not deceptive the co-existence of patafigd- and pdtati "he flies” gave 
rise to the younger plavanga- “monkey, frog” beside pldvate "he floats, leaps, sways to and 
fro”. 

9 For particulars: Gonda, Loka, Amsterdam Acad. 1966, p. 73 f. 
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That an exact investigation into the distribution of forms in combina¬ 
tion with the observation of particulars concerning sentence phonetics 
may be fruitful appears for instance from a page devoted to the stem 
atman- “self” (also serving as a reflexive pronoun). 1 It is the only fairly 
common noun in which -man- (or -van-) follows a consonant preceded by 
another consonant or a long vowel. By its side occurs tman-, which is not 
very usual after the Rgveda, while the longer form becomes extremely 
common. In the Rgveda these two stems form practically one suppletive 
paradigm, the strong cases (e.g. sing. nom. and acc.) as a rule deriving 
from atman-, the weak ones from tman- (instr. tmana etc.). However, the 
forms of tman- occur mostly after a short vowel where they are on the 
strength of a general tendency 2 regular. After a heavy syllable or initially 
we find the adjectival tana (“one’s own”) instead of tmana, tane (dat.) 
instead of tmane, which, whatever its exact historical relation to (d)tmdn-, 
may therefore be regarded as a sort of automatic suppletive variant form. 3 
A substantially correct view of this relation was long ago expressed by 
Ludwig, 4 but then the time was not ripe for its acceptance. 

The heteroclitic paradigm of the perfect participles (vid-vAn[s] “know¬ 
ing”, vid-v&ms-am: vid-vdd-bhis) 5 led scholars to consider the nominative 
in -vdn[s] of the adjectives in -vant- (bala-vant- “strong”, nom. sing. 
bala-van) , which in view of the Iranian and Greek forms (yy.p'izic; ( *-uent- 
s) must have been *-vant-s, to be a result of analogy or contamination 
(bdla-vad-bhis: bdla-van) . 6 

On occasion the meanings of those words which have the same formative 
element are so closely related that the whole group makes the impression 
of being modelled on one or a few particular forms: it was for instance 
supposed that the frequent agriya- “foremost” gave, under the influence 
of prathama- “the first” and other superlatives and ordinals on -md-, rise 
to the synonymous agrima- which in its turn may have produced syn¬ 
onyms and antonyms such as (the younger) antimd- “final, ultimate”. 7 

1 F. Edgerton, in Language 19 (1943), p. 116 f. maintaining his argument ibid. 29, p. 499 
against Renou’s (Grammaire vedique, p. 231) less exact formulation. 

2 See chapter II, p. 34 f. I refer to Edgerton, o.c., p. 97 f. 

3 Opining that in the Rgveda atman- first and foremost means “breath”, and tman- 
always "self, oneself” H. Willman-Grabowska (in R.O. 7, p. 10 ff.) unconvincingly dis¬ 
tinguished two words atman-, the former belonging to the root an- “to breathe”, the other 
being a compound of a and tman- the origin of which is unknown. For other untenable spe¬ 
culations see Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, I, p. 529. F. B. J. Kuiper, Notes on Vedic noun¬ 
inflexion, Amsterdam Acad. 1942, p. 19 f. proposed: atma < * e Ht-m-o and tmanas < 
*Ht-m- e n-os. 

4 A. Ludwig, Der Rigveda, V, Prag-Leipzig 1883, p. 352 f. 

5 H. Collitz, Die Flexion der Nomina mit dreifacher Stammabstufung .... in B.B. 10, p. 1 ff. 

6 For a discussion and literature see Thumb-Hauschild, Handbuch, II, 1, p. 101 ff. 

7 F. Sommer, in Festschrift-H, Jacobi, Bonn 1926, p. 32. 
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Another formation, in the Veda represented by a few words —e.g. khanitr- 
ima- “produced by digging (of water)”—developed into one of the “sys- 
temes de noms verbaux, substituts de participes”; it is denominative in 
character and semantically passive. 1 The effects of analogy are clearly 
discernible in the cases of comparatively small groups of words of similar 
meaning. An example chosen at random is -tnu- which helps to form ad¬ 
jectives of the general meaning of “being active” such as kr-tnu- “active”, 
ji-ga-tnu- “going quickly”; tanayitnu- “thundering”. 2 In the cases of 
vadhu- “young wife, bride” and agru- “unmarried adult woman” the in¬ 
herited svasru- “mother-in-law” may have been the model. 

In many cases only a small number of words have, or seem to have, 
the same formative element in common. Part of these are obscure or 
capable of different interpretation. For instance, the group ceru- “wor¬ 
shipping” (?), maderu- “intoxicating” (?) etc. was now not distinguished 
as such from the adjectives in -ru-, s now explained as a Prakritism, 4 as 
metanalytically originating in -ru- with a preceding e (if ceru- was to be 
analyzed as ce-ru-, root ci-, hence mad-eru- etc.), 5 or otherwise. 6 

As to the interesting pseudo-participles of the active perfect (type kr- 
ta-van “he has made”: forms often used as the main verb of a sentence), 
the comparison with interesting parallels in other languages and definite 
Tamil forms 7 —which however cannot be considered pan-Dravidian and 
have only nominal value—does not hold the key to the problem of their 
origin. This formation which, after an isolated harbinger in AV. 9,6,38 
asitd-vant- “having eaten”, does not, replacing a verbal form, appear be¬ 
fore the grhyasutras, 8 resulted—in the beginning not as a predicate but 
in replacement of the active perfect participle which became extinct, and 
not accompanied by an object—from a combination of the possessive 
-vant- and the verbal adjective in -ta-: bhuk-ta-vant- "having eaten”. 9 

The replacement of root-nouns in -a-, except feminines, by stems ending 
in -a- (e.g. go-pd “herdsman” by go-pa-) should not be described 10 as an 

1 Renou, in Festschrift-M. Winternitz, Leipzig 1933. P- *8 ff- 

2 for which we need not postulate an older *tani-tnu- (: Lat. tonitrus “thunder”: M. 
Leumann, Lateinische Grammatik, Miinchen 1928, p. 218). 

8 Whitney, Grammar, p. 452. 

1 Bezzenberger, in B.B. 2, p. 269 f. 

5 B. Ghosh, in B.S.L. 35, p. 15 ff. 

6 Renou, Grammaire vedique, p. 14; 162. 

7 Cf. also S. Konow, Saka studies, Oslo 1932, p. 36; 54; 57 and J. Bloch, in B.S.O.S. 5, 
P- 733 - 

8 Renou, in B.S.L. 41, p. 214 ff. It is however known to Panini who (1, 1, 26) couples it 
with the forms in -ta-. 

9 M. Leumann, in Melanges-H. Pedersen, Copenhagen 1937, p. 115 ff.; Renou, in B.S.L. 
41, p. 214 ff. 

10 with Thumb, Handbuch, p. 172 and Wackemagel-Debrunner, Grammatik, II, 2, p. 77. 
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addition of this suffix to the prevocalic weak grade (I.E. 3 , absent before 
the vowel) of the root, but 1 as metaplasmus: since the stems in -a- started 
to become exclusively feminine and the feminine -a- was commonly cor¬ 
related with a masculine -a-, the latter gradually replaced -a- as stem- 
final of non-feminine root-nouns. 

Study was made of the implications of the rule of otherwise identical 
nominal stems and the tendency of similar (phonetically differentiated) 
stems 2 ( bhoga - “enjoyment”, bhojd- “bountiful”) to function as substan¬ 
tives denoting what we might call concepts, entities, actions and other 
such nominal ideas 3 if they are accented on the root ( yasas - “glory, 
renown”), and as adjectives or agent nouns, if the accent is on the suffix 
(yasas- “glorious, renowned”) ; 4 of the decline of the root nouns and the 
growing use and extension of thematic stems; of other mutations in the 
system, for instance the stems in -r- which were near to the -n- stems but 
came to join the -i- and -u- stems; 5 (svdsram, gen. pi. of svasr- “sister” 
becoming svdsfndm, like avinam from am- “sheep”); of the possibility of 
I.E. nouns in -mno- deriving from prepositions (e.g. Vedic nimna- “depth”) 6 
of retrograde derivatives ( sapatna- “rival” after sapdtni- “fellow-wife”) ; 7 
of the type paitrya- “relating to the father”, which—occurring, it is true, 
in Old Iranian, but in no other Indo-European language—is in the Rgveda 
a little less frequent than the type paitra- “paternal, ancestral”, and was 
held to be a transformation of the latter under the influence of the type 
pttrya- “relating to a father or to the Fathers” which corresponds to Gr. 
TCocTpio:; and Lat. patrius: it is as a rule the younger or youngest form and 
combines the semantic nuances of the two other formations ; 8 of the simul¬ 
taneous occurrence of stems in -van - 9 which is mostly used to form nomina 
agentis or adjectives characterizing persons and stems in -vant- which in 
the beginning have a preference for the neuter gender, but after the 


1 with Hirt, on Thumb, l.c. and Wackernagel-Debrunner, o.c.. Ill, p. 126; Edgerton, in 
J.A.O.S. 75, p. 60. 

2 Wackernagel, Grammatik, I, p. 149; III, p. 98 f. 

3 Not generally, with Burrow, Sanskrit language, p. 118 “action nouns”. I do not see 
what is the relevance of speculative contentions such as on p. 120: “Logically and pre¬ 
sumably historically the neuter action noun precedes the agent noun”. 

4 Despite Burrow’s optimism (o.c., p. 132 ff.) the question as to why this difference in 
accent is not a regular feature of the stems in -an-, -man- etc. has hitherto defied a generally 
accepted solution. In cases such as jaras- “old age” the accent seems to be due to a per- 
sonalistic view of the idea denoted. 

5 H. Grassmann, in K.Z. 12, p. 243. 

6 B. Forssman, in K.Z. 79, p. 11 f., improving upon Wackernagel-Debrunner, Gramma¬ 
tik, II, 2, p. 777 (< ni-nam- "to bend or bow down” ?). 

7 See e.g. Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, II, p. 202 f. 

8 Debrunner, in I.F. 54, p. 206 ff. 

8 See Wackernagel-Debrunner, o.c., II, 2, p. 893; 903 f. 
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Rgveda are on the increase; of the use of nouns in -a- as the last members 
of compounds ( go-ghn-a- “slayer of cows”), the nomina agentis in -tar- 
(hdn-tar-, han-tar-) being, in contrast, not capable of occupying that 
place. 1 The type vrdha- “furthering” (also occurring as the last member of 
a compound), though lacking uniformity and as to frequency and regu¬ 
larity ranking below the type -kara- “making” (with a strong root vowel), 
appeared to be associated with the presents of the 6 th class (with a weak 
root vowel): a-trpa- “not satisfying”: trpdti “he becomes satisfied”; with 
presents of the I st class possessing a long vowel, which is as a rule not 
subject to vowel gradation: pra-krid-a- “play”: kridati “he plays”; and—■ 
especially at the end of a compound—with athematic root nouns: vi- 
mrdh-a- “averter of enemies”: mrdh- “contemner”. In a large majority of 
cases these nouns are obviously limited to the Indian branch of the I.E. 
languages. 2 Attention was drawn also to the occurrence of two verbal ad¬ 
jectives of the same root: ditd- and dina-: da- “to cut”; duta-, duna and 
duna-: du- “to burn”. 3 

Of onomatopoetic and at the same time reduplicative formations 4 such 
as gdrgara- “gurgle, whirlpool” 5 (AV. 4,15,12); budbuda- “bubble”, it is 
easily intelligible that they are regardless of their ‘antiquity’ 6 more frequent 
in the Atharvaveda than in the Rgveda; forms of this type combine also 
with the verb kr- “to make”: phdt kr- “to produce the sound phat” i.e. 
"to crack”. 

In contradistinction to nominal stems in -u- which, when subjected to 
secondary derivation, replace -u- by -av-, stems in -i- drop this sound be¬ 
fore a suffix beginning with a vowel or withy; thus daivap-a- "descendant 
of Devapi”; adit-yd- “son of Aditi” as against manu- “man": manav-a- 
“human; human being”. This treatment must be an Indian innovation 
which was not yet fully developed in the Rgveda; it must be understood 
in connection with the existence of the suffix -ya- which “stands to secon¬ 
dary -a- in the unique relationship of being, at once, synonymous in large 
part and homonymous after i-stems”. 7 Thus one might imagine that 
avy-a- “coming from the sheep” was re-interpreted as av-ya- and this 
became the model for derivatives in which the -i- was simply dropped. 


1 I refer to Wackernagel-Debrunner, Grammatik, II, i, p. 188 f. and II, 2, p. 679 f. 

2 A. Debrunner, in B.S.O.S. 8, p. 487 £f. 

3 K. Hoffmann, in K.Z. 79, p. 177 ff. 

4 Hoffmann, in I.F. 60, p. 254 ff. 

5 which was already by the Indian commentator declared an imitative word. See also 
H. Liiders, in Z.D.M.G. 96, p. 41. 

6 I doubt whether Hoffmann, p. 255 is right in entertaining the idea that they could be 
young. 

7 R. Wells, in Language, 29, p. 237 ff. 
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From a comprehensive comparative study of the presuffixal vowel 
strengthening in nominal derivatives 1 it emerged that words such as 
indrani- “Indra’s wife” had been misunderstood as originating for in¬ 
stance in -n- stems : 2 they really are counterparts of Gr. Atcovv] < *Atf <o-va 
“wife of Zeus” and Lat. Bellona: helium “war”. This long vowel marks as 
a rule either an exocentric possessive derivative or, if opposed to a similar 
adjectival derivative with a short vowel, a substantive: babhru-ka- “brown¬ 
ish”, but madhu-ka- “a bee” ( madhu- “(anything) sweet, honey, juice of 
flowers”). 

That instances of blend (so-called contamination) were not wanting in 
Vedic times may appear from the form agnidh-, agnidh- “the priest who 
kindles (idh-) the sacred fire”, the latter form being according to expect¬ 
ation, the former probably influenced by the frequent sam-idh- “igniting; 
firewood”. 3 

Some formative elements proved to be unreal. Thus an I.E. ‘suffix’ 
-amba- (-umba-) was with the help of a series of untenable or highly im¬ 
probable etymologies supposed to exist in kutumba- “household, family” 
etc. 4 Like other etymologically difficult groups such as ulapa- “brush, 
shrub”, kunapa- “dead body”, sarsapa- “mustard” 5 6 and other words in 
-(a)pa-p part of which were tentatively explained as Dravidian, 7 these 
words are however more likely to have been borrowed from the substratum. 

In the case of more or less isolated words it may be problematic whether 
we have to do with a derivative or a compound. Thus damu-nas- “house¬ 
holder, master” was, most unconvincingly, it is true, held to have sprung 
from *ddmii nah “(who is) in our house” 8 (Zusammenriickung: sd damn nas 
“he in our house” ) sd damunas; Gr. svSococ (sv Sol;-/]) “held in esteem” 
is not however a perfect parallel case) or from dam-u-nas- (u being the 
weak root of dv-ati “he favours”, cf. u-ti- “help”) the original meaning 
being "who favours (or is favoured in) a house”, 9 but also, with much 
more probability, analyzed as *damu- « I.E. domu -) and the suffix -no- 


1 W. Meid, in I.F. 62, p. 260 ff. 

2 E. Leumann, in K.Z. 32, p. 294 f. 

3 Debrunner, in I.L. 16, p. 74 ff. 

4 H. Petersson, in I.F. 34 (1914/15), p. 222 ff. 

5 For a bibliography see Wiist, PHMA, 2 (1956), p. 59 ff. Wiist o.c. and Thieme, in 
Z.D.M.G. 111, p. 106 ff. try to prove the I.E. origin of this word. 

6 Wackernagel-Debrunner, Grammatik, II, 2, p. 212 f. 

7 Cf. also B. Ghosh, Les formations en p du Sanscrit, Paris 1933, p. 54 ff., who is right in 
observing that in none of the instances quoted the suf&xal character of the syllable pa is 
certain. For -p- in verbs: J. Charpentier, in I.F. 25, p. 243 ff., and much more probably, 
M. Leumann, in I.F. 57, p. 226 f. 

8 Chr. Bartholomae, in B.B. 15, p. 194 ff. 

9 V. Pisani, in K.Z. 72, p. 213 ff. 
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with an -s- extension, so as to join the group of words in -nes-j-nos -, 1 which 
relate to property: dp-nas- “property”; rek-nas- “inherited possession” 
etc. ; most of these cannot however be regarded as inherited from original 
Indo-European. 

The controversial adjectives in -anc- may be instanced for the occasion¬ 
al transition of composition to derivation. Those adjectives in -anc -ac¬ 

cording to some 2 representing the root anc- “to move, go”, 3 according to 
others 4 an I.E. suffix *enk u - more than once considered identical with 
that root—which have three stems —e.g. praty-dnc-: praty-ak- (which in 
the oldest texts occurs only in the neuter with the ending zero): pratic- 
“turned towards etc.” —have long been regarded as ‘heteroclitic’, the third 
stem formed either with a -k- suffix 5 or with a stem for “eye” or “seeing” 6 
(I.E. *ok u ~) until an attempt was made to explain the third stem as a 
product of analogy: 7 gen. sing. *proti-nk u -o-s > *pratincas > praticas, be¬ 
cause the absence of an n was characteristic of the weak stems, the long 
vowel being due to the corresponding forms of e.g. paranc- "turned away”, 
viz. paracas. The older view of the third stem was however upheld in an 
ingenious reconsideration of the complete material the authoress 8 of which 
was obviously unacquainted with the above hypothesis. 

Besides the grammars there appeared in the course of the XIX th cen¬ 
tury some valuable monographs on Old Indian noun inflection. 9 After 
Bothlingk 10 who, noticeably influenced by the indigenous grammarians, 
made an exposition of the main facts, Lanman 11 furnished the students 
of the Veda with a useful statistical account of all declensional forms. 
Most contributions were, however, comparative in nature, trying to 
elucidate the prehistory of the Indian forms. 12 Some of the relative prob- 


1 Somewhat otherwise: Meid, Personalia mit -no- Suffix, (unpublished) thesis Tubingen 
1955, p. 212 ff.; the same, in I.F. 63, p. 151 f.; Wackernagel-Debrunner, Grammatik, II, 2, 
p. 738 (cf. p. 499); Manessy, Les substantives en -as-, p. 103 f.; the same, in I.I.J. 8, p. 171 
ff.; for the suffix -nas- Meillet, in M.S.L. 15, p. 254 ff. See p. 47, n. 6. 

2 e.g. Whitney, Grammar, p. 152; Wackernagel-Debrunner, Grammatik, III, p. 230. 

3 For the three roots anc- see F. B. J. Kuiper, in Vak, 2 (Poona 1952), p. 36 ff. 

4 e.g. Thumb-Hauschild, Handbuch, I, 2, p. 94 ff. 

6 H. Osthoff, Morphologische Untersuchungen, IV, Leipzig 1881, p. 249 ff. 

6 J. Schmidt, Pluralbildungen, p. 396 f. and others. 

7 W. Morgenroth, in Wiss. Zeitschrift Univ. Greifswald, 9, p. 435 ff. and in Archiv 
Orientalni, 29 (i96r), p. 575 ff. 

8 J. Manessy-Guitton, Les ‘derives’ sanscrits en -ac-, -ic-, -uc-, in Proceedings IX tn Int. 
Congress of linguists (Cambridge Mass. 1962), The Hague 1964, p. 818 ff. 

9 For nominal declension in Vedic and Sanskrit see E. A. Makaev, in Voprosy jazykoz- 
nanija, Moscow 1964, 6, p. 94 ff. 

10 O. Bohtlingk, Die Declination im Sanskrit, Petersburg Acad. 6, 7 (1843), p. 115 ff. 

11 Ch. R. Lanman, in J.A.O.S. ro (1878). 

12 Cf. e.g. F. Graefe, Die Einheit der Sanskrit-Declination mit der griechischen und latei- 
nischen, Petrograd Acad. 6, 6 (1843), p. 233 ff.; A. Dutens, Essai sur 1 ’origine des exposants 
casuels en Sanscrit, Paris 1883. 
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lems, though recognized at an early date, continue to provoke contro¬ 
versies. The nominative-accusative plural neuter is a case in point. There 
are in the Veda neuter forms which syntactically can function as singulars 
as well as plurals, e.g. udhar divydni “celestial udders”; most scholars are 
—rightly, I think—inclined to regard this feature as a survival from an 
early stage when the inflectional system was less developed. 1 Besides, 
Vedic has retained some forms in -a, which cannot be explained as due to 
metrical lengthening, of neutral -n- stems, e.g. bhuma “beings”. 2 Occurring 
also in Avestan this -d must have been Indo-Iranian ; 3 about its origin we 
grope in the dark although there is much to be said for the supposition 
that it represents the suffix (-an-) in the lengthened grade 4 (cf. rdjafnJ 
“king”, nom. sing.). The evidence of the Avesta indicates that there was 
in the Indo-Iranian period a longer form of the type n&mani “names” 
which was already in the Rgveda more common. The i has remained 
controversial, the in my opinion less probable explanation considering it 
identical with the -i- which appears in the formation of neuter nouns such 
as asth-i “bone”; 5 a more acceptable solution is to identify it with the 
Gr. etc. ending -a « I.E. -3), representing the weak grade of the I.E. end¬ 
ing -a which occurs e.g. in Ved. yugA “yokes” 6 and which in prehistoric 
times must have formed expressions for masses or collectivities; hence the 
occasional construction with a verb in the singular, which is well known 
from Greek. It is on the other hand generally admitted that, on the 
analogy of the type n&mani, a new type of neuter plural characterized by 
an n was created for -a-, -i- and -u- stems: bhuvanani “worlds”, vasuni 
“riches”, which in the Veda occurs in competition with the older forms. 7 
This is not the only case in which the -n- declination exerted influence 
upon other stems. 

No complete agreement has hitherto been reached on the double in¬ 
flection of the polysyllabic feminine stems in -i-, the so-called devi- “god¬ 
dess” type inflecting: nom. sing, devi, acc. devim, abl. gen. devyds, nom. 
pi. devis —a paradigm which is gaining ground—, and the vrki- "she- 

1 G. H. M. Mahlow, Die langen Vokale a e o, Berlin 1879, p. 72 ff.; Delbriick, Altindische 
Syntax, p. 80; J. Schmidt, Die Pluralbildungen der indogermanischen Neutra, Weimar 
1889, p. 276 if.; Wackernagel-Debrunner, Grammatik, III, p. 65. 

2 Schmidt, o.c., p. 277 ff.; Wackernagel-Debrunner, o.c., p. 276 f. 

3 Macdonell, Vedic grammar, p. 203. 

4 Brugmann, Grundriss, II, 2, p. 235. 

5 Schmidt, in K.Z. 26, p. 16, and o.c., p. 227 ff.; Hirt, Indogerm. Grammatik, III, p. 57 f.; 
Burrow, Sanskrit language, p. 236; rejected by Brugmann, Morphologische Untersuchun- 
gen, V, Leipzig 1890, p. 52 If. 

6 W. Streitberg, in I.F. 3, p. 376 f.; Meillet, in M.S.L. 13, p. 204 ff. Other views should not 
detain us here; see Wackernagel-Debrunner, Grammatik, III, p. 63. 

7 J, Hanusz, in Sitzungsberiehte Akad. Wien, no (Vienna 1886), p. 59 ff. 
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wolf” type: nom. sing, vrki-s, and vrky/am, vrkyas, vrkyas. The former 
type corresponds to the -ia-\-id- nouns in other languages (Gr. TjSstot ( 
*afaSsF-ia “sweet”: YjSsia? < *<xFa§sF-£a-<;), the latter seems to belong to 
a group of rare -i- stems of obscure origin, 1 an alternative view being held 
by those who regard it as a younger class—it is foreign to Old Iranian— 
arisen under the influence of the compounds—for reasons of accentuation 
not of the non-composed forms—of root nouns in -l- (type dhi- “vision, 
inspired thought”: dhi-s, dhiy-am, dhiy-ds etc., 2 i.e. of words such as 
ndna-dhi- “of different vision”, which however are comparatively infrequ¬ 
ent and semantically unrelated to the nouns of the vrki- class; it is more¬ 
over incomprehensible 3 why this analogy should not have spread also to 
the numerous and frequently used feminines in -i- beside stems in -an-, 
-ant-, -anc-, -tar- etc. There is no need to dwell on other complications 
caused by the co-existence of -i- and -i- stems etc. (RV. ratrim, acc. 
“night”: AV. r&trirn ), 4 and on the feminines of the adjectives in -i- and 
- u -. 5 

The history of the case endings is largely the domain of the comparative 
linguist. Of the three types of locative singular, illustrated by the alter¬ 
native forms aksan, aksan-i, aksn-i “eye” the first, which is losing ground, 
is often—and probably—considered the oldest ; 6 the -i of the longer forms 
seems to have been a particle extending the endingless form. 7 

The irregular instr. sing, mahind (mahiman- “greatness”) was often 
explained as a product of analogy ( mn ) n after a vowel), the starting- 
point being the instr. draghmd “length” < *dra-gh-mn-d (mn ) m after a 
consonant), which, like most remaining words involved ( varind “with 
extent” etc. 8 belongs to the same semantic fields; 9 it may in its turn have 


1 Cf. H. Lommel, Studien fiber indogermanische Femininbildungen, Thesis Gottingen 
1912, p. 71; cf. Wackernagel-Debrunner, Grammatik, III, p. 170 f. 

2 After others R. Norton Albright, The Vedic declension of the type vrkis, Philadel¬ 
phia 1927, who, while failing to prove that the vrki- forms occur only in definite metric 
positions or are as a rule prosodically preferable to devi- forms, sets too much value on 
poetic licence; the mere fact that definite forms are protected by the metre does not 
moreover settle the question whether the poets were, for metrical convenience, using new 
(analogical) creations or retaining inherited forms. There is no space here to polemize with 
Burrow, Sanskrit language p. 253 on the prehistory of some of the case-forms of the devi- 
type, or to discuss the views pronounced by J. Kurylowicz, The inflectional categories of 
Indo-European, Heidelberg 1964, p. 215 ff. 

3 Cf. Wackernagel, in I.F. 46, p. 351. 

4 Wackernagel-Debrunner, Grammatik, III, p. 185. 

5 F. Sommer, in I.F. 36, p. 165 ff. 

6 On the endingless locatives e.g. J. Schmidt, in K.Z. 27, p. 306 ff. 

7 See e.g. Brugmann, Grundriss, II, 2, p. 179. 

8 For similar developments in semantic congeneric classes of words see M. Bloomfield, in 
A.J.P. 12, p. 1 ff. 

3 H. Collitz, in B.B. 18, p. 231 ff.; Renou, Grammaire vedique, p. 60. 
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given rise to bhund ( bhuman- "abundance”) etc.; one should not however 
rule out the possibility of dissimilation and the influence of metrical 
convenience. 1 

The case forms of the thematic stems 2 constitute as early as the Rgveda 
45% o; f Ml nominal forms. As is well known -a- forms primary and secon¬ 
dary derivatives of various types and in many combinations. Its peculiar 
endings—which in part recur in the generic pronouns 3 where they are 
supposed to have been original—did not fail to attract early attention. 
Of these the ending -ena of the non-personal pronouns, which in the oldest 
texts occurs beside -a in the sing, instr. of the thematic stems to become 
usual in Vedic prose, poses a hard question inducing some scholars to 
assume a euphonic n, shortening of the a and other phonetic irregularities, 4 
others to ascribe its origin to the pronominal instrumental end, end, 5 to 
suppose the existence of a pronominal form *toind (stem to- -f » as in 
O.I. tesu, Gr. touti, and ending -no) 5 or a prehistoric *tand (stem ta- and 
ending -nd) blended with the plural form tebhis, 1 (the latter supposition 
seems plausible) and combinations of, or variations on, these hypotheses, 8 
none of which carries complete conviction. Much has been written on the 
dative in -aya (devdya “to the god”) which, beside the more original -ai 
(cf. Gr. mnut “to the horse”), is also found in the Avesta; the final a can 
hardly originate in a postpositive particle 9 for which in the dative no paral¬ 
lel instances can be quoted. Nor can in my opinion the well-known tenden¬ 
cy of flectional forms to conform to a prevailing rhythmical scheme 10 fur¬ 
nish the explanation: there is only the genitive in -asya. 

Many other discussions of case endings must be passed over without 
comment: questions such as the origin of the ending -aya in the dat. sing. 

1 Bloomfield, in B.B. 23, p. 105 ff. 

a For some remarks on this very productive but secondary class of words see Meillet, in 
B.S.L. 32, p. 194 ff. 

3 A. Ludwig, Die Entstehung der a- Deklination und die Zuriickfuhrung ihrer Elemente 
auf das ihr zu Grunde liegende Pronomen, Sitzungsberichte Wiener Akademie, 55 (1867), 
p. 131 ff.; a publication by F. G. Aleksandrov on the same subject, Odessa 1922 seems to be 
inaccessible. 

4 F. Bopp, Vergleichende Grammatik, I, Berlin 1833, p. 188; Benfey, Grammatik, p. 
297. 

5 J. Schmidt, in K.Z. 27 (1885), p. 292 f. and others. 

6 K. F. Johansson, in B.B. 16 (1890), p. 153 ff. and others. 

7 Meillet, in M.S.L. 9 (1896), p. 370. 

8 e.g. Kuiper, in A.O. 16 (1938), p. 215 ff.; Specht, o.c., p. 374, and especially C. Hauri, 
in a from the philological point of view uncritical publication Zur Vorgeschichte des 
Ausgangs -ena des Instr. Sing, der a-Stamme des Altindischen, Gottingen 1963 (see p. 14 
-ena < end under the influence of -ebhis < -and which was a pronominal ending (cf. Vedic 
ana “thus") representing the ending -nd and a preceding thematic -a-). See also Kuiper, in 
I.I.J. 8, p. 67 fif. 

3 Thus Bartholomae, Arische Forschungen, II, Halle 1886, p. 169 and others. 

10 Thus Waclcernagel, in K.Z. 43, p. 290. 
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asvaya "to the horse” as against Gr. h trap, Lat. equo[i] 1 or the prehistoric 
relations of the endings beginning with bh —the s in two of which, -bhis 
and -bhyas, has often been interpreted as characterizing the plural as 
against the indifferent Gr. -<pi 2 —pertain first and foremost to the Indo- 
europeanist, although it will interest the Sanskrit scholar to know that the 
instr. in -e-bhis (e.g. asve-bhis “with horses”) which in the Rgveda are 
almost as frequent as those in -ais and which occur also in Old Iranian 
must have been an innovation—it originally belonged to the pronouns, 
hence its special preference for adjectives 3 —and an addition to the wealth 
of forms in the oldest language which 4 does not appear in Vedic prose and 
classical Sanskrit. 

The Vedic vocative is unaccented, except when it appears before a 
sentence, and then it has an accent of its own on the first syllable, regard¬ 
less of the normal position of the accent in the word . 6 This must be a nor¬ 
malization of a phenomenon which is, though far from regular, not un¬ 
known to other languages (Greek Tidrsp “O father”: -a.T7;p) and has been 
ascribed to the occurrence of these forms in the above position or to 
enclisis ; 6 more probably it is due to a shift of the accent in calling or 
addressing a person emphatically. 

In addition to the well-known case forms with an ending zero the Vedic 
language exhibits also forms which are without their normal ending. 
These are not remains of a flexionless period but partly due to haplology 
(e.g. RV. 1 , 105,5 trisv d rocane “in the three luminous spheres”), to the 
exigencies of the versification, poetical tradition and so on; in some cases 
they may be ascribed to a more evolved dialect . 7 Although theii occur¬ 
rence was signalized at an early date 8 and it was shown that definite end¬ 
ings (-su and those beginning with -bh: iste instead of istebhis) were spe¬ 
cially liable to be suppressed , 9 this phenomenon gave rise to much discus- 


1 I refer to Thumb-Hauschild, Handbuch, II, 2, p. 32 f. The interpretation asvaya < 
asva-a-ayya- “horse-to-going” > “(going) to the horse”; -a- preverb as well as postposition, 
-ayya- gerundive of -2- “to go”, proposed by M. Walleser, in Ehrengabe-W. Geiger, Leipzig 
1931, p. 167 if. who knowingly leaves the other dative endings in Old Indian and other 
languages out of account and omits to found his suggestion on fact must be relegated to the 
limbo of failures. 

2 H. Grassmann, in K.Z. 12, p. 261; Burrow, Sanskrit language, p. 238. 

3 See e.g. Mahlow, o.c., p. 100; Meillet, in J.A. 1910, 2, p. 185. 

4 as already stated in chapter I, p. if. 

6 For particulars Wackernagel-Debrunner, Grammatik, III, p. 27 f. 

6 e.g. H. Hirt, Der indogermanische Akzent, Strassburg 1895, p. 296. 

7 Wackernagel-Debrunner, Grammatik, III, p. 78; Renou, Grammaire vedique, p. 83 
(one should avoid the term syncope). 

8 A. Ludwig, Der Infinitiv im Rigveda, Prague 1871, p. 5 ff. (see also Renou, Maitres, p. 
19). 

9 Bartholomae, in K.Z. 29, p. 583 f., arguing, inter alia, that the simultaneous existence 
of dame (a) “in the house” and damesu “in the houses” must have led to the facultative 


Handbuch der Orientalistik, Abt. II, Bd I 
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sion which gradually led to greater reserve about the extent of this ab¬ 
sence of endings. Most scholars are now inclined to regard the type navyasa 
vacas (instead of vacasa) “with new words” (absence of the ending in the 
second member of the group), especially if it occurs at the end of a pada, 
as practically indubitable, but try —not rarely on sufficient grounds— to 
explain other cases as apposition, adverbial use (vadhdnabhir apratt not 
“with irresistible weapons” but “irresistibly with weapons”), substan¬ 
tiation of an adjective (mahatsv ajisu ... arbhe “in great combats and in 
something unimportant”) etc. 1 

Passing mention may be made of the gerunds or absolutives in -tv a (e.g. 
ha-tvd “having killed”) which are rare in the oldest texts, and those in 
-tvi ( kr-tvf “having done”), which, while more frequent in the Rgveda, 
were soon to go out of use. The former are 2 mostly explained as petrified 
instrumentals of -tu- stems, the latter sometimes as a blend of -tva with 
*-ti which may have helped to form instrumentals of -ti- stems. There is 
no reason for rejecting the former explanation on the gratuitous assump¬ 
tion that the formation of both elements “must run on parallel lines”. 3 

The so-called cvi forms denoting “becoming..., making...” ( mithuni 
bhavanti “they cohabit”; mithuni karoti “he causes to pair”) and “coming 
into possession etc. of” are—not unanimous^, 4 it is true—explained 5 as 
originally adverblike elements which are genetically identical with Latin 
forms in -i such as lucri facere “to make something an object of profit, to 
gain”. 

The problem as to whether the extraordinary development of those 
nominal forms which are usually but incorrectly called infinitives 6 —they 
really are case forms of nouns which, in view of their syntactic use, are 
translatable by infinitives—did not stimulate definite suffixes into a 
formal and functional expansion was answered in the affirmative. 7 Yet 
part of the forms may suggest doubts about their real character; are 
stu-s-e “to praise” etc. ‘infinitives’ or personal forms, and if the latter 

character of the ending -su. 

1 For particulars see Wackernagel-Debrunner, l.c.; Renou, in B.S.L. 6i, p. 6. 

2 Since F. Bopp, fiber das Conjugationssystem der Sanskritsprache, Frankfurt M. 1816, 
P- 43 ff- 

3 Thus Burrow, Sanskrit language, p. 171. 

4 See also J. Kurylowicz, in Festschrift-A. Debrunner, Bern 1954, p. 255. 

5 Wackernagel, in Melanges-F. de Saussure, Paris 1908, p. 125 ff. (= Kleine Schriften, 
p. 1346 if.). Renou, Grammaire vedique, p. 323 erroneously regards these forms as post- 
Vedic. 

6 F. Wolff, Die Infinitive des Indischen und Iranischen, Thesis Giessen 1905 (a partly 
antiquated attempt at distinguishing between finite forms or substantives and ‘infinitives’ 
on the strength of formal and syntactic criteria); P. Sgall, Die Infinitive im Rgveda, Acta 
Univ. Carolinae, Phil. 2, Prague 1958, p. 135 ff. 

7 Renou, in B.S.L. 38, p. 69 ff. 
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supposition be right, did they arise from ‘infinitives’? 1 The so-called in¬ 
finitives—of which there are, apart from two dubious formations, no less 
than 16 types—tend to differentiate from the corresponding nominal case 
forms. 2 Thus, beside the datives in -e of root nouns there are supines 3 in 
-ai; beside -tave there is a secondary -tavai ; there is a difference in accent 
(e.g. jiv-as-e “in order to live” as against ap-as-e, dat. of dpas- “work”); 
a striking syntactic characteristic is the ‘double dative’ which cannot be 
dealt with in this chapter. As to the curious double-accented type gantavai 
it was suggested 4 5 to analyze it as an ancient case form of the class under 
consideration and a particle which might be identical with Gr. -ocl in -svai, 
-fxsvoa (e.g. eAGegsvai, “(to) come”). There are indications that part of the 
so-called infinitives may be described as individual innovations or adap¬ 
tations. Thus the controversial group of forms in -tari or -tdri 5 are mainly 
found in more or less esoterical passages of the Rgveda. 

Although the interest of the absolutive or ‘gerund’ in -am lies mainly 
in its syntax, it may be recalled that this formation, which derives im¬ 
mediately from a strong and accented root preceded by a preverb or a 
nominal element and is translatable as a present participle, was considered 
identical with the so-called infinitive in -am which, after the Rgveda, 
rapidly fell into disuse: cf. RV. 7,86,3 the ‘infinite’ lipo emi... vi-pfch-am 
“I go to... in order to ask”, or "... asking” 6 and 8,2,18 the ‘gerund’ ydnti 
pra-mdd-am “they go while being intoxicated”. 

It has been supposed that the gerundives of the type deya- “to be given” 
etc. which became more frequent in the Atharvaveda, were, historically 
speaking, analyzable as de- (RV. 5,41,1) (a so-called dative root infinitive) 
and the suffix -ya -; 7 similarly, notwithstanding some difficulties, yudhenya 
“to be fought with”: yudh-e “fight” (dat.). The gerundives in -tva- no 
doubt belong to the stems in -tu- which have furnished several so-called 
infinitives (-tave, -tavai, -tos, -turn) ; those in -aniya- can best be explained 
as deriving from the nouns in -ana - 8 which have a predilection for the 
syntactic function under consideration. There is moreover no reason for 
serious doubt about the supposition that the adjectives in -(s)ani-, -tani, 


1 Oldenberg, in Z.D.M.G. 55, p. 307; 59, p. 355; Renou, Introduction generale, p. 53, n. 
71 and in B.S.L. 61, p. 3 f. 

2 Renou, in Festschrift-Debrunner, Bern 1954, P- 3®3 ff- 

3 This term is less objectionable. 

4 Meillet, in B.S.L. 32, p. 192 f. 

5 Wackernagel-Debrunner, Grammatik, II, p. 673 and III, p. 205; Renou, in B.S.L. 61, 
p. 4. 

6 Renou, in M.S.L. 23, p. 359 ff. 

7 Bartholomae, in K.Z. 41, p. 319 ff.; Renou, in B.S.L. 38, p. 68 ff. 

8 Macdonell, Vedic grammar, p. 407. 
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-vani (e.g. ru-ruk-s-ani- “wishing or able to destroy”: ruj- “to break, 
injure”) have the same origin (cf. forms such as pu-pu-tani “to be clean¬ 
ed”). 1 2 The limited number of forms in - tdri 2 of disputed origin (locatives?, 
nominatives?), which are often classified as infinitives (e.g. dhar-tdri: 
dhr- “to hold”) are ambiguous in form and function so as to form a prob¬ 
lem which has defied solution. 

Many important publications have been devoted to nominal com¬ 
pounds, 3 and in this section of grammatical description the ancient In¬ 
dians had again paved the way for their modern successors. To them 
we owe inter alia the recognition of the main classes of compounds 4 and 
of many particulars concerning their formation. The most comprehensive 
survey was written by Wackernagel, 5 but after him many scholars contrib¬ 
uted their mite. 

In the oldest Veda the use made of nominal composition is much more 
restricted than in the classical language. In many respects it is comparable 
to Homeric Greek: the compounds generally consist of no more than two 
members and often are more or less distinctly different in meaning from 
the corresponding word group: in the ritual visnu-krama- is a technical 
term for the three “steps of Visnu” to be taken by the sacrificer, not a 
name of the steps of the god himself; 6 a krsna-sakuni- is a “crow” or “ra¬ 
ven”, not any black bird. In the Rgveda—which is far from availing itself 
of all possibilities realized in later texts—the devatadvandvas (those ex¬ 
pressing names of deities) are predominant among the dvandvas, the ver¬ 
bal tatpurusas (type havir-ad- “eating the oblation”) among the deter¬ 
minative compounds. 7 In the brahmanas the number of compounds only 
a little increased, technical and abstract compounds becoming conspic¬ 
uous. 8 The scholarly and technical style of the sutras contributed much 


1 Renou, in B.S.L. 38, p. 73 ff., plausibly defending the thesis that these forms and those 
in -tan- are survivals of the -r/n- nouns. 

2 Sgall, o.c., p. 158; Renou, in B.S.L. 61, p. 4. 

8 Two recent publications, the unsatisfactory “vaguely structuralist” (p. 12 f.) book by 
R. Harweg, Kompositum und Katalysationstext vornehmlich im spaten Sanskrit, The 
Hague 1964 and an article by J. F. Staal, in I.I.J. 9, p. 165 ff., which starting from gen¬ 
erative principles and using Sanskrit examples deals with the formation of compounds in 
general, may be mentioned in the interest of those who like discussions of principles apropos 
of elementary facts. 

4 V. I. Kalyanov, Classification of the compound words in Sanskrit, Izvestiya Akad. 

Nauk U.S.S.R. 6, p. 77 ff. 

6 Wackernagel, Grammatik, II, 1 (1905). 

6 Delbrilck, Vergleichende Syntax, III, p. 204 ff., who, exaggerating and generalizing 
this difference in Altindische Syntax, p. 62 f. elicited W. D. Whitney’s justified criticism 
(A.J.P. 13, p. 282 f.). 

7 Renou, in Language, 29, p. 231 ff.; the same, in B.S.L. 52, p. 96 ff. 

8 H. Willman-Grabowska, Les composes nominaux dans le Satapathabrahmana, 2 vol., 
Krakow 1928; Renou, ibidem. 
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to their spread. Analogy and the influence of words of similar sound or 
identical structure played an important part in this process, second mem¬ 
bers in -rupa- “form”, -loka- “world”, -jyotis- "light” being, in connection 
with the contents of these texts, very frequent. There appear a few de¬ 
rivatives from compounds, especially from “divine” dvandvas (e.g. ain- 
dragna- “sacred etc. to Indra and Agni”) but descriptive bahuvrihis are 
in this genre of literature not much liked. 

The origin of the type matd-pitdrau “father and mother i.e. parents” 
(instead of which also matard-pitara; the N ortherners said niatara-pitarau ; 
Panini, 6,3,32) is not beyond controversy: have we to assume haplology 
(<( malar d-pitarau) , 1 2 3 4 or an originally asyndetic combination of nominatives? 
There is in general some disagreement about the age and origin of those 
dvandvas—or rather associations of accented nouns—in which each mem¬ 
ber is dual in form (e.g. mitrdvdruna), especially in connection with the 
question as to how far the type mitrd varunas ca (with a ‘tautological’ 
singular after the elliptic dual mitrd “Mitra and Varuna”) was already 
usual in the parent language. 2 We should hesitate to be too positive on 
this point. 3 

The type of compound in which the first member has a case-ending and, 
very often, an accent of its own, i.e. the so-called improper 4 compounds 
(e.g. vdnas-pdti- “lord of the wood, i.e. tree”) 5 has incorrectly been re¬ 
garded as new; 6 most scholars are on the contrary convinced of the anti¬ 
quity of this formation. 7 

Attention was rightly paid 8 to the fact that adjectival compounds the 
latter member of which is not a substantive may be classified according 
to the various types of stem which appear in the second member: go-ghnd- 
“killing cows” (thematic suffix); uktha-samsin- “singing hymns” (suffix 


1 Cf. S. Konow, in Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap, 7 (1934), p. 14. 

2 as is affirmed by F. Edgerton, in K.Z. 43, p. no ff., who hardly hits the mark in sup¬ 
posing the elliptic dual to have arisen from obvious analogy with the duals of the personal 
pronouns and in arguing that finally all dvandva compounds of Old Indian had their 
starting-point in the type mitra-varunau which owed its existence to the tendency to 
compensate for the obscurity of the elliptic dual. See also E. Sittig, in K.Z. 59, p. 61: 
mitra-vdruna < mitrd varunas ca. See also ch. V, p. i2if. 

3 notwithstanding the publications quoted by Schwyzer-Debrunner, II, p. 151 f. Compare 
also the notes in Wackernagel-Debrunner, Grammatik, II, i, Nachtrage, p. 45 ff. 

4 To use an arithmetical term. 

5 For a survey, characterisation and classification: O. Richter, in I.F. 9 (1898), p. 1 ff., 
whose thesis that adjectival compounds of the type agnim-indhd- "kindling the fire" are 
condensed subordinate clauses (p. 188) is no longer tenable. 

6 Burrow, Sanskrit language, p. 211, suggesting that only the genitive ending occurs in 
this way; in saying that this ending is retained he contradicts himself (p. 208; 210: the 
first member originally took no inflections for case etc.). See also Richter, o.c., p. 193. 

7 Schwyzer, o.c., I, p. 445. 

8 e.g. by Burrow, o.c., p. 211 ff. See also Renou, Grammaire vedique, p. 120 ff. 
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-in -) 1 etc.; very often the second member does not appear in independent 
use. Here also thematic stems won much ground. 

The extremely frequent negative compounds formed with prefix a- en¬ 
gaged the attention of many scholars : 2 remarks were made on their form, 3 
character, use and origin, 4 and it was argued that these compounds tend 
to become semantically autonomous: 5 a-vrka- lit. the negation of “wolf” 
> “inoffensive, protecting against enemies; qui ne laisse pas place a une 
agression”. 

The origin of the bahuvrihi compounds has been much disputed. 
Jacobi’s 6 view according to which they originated in contracted subordi¬ 
nate clauses (“versteinerte beziehungswortlose Nebensatze mit dem Be- 
griff des Besitzes”) is not only "unnecessary” 7 but untenable because fully 
developed subordinate clauses must have been a comparatively late oc¬ 
currence. Although the still older explication as “mutierte karmadhara- 
yakomposita” 8 —i.e. as a product of mechanical conversion to adjectives 
with added possessive value—could not carry general conviction, it seems 
in consideration of the fact that this class of compounds was, also in other 
languages, in great demand to denote persons (or objects) after a conspic¬ 
uous characteristic so as to become epithets, nicknames or simply names— 
cf. ntta-prstha- "black-backed”; vajra-hasta- “vajra-handed”, i.e. “wield¬ 
ing the vajra (Indra etc.)”—probable that they were like single words of 
the same semantic classes-—that is, denoting bodily or psychical features— 
applied to men and gods ; 9 and that irrespective as to whether a karma- 
dharaya counterpart was usual: as far as appears from our sources bahu- 
vrihis were in olden times much more common. 

So-called Zusammenruckungen were not left out of consideration: dvd- 
para- “the third best cast” (in ancient Indian ‘dice’-playing) is more 
convincingly explained as originating in the phrase *dvd parau “two are 
exceeding, better” 10 than as based on the adverb dvi-pari “except two”. 11 


1 Willman-Graboivska, o.c., p. 248 f. 

2 I refer also to Hj. Frisk, fiber den Gebrauch des Privativprafixes im indogerm. Adjektiv, 
in Goteborgs Hogskolas Arsskrift 47 (1941), rx, and the same, Substantiva privativa im 
Indogermanischen, ibidem, 53 (1947), 3. 

3 J. Puhvel, Indo-European negative composition, in Language, 29, p. 14 ff. 

4 Gonda, Four studies, ch. III. 

5 Renou, in B.S.O.S. 10, p. 1 ff. 

6 H. Jacobi, Compositum und Nebensatz, Bonn 1897, p. 83 ff. 

7 Thumb-Hauschild, Handbuch, II, 2, p. 411. 

8 L. von Schroeder, in K.Z. 24 (1879), p. 102; Brugmann, Grundriss, II ('1892), p. 87 f. 

9 Gonda, Epithets in the Rgveda, The Hague 1959, p. 20 ff. 

10 Liiders, in G.G.A., 9, 2 (1907), p. 70 (= Philologica indica, p. 169); cf. Wackernagel- 
Debrunner, Grammatik, III, p. 342. 

11 V. Pisani, in Rivista degli Studi Orientali, 20, p. 161 f.; Z.D.M.G. 97, p. 325. 
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Study was made of the accentuation 1 of compounds; of the internal 
sandhi; 2 of the rule already formulated by Panini (2,2,34) : if a dvandva 
consists of two members of an unequal number of syllables, the shorter 
member precedes: davsa-puvnamdsau should therefore be translated “the 
sacrifices of full- and of new-moon”, and mitrdvarunau “Varuna (who is 
the most important of the two) and Mitra” ; 3 and, already at a very early 
date, 4 of those compounds in which the first member is an interrogative 
(-indefinite) pronoun: 5 ku-card- “roaming about”; ku-yava- “causing a 
bad harvest”; kim-purusa- “a mongrel being” or “mock-man” (or some¬ 
thing to that effect), some scepticism being justified about the absolute 
correctness of the view of their origin as counterparts of exclamations of 
surprise emphasizing the extraordinary character of a figure or appearance 
(like the German “was fur ein Mensch”) ; 6 the Indian interpretation 
(“slightly..., a little..., badly...,”) deserves attention. 

The type represented by Gr. ap/s-xaxoq “beginning mischief”, in which 
the first member governs the second, though not completely unknown to 
the Veda ( siksa-nara- “practising heroism”(?)), was—obviously for clar¬ 
ity’s sake 7 —replaced 8 by compounds such as ksayad-vira- “ruling men” 
which is also found in Iranian. 9 Although the participles in -at- (-ant-) or, 
more probably, injunctives seem to have been the source of this group, it 
must as a whole be regarded as due to analogy: the accent is different 
(,ksayat- in the participle); the only forms in use correspond to participles 
of the I st and VI th classes; the majority of forms are characterized by the 
same rhythm and an internal combination dv. 

As to the so-called amreditas (“reiteration”), 10 e.g. grhe-grhe “in every 
house” 11 —which, though dealt with as such, were not described as com¬ 
pounds by Panini and other Indian authorities—these expressions of 
“repetition” may have an iterative as well as distributive function which 

1 J. N. Reuter, in K.Z. 31, p. 157 ff.; 485 ff.; C. R. Sankaran, in Journal of Oriental 
Research (Madras), vol. 8-10 (8, 135 ff. etc.) and elsewhere (rather speculatively). 

2 Wackernagel, Dehnungsgesetz, in Programm Univ. Basel 1889, p. 24 ff. (= Kleine 
Schriften, p. 920 ff.); Renou, Grammaire vedique, p. 122. 

3 W. Caland, in A.O. 9, p. 59 ff. 

4 G. H. F. Nesselmann, in Zs. f. d. Kunde des Morgenlandes, 2 (1839), p. 93 ff. 

5 There is no reason for doubting this association in the case of ku- (compare kiX-tra 
“where etc.” and the similar use of kad- etc.) and for taking it to be the stem of a u- adjective 
(thus Burrow, Sanskrit language, p. 182). 

6 Wackernagel, Grammatik, II, 1, p. 82 ff.; E. Schwyzer, in Z.I.I. 7, p. in ff.; K. Brug- 
mann, in I.F. 39, p. 114; Thumb-Hauschild, Handbuch, I, 2, p. 410. 

7 Wackernagel, Grammatik, II, 1, p. 319. 

8 Cf. Renou, Grammaire vedique, p. 139. 

9 Renou, in B.S.L. 41, p. 217 ff. 

10 H. Collitz, Actes du 5 e Congrfes des Orientalistes (Berlin 1881), I, 2, p. 287 ff. 

11 Not to be confused with cases of a double vocative etc. (Wackernagel, Grammatik, II, 
i,p. 144). 
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was unnecessarily ascribed to influence of a “Dravidian mentality” this 
type of compounds as well as the syntactic epanadiplosis from which it 
has in all probability arisen is also attested in related languages. The 
curious dive-dive “daily” now regarded as a locative, 1 2 now as a dative 3 — 
which however is syntactically incomprehensible—seems to have been 
secondarily created as a locative in -e instead of the normal -i: the locative 
is in other Indo-European languages as well as Vedic the most frequent 
case in these so-called iterative compounds. 4 An instance of an interesting 
type, which was to become productive in Pali, was brought to light: 
menamenam, lit. “exchange for exchange” (for *mend- “exchange” com¬ 
pare the synonymous Lithuanian main as ). 5 

Scholars 6 often forgot to distinguish between nominal compounds and 
primary nominal derivatives from compound verbs such as e.g. pratiksd- 
“expectation” which clearly derives from the compound verb prati-iks- 
“to expect”. 7 It is within the range of possibility that what traditionally 
and according to our dictionaries is a semantically polyvalent compound 
really represents two homonymous compounds of different origin and 
formation. It was for instance surmised 8 9 that adesa- in the sense of “sub¬ 
stitute” owes its origin to a combination of a- and desa-p whereas adesa- 
in the sense of “advice” belongs to the verb a-dii- “to point out, teach”. 

In early texts the order of the members noticed by Panini, 2, 2,37 and 
affecting some bahuvrlhis which have a verbal adjective in -ta- as their 
former member is very rare: RV. 10,15,9 has stomatasta- “fashioned into 
a hymn” where one might expect *tasta-stoma -. 10 In view of Gr. pcoTi.-avsi.pa 
"men-feeding” etc. the order of the members of the type ddti-vara- “giving 
choice goods” 11 is to be regarded as ancient and regular, although some 
scholars held different views: bahuvrihi with inversion 12 (cf. havya-ddti- 
“presenting oblations”) or “he whose vara- is attended with dati -”. 13 The 
explanation of the type tarad-dvesas- “conquering hostility (enemies)” 


1 J. Bloch, in B.S.O.S. 5, p. 734 f. 

2 e.g. by Macdonell, Vedic grammar, p. 155. 

3 e.g. by Meillet, in M.S.L. 12, p. 413. 

4 W. Dressier, in Gedenkschrift-W. Brandenstein, Innsbruck 1968, p. 39 ff. 

6 K. Hoffmann, in K.Z. 76, p. 242 ff. 

6 even Wackernagel-Debrunner, Grammatik, II, 2, but compare p. 96. 

7 Edgerton, in J.A.O.S. 75, p. 58. 

8 Thieme, in Melanges-L. Renou, Paris 1968, p. 715 ff. 

9 Wackernagel, Grammatik, II, I, p. 312. 

10 Cf. Gonda, in Pratidanam, Studies-F. B. J. Kuiper, The Hague 1968, p. 246. 

11 See e.g. Burrow, Sanskrit language, p. 215; Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, I, 
Miinchen 1939, p. 441. 

18 Geldner, Der Rigveda in Auswahl, I, Stuttgart 1907, p. 81; Renou, E.V.P. X, p. 72. 

13 Oldcnbcrg, Rgveda Noten, I, p. 168. 
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the former member of which was regarded as a participle 1 based on a 
reinterpretation of *tara-dvesas - 2 has not found general acceptance, be¬ 
cause reliable starting points of this process are few in number. The word 
for “paternal grandfather” pita-mahd- was explained as modelled upon 
maha-maha- “very great” ; 3 thus Katyayana’s (on Pan. 4,2,36) assumption 
of a suffix -(d)-mahd- was preferable to the supposition pita-mahd- < *pitd 
mahdh "great father”. It was, further, rightly emphasized that in inter¬ 
preting compounds the accent is an important clue and that the relevant 
rules formulated by the ancient grammarians should be given due consid¬ 
eration. 4 

Cases of shortened compounds 5 —i.e. of those compounds one element 
of which is, or seems to be, omitted—are less rare than many scholars have 
taken for granted. The simple noun stoma- “praise” may in ritual contexts 
denote the days and ceremonies called jyotistoma-, go-stoma-, ayustoma- ; 
vrata- “vow, religious practice or observance” occurs instead of maha- 
vrata- “name of a definite religious function etc.” and of ksira-vrata- “fast- 
milk”. It is not surprising that in a technical vocabulary acamaniya-, lit. 
“to be sipped (for purification)” should occur for the water used for 
purification as well as the vessel used for that purpose. The type of tele¬ 
scopy exemplified by svargabrahmaudanau “the svargaudana and the 
brahmaudana” (two ritually prepared and offered rice-dishes), which is 
e.g. common in Dutch, is very rare in Old Indian. 6 Precipitation may 
here also lead to misinterpretations. The word for “rhinoceros” khadga-, 
which is Vedic, was formerly regarded 7 as a shortened form of khadga- 
visana- “having a sword(like) horn” (which occurs in Buddhist texts); 
however, compounds with khadga- “sword” make their appearance only 
at a later time. 

The second member of a compound may in favourable circumstances 
develop into a suffix. The proper meaning of -anta- (jalante “in the water” 
< jala- and -ante “in the midst”) was already at an early date not always 
transparent as appears from the great variety of interpretations proposed 
for the expression svapnanta- (“condition of sleep, nature of sleep, Ende 

1 Wackernagel-Debrunner, Grammatik, II, I, p. 320. 

2 Renou, in B.S.L. 41, p. 218 f. 

3 Wackernagel, in Album-H. Kern, Leiden 1903, p. 150, n. 1 (= Kleine Schriften, p. 402, 
n. 1); see also the same, Grammatik, II, 1, p. 255; II, 2, p. 281. 

4 S. S. Bhawe, in J.O.I.B. 4 (1955), p. 315 ff. 

5 Some mainly Pali examples were collected by R. O. Franke, in Z.D.M.G. 44, p. 481 ff. 
and W.Z.K.M. 8, p. 239 ff. See Thumb-Hauschild, Handbuch, I, 2, p. 421 and recently 
Gonda, in Studies-F. B. J. Kuiper, p. 221 ff. 

6 Gonda, o.c., p. 228. 

7 Uhlenbeck, Worterbuch, s.v.; Luders, Aufsatze-E. Kuhn, Miinchen 1916, p. 314 ( = 
Philologica indica, p.429). 
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des Schlafes, la verite sur le sommeil, the end of a dream”; = svapnama- 
dhyam susuptam, Sankara) in the oldest upanisads. 1 A diminution of se¬ 
mantic autonomy is to a certain extent also observable in the case of 
compounds in -rupa- “form”. 2 3 Incidentally a final element turns up which 
creates the impression of being a reduced form of a noun: thus -psu- 
which after various other interpretations 8 was hazardously connected 
with *bhas- “to blow, breath”, so that anmd-psu- might mean “whose 
breath is ruddy”. 4 The existence of anomalies and ambiguous forms should 
not however induce us to see irregularities where there are none or to 
reject the generally accepted analysis of a definite compound proposing 
even a new derivation of one of its members on account of one difficult 
occurrence. 5 

It is self-evident that compounds lend themselves very well to statistic 
investigations, e.g. into the number of syllables and the rhythmic distri¬ 
bution of the nominal compounds. 6 

The demonstrative pronoun 7 proved a fascinating field of historico- 
comparative inquiry, for their heteroclitic paradigms, the incorporation 
of emphatic or distinctive elements or of other enlargements, the ‘original’ 
force of such elements, as well as for the character of their deixis, 8 their 
etymology and syntactic function 9 etc. The Indian grammarians gave the 
stems of the generic pronouns ta-, ya-, as tad- etc., the form in which they 
appear in the prior member of compounds and in secondary derivatives. 
The hypothesis 10 that tad- etc. in derivation (the younger tad-iya- “be¬ 
longing to him, her, it” etc.) were an extension of tad- etc. in composition, 
which in its turn was supposed to have originated in tatpurusa compounds 
where the sense justified the use of an accusative neuter form in -d (e.g. 
tad-va^a- “longing for that”) was refuted 11 on the strength of the consider¬ 
ation that the so-called stems in -d of the personal pronouns which are 


1 For particulars see Gonda, Altind. -anta-, -antara- usw. in Bijdragen Taal-, Land- en 
Volkenkunde, 97, p. 453 ff. (esp. 476 ff.); 112, p. 397 if. 

2 Willman-Grabowska, o.c. I, p. 68 ff. 

3 See Renou, E.V.P. Ill, p. 29; IV, p. 104. 

4 P. Thieme, in Festschrift-W. Schubring, Hamburg 1951, p. 1 ff.: “demonstration k la 
fois plausible et fuyante” (Renou). 

5 Thus e.g. H. Frei, in Cahiers Ferdinand de Saussure, 20 (1963), p. 55 f. 

6 For the Satapatha-Brahmana see S. M. Katre, in Bulletin Deccan College Research 
Institute, 3, p. 181 ff., and in New Indian Antiquary 5, p. 83 ff. 

7 K. Brugmann, Die Demonstrativpronomina der indogermanischen Sprachen, in Abh. 
Sachs. Ges. d. Wiss., ph.-hist. Klasse, 22, 6, Leipzig 1904. 

8 I refer to Wackernagel-Debrunner, Grammatik, III, p. 508 ff. 

9 G. Liebert, Zum Gebrauch der ai.-Demonstrativa im altesten Indoiranischen, Lund 
1954- 

10 Wackernagel-Debrunner, Grammatik, III, p. 435 ff. 

11 F. Edgerton, in Studia indo-iranica, Ehrengabe-W. Geiger, Leipzig 1931, p. 156 ff. 
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used in the same way ( mdt-krta- “done by me”) and were regarded as 
created in imitation of tad- etc. cannot be an accusative neuter nor another 
syntactically justifiable case-ending [mat- in the above pronoun was incor¬ 
rectly said to be an ablative) ; 1 2 3 4 that in the Rgveda mad- etc. in composition 
are rare, and in derivation absent, stems in -a- or -a- (e.g. ta-drs- “such¬ 
like”)—the only ones found in Avestan and Old Persian—being much more 
frequent. A more satisfactory explanation is as follows: the forms in -d 
originate in morphological analogy from the forms which are used as the 
stems of substantives 2 and adjectives and which to the exclusion of the 
forms in -a- of the thematic stems 3 coincide in form with the neuter 
nominative-accusative singular ( mddhu- "anything sweet”: madhu-vfdli- 
“abounding in sweetness”, tad-: tad-vasa- “longing for that”). 

After a discussion—which continued for over a century—of the prob¬ 
lem whether the relative pronoun had always fulfilled the same function 
or originally conveyed a demonstrative force, 4 it was argued that the I.E. 
stem to- > O.I. ya- has only in the course of time assumed the character 
of a relative pronoun in the proper sense of the term. Its discernibly oldest 
function was that of a distinguishing or emphasizing includer which was 
to a high degree indifferent as to the logical relations between the word 
(group) introduced and the rest of the sentence: RV. 1,91,9 yds te... utayah 
santi ... tdbhih ... lit. “the means of helping thou hast ... with these”. 5 

The time-honoured practice of teaching that the interrogative pronoun 
combining with definite particles assumes an indefinite force 6 was criti¬ 
cized by the present author 7 who endeavoured to show that one should 
not 8 transpose the co-existence of an interrogative tic; and an indefinite 
Tt? in Greek etc. into a question of chronological priority—which indeed 
was never satisfactorily answered—but that at one time the same pro¬ 
nominal forms were, according to their position in the sentence and accent, 
used to fulfil both functions, and that it was an essentially indefinite 
pronoun—as such surviving also in the Veda—which could be extended 


1 by Grassmann, Worterbuch, 975 and Thumb, Handbuch, p. 246. 

2 Any Old Indian noun may, at least as final member of a compound, occur as an 
adjective. 

3 In spite of their frequency the -a- stems, being not identical in form with any case-form 
(except the vocative, which is no proper case and does not occur in pronouns) could not 
exert this analogical influence. 

4 See e.g. E. Windisch, Untersuchungen fiber den Ursprung des Relativpronomens in den 
indogermanischen Sprachen, in G. Curtius, Studien, II, Leipzig 1869, p. 201 ff. For a biblio¬ 
graphy: Wackernagel-Debrunner, Grammatik, III, p. 557 f. See also ch. V, p. 138 ff. 

5 J. Gonda, in Lingua 4 (1954), P- 1 ff- Syntactic details do not belong here. 

6 e.g. Renou, Grammaire vedique, p. 382. 

7 Gonda, in Lingua, 4, p. 241 ff. 

8 with Meillet, in B.S.L. 23, p. 19 f. and others. 
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by particles. In the idiom ya- ka- ca it is not, as was commonly supposed, 1 
ca that converts an interrogative to an indefinite meaning, but ca < I.E. 
*k u e was to express complementary connection, ya- had its above function 
and ka- really was indefinite: AV. 7,70,11 ydt kim casau ... yac ca ... “what¬ 
soever (on the one hand: ca) he ... and what (on the other hand: ca) ...”. 

The complicated hypotheses in connection with the personal pronouns 
hardly lend themselves to summarizing. 2 Many of them really are no more 
than possibilities at best to be accepted with reserve. Thus, according to 
some scholars the h in mahyam, the dative singular of aham “I”, is not 
original, but replaced (dissimilation) an earlier bh which is represented in 
Iranian forms (cf. also tubhyam, dative of tv am “you”) ; 3 others however 
identify this h with the 7 in Gr. ou-71 (an emphatic ou “not”) ; 4 a laryngeal 
hypothesis being mahyam( I.E. *meghio(*H 1 meg~H 2 io and tubhyam <(I.E. 
*tebhio ( *tew-H 2 io. h Some of the main characteristics of this category 
were however understood at an early date, 6 for instance the partly sin¬ 
gular flection ( asmat , abl. of “we”) of the ‘plural’ pronouns which of course 
are not comparable to the plural forms of substantives. Nor were scholars 
long in realizing that the belief that these words hold the key to the origin 
of all declension was delusive. 7 

The other pronouns may be passed over with the remark that in respect 
to many details unanimity is far to seek. 8 Thus the loc. sing, of the type 
a-smin has in view of the Avestan forms in -hmi « *-smi ) 9 been supposed 
to contain either the weak form of the I.E. pre- and postposition -en 10 
or by way of analogy the final n of the endingless locatives of the nasal 
stems, which then “might have given rise to the illusion that it was an 
ending”. 11 

1 Whitney, Grammar, p. 195; Renou, Grammaire sanscrite, p. 378. 

2 See also W. Petersen, The inflection of Indo-European personal pronouns, in Language, 
6, p. 164 ff. who is no doubt right in arguing that only in the course of the prehistoric 
period these pronouns—which at first seem to have consisted of a conglomerate of stems, 
used either by themselves or in combination with particles—had developed complete 
paradigms and G. Liebert, Die indo-europaischen Personalpronomina und die Laryngal- 
theorie, Lunds Univ. Arsskrift, N.F. 1, 52, 7, Lund 1957 who very properly observed (p. 
123) that the part played by analogy in the formation of these pronouns is less important 
than has often been assumed. 

3 Cf. R. G. Kent, in J.A.O.S. 45, p. 159. 

4 H. Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik, III, Heidelberg 1927, p. 24. 

5 Liebert, o.c., p. 80. 

6 See e.g. Brugmann, in K.Z. 27, p. 397. 

7 J. Baunack, in M.S.L. 5 (1884), p. 1 ff. 

8 For various possibilities proposed in explanation of the stem amu- see C. Hauri, in K.Z. 
78 (1963), p. 115 ff. 

9 In a few cases (cf. RV. i, 174, 4 f.) the metre shows that -smi was read rather than 
-smin. 

10 See Wackernagel-Debrunner, Grammatik, III, p. 501. 

11 Ghosh, o.c., p. 58. 
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In the course of the last twenty years there appeared to be room for 
further discussion of the numerals which led not only to an elaborate re¬ 
examination of old questions but also to attempts at solving some basic 
problems which had never been posed. Attention was invited to the wide¬ 
spread tendency, in a variety of archaic and so-called primitive languages, 
to distinguish dualities—which often are natural couples—and to count 
pairs. In the Veda dvaya- is a frequent term to indicate anything twofold, 
for instance objects etc. which exist in pairs and these objects are said to 
constitute a dvandva- “pair”. The obligate dual number denoted the com¬ 
plementary ‘two-ness’, that is anything double, two-sided etc., which 
presented itself as a unity, and the numeral for “two” dvau is like ubhau 1 
“both” often added to emphasize the completeness of the pair or the unity 
of two. 2 This being so half of such a duality is not simply “one”: ardha-, 
usually translated by “side” or “place, region”, refers to part of a spatial 
whole which often has a complement likewise called ardha- (ardhau also: 
“the two parties”); in accordance with a rule of accentuation 3 it is dis¬ 
tinct from ardha- which, translated by “half”, properly means “constitut¬ 
ing one part of a double whole”. The word sami- “half” (in the prior mem¬ 
ber of a compound: Lat. semi- etc.), but also “incomplete”, cannot ety¬ 
mologically be disconnected from I.E. *sem- which expressed the idea of 
“one in relation to a second”. The weak form *sm- “forming unity with 
(a) complementary partner(s)” surviving in O.I. sa- helps to form com¬ 
pounds for “together with ..., accompanied by” ( sa-gana- “attended by 
followers”). The remarkable co-existence of two stems for the numeral 
“one” becomes intelligible if we realize that O.I. eka- belongs to a word 
family denoting “the one without a second or complement, the unique 
(one)”: eka-rdj- “monarch” (raj- “king”). 

Contrary to the opinion upheld by some predecessors 4 there is much to 
be said for the thesis that as the prior member of compounds dou-, du- is 
the older, dvi-, being—like its Latin counterpart hi- j *dvi- in bi-dens 
“two-toothed” etc.—productive, is the younger form modelled upon tri- 
which in this position represents the numeral “three”: the former often 
referred to the ancient dualite unite concept, 5 the latter to the ‘modern’ 


1 ubhayedyuli “on both parts of the day”, i.e. “in the daytime and in the nighttime” 
(P. E. Dumont, in J.A.O.S. 59, p. 425 ff.), not “on two subsequent days" (Monier-Williams). 

2 J. Gonda, Reflections on the numerals “one” and “two” in ancient Indo-European 
languages, Utrecht 1953. 

3 See chapter III, p. 49 and p. 58. 

1 A. Walde, Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch, 2 Heidelberg 1910, p. 244; cf. also 
Bartholomae, in I.F. 23, p. 44 f. 

5 Some interesting observations on the significance of the number two in the Rgve- 
da—“the number that unites while it separates; it is charged with the tension of the op- 
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idea of “two”, e.g. as distinct from “three” or “four”. From 102 onwards 
dvi- is the only form, in 42-92 dva- and dvi- are interchangeable, in 12-32— 
no doubt the most used in olden times— dva- is found exclusively. 1 Hence 
also the similarity in form of the numerals ekd-dasan- “eleven” and dva- 
dasan- “twelve”, the a in both words originally belonging to the latter: 
they once stood for “ten and the (unique) one” and "ten and the pair 
(considered as a unity)”; and the remarkable fact that “two”, like “one”, 
is often found as an extra unit above a round number. 2 The tendency to 
regard a pair as a unit explains also many particulars in connection with 
words which, though often translated by “(an)other”, are not equivalent 
to “other” in modern languages: O.I. any a- anya- (like Lat. alter ... alter) 
means “(the) one ... the other”; anyedyuh “on only one part (of the two 
parts) of a day”; AV. 7,35,1 anydnt sapatnan does not mean “(our) other 
rivals” but “the others, (our) rivals” or simply “(our) rivals”; counter¬ 
parts of the English murderers and other criminals are foreign to the Rgve- 
da, to appear, however, in the brahmanas. 8 

These facts are fairly consistent with the fundamental function of the 
adjectives in -tara- which, while in a general way emphasizing a difference, 
characterize a position as distinct or different from another: 4 an asvatara- 
“mule” (dsva- “horse”) while having qualities in common with a horse is 
different from an ass; a viratara- is a person who distinguishes himself 
from others by his heroism; itara- is “this one” as distinct from another 
or others, hence translated by “different from” or “the other, another”. 

There is no point in pursuing the many observations made on each indi¬ 
vidual numeral, for instance on the curious sat "six”, the final t of which was 
already by Panini (1,1,24) reduced to s which, appearing in sasti- “sixty”, 
must represent an I.E. k (Av. yjvas, Lat. sex etc.); the initial s is expli¬ 
cable as a result of assimilation 5 and the Veda shows no trace of an initial 
*ks (Gr. ^scy-Tpt^ “six-rowed”) which is retained in M.I.A. (Pali cha, chal ). 6 

The importance of so-called collective numbers (e.g. dasat- “decade”) 
and numerical substantives was recognized at an early date. 7 

From a study of the nature of the Indo-European decade formations 8 

posites; it is the dialectic number of polarity" etc.—were made by S. Kramrisch, in In- 
dological Studies-W. Norman Brown, New Haven 1962, p. 109 £f. 

1 Gonda, o.c., p. 43. 

2 For details: Gonda, o.c., p. 46 f. 

3 For particulars, Gonda, o.c., p. 56 if. 

i E. Benveniste, Noms d’agent et noms d’action en indo-europeen, Paris 1948, p. 115 ff. 

6 M. Haug, in Z.D.M.G. 7, p. 333. 

6 De Saussure, in M.S.L. 7 (1892), p. 73 ff. 

7 I refer to Wackernagel-Debrunner, Grammatik, III, p. 360; 417 ff. 

8 O. Szemerenyi, Studies in the Indo-European system of numerals, Heidelberg i960; 
see esp. p. 123 ff. 
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it emerged that the (feminine) f-declension of vimsati- “twenty” (originally 
“two decades”, sat- <( I.E. *kmt -) 1 must be considered a purely Indian 
innovation since even Iranian preserves the old neuter dual form *ui-kmt- 
I. The inflection is however hardly due to sasti- “sixty” etc. 2 because no 
connection can be discovered between “twenty” and “sixty, seventy etc.”; 
the mere fact that all higher decades (from thirty onwards) were inflected 
must have been decisive. The emergence of numerals for “thirty” etc. in 
-sat- ( trimsat- "thirty”) can be ascribed to the influence of “a hundred” 
satam rather than to a supposed origin in an I.E. paradigm nom. sing. 
*-kont-s, acc. sing. *-kont-m which would have resulted in an acc. *trim- 
santam etc. instead of tvimsdtam? Meillet, 4 followed by others, was among 
those 5 who strongly doubted whether the decades for sixty-ninety were 
fully developed in Original Indo-European, because the correspondence 
of O.I. pancasat-, Gr. 7tEVTY]xovTa, Lat. quinquaginta is the last member in 
a series of decades impressive enough to warrant the assumption that they 
belonged already to the parent language, while the following decades are, 
because of the considerable variation (O.I. sasti- as against Gr. e^xovtoo) 
etc., too dissimilar to be of common origin. However, the fact that the 
parent language already had the number “hundred”, based on the ex¬ 
pression for “ten” makes it clear that the numbers sixty-ninety—though 
not in frequent use—must have existed too, 6 notwithstanding the serious 
difficulties they present. As to O.I. sasti- the in itself improbable sugges¬ 
tion—we have not to do here with a substratum language—to explain 
this from a sexagesimal system and as a loan-word from Akkadian (sussu) 7 
was justly substituted by two attempts at explaining this numeral from 
etymological processes in Old Indian itself: sas- -f- -sat- causing phonetic 
(or euphonic) difficulties was replaced by sas- -j- -ti- (cf. panh-ti - 8 which 
however means “set or collection of five”, not “fifty”, whereas sasti- never 
means anything else but “sixty”) and I.E. *s(u)eks-k(o)nt- ) O.I. *sac- 
chat, which however could have been understood as “six each” (sat-sat) 
and consequently was transformed into *sas-sati- ) *sas-(sa)ti- ) sas-ti -. 9 

1 For particulars see Wackernagel-Debrunner, Grammatik, III, p. 365 ff. For “ten” and 
“hundred” see E. Risch, in I.F. 67 (1962), p. 129 ff. 

2 as was supposed by Wackernagel-Debrunner, o.c., p. 367. 

3 Szemerenyi, o.c., p. 125 ff. contra Wackernagel-Debrunner, o.c., p. 368. 

1 A. Meillet, in Revue des dtudes slaves, 5, p. 177 ff. 

6 See e.g. R. Thurneysen, in K.Z. 26 (1883), p. 311; Schwyzer-Debrunner, Grammatik, 
III, p. 370. 

6 F. Sommer, Zum Zahlwort, in Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akad. der Wiss., 
Ph.-h. Kl. 1950, 7, Munchen 1951, p. 81. 

7 Brugmann, Morphologische Untersuchungen, V, Leipzig 1890, p. 34 f.; R. Meringer, 
in I.F. 16, p. 166 ff. 

8 Sommer, o.c., p. 82. 

9 Szemerenyi, o.c., p. 57 f. For the final -i see his argument in ch. V of his book. 
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The numeral “eighty” asiti- is a hard nut to crack. It has long been under¬ 
stood 1 as representing an old stem *ok- (different from *okto- in astau 
“eight”) with, strangely enough, already in the parent language 2 an other¬ 
wise unknown formative The assumption of a development *oktd-ti- 
> asiti- (with dissimilation of the first t, d as the weak grade of o, the dual 
form for “eight” being however *oktdu, and the (doubtful) lengthening of 
i ) if does not lead to a solution. Szemerenyi 4 who, unlike his predecessors 5 
and in all probability rightly, refuses, in discussing these decades, to 
operate with abstracts in -ti-f again as ingenuously as complicatedly, 
proposed to assume an I.E. *okto-kont- > Indian *astasant- which under 
the influence of *catvdrisant- (in his view once the form of “forty”) be¬ 
came *astisant- and, after “forty” was transformed into catvarimsat, 
developed into *asisant-, in the weak stem form *asisat~, and then, by 
haplology, into *asit- which was stabilized as asiti. 

Light was thrown on the term used by Panini (5,2,48) for the ordinals 
(with the exception of the first), 7 viz. pur ana- “filling, completing” by the 
discovery that in addition to the function to which the ordinals 8 owe their 
name in the West—that is to indicate rank or order—they had another, 
in olden times essential, task, viz. to characterize a person or an object 
which by joining a definite group or number completes it. 9 It is this func¬ 
tion which explains the identity of the suffix in asta-md- “the eighth”, 
Sata-tamd- “the hundredth” and in the so-called superlatives: the man 
who is so to say at the end of those who are active, who completes their 
group is apas-tama- “most active”, the samvatsara-tami rdtri is “the last 
day of a year”, i.e. “the day that completes (samvatsara-) the year” (cf. 
in Lat. sep-timus “the seventh”: op-timus “the best”; fini-timus “who is 
at the limit or border, i.e. bordering upon”). The “first” prathama- which 
cannot fulfil this function is quite intelligibly not derived from a cardinal 
but from the word for “before, in front” (pra). 

A remarkable form for “the fifth” pastlia- was explained 10 as an ancient 
ordinal corresponding to Av. pu/ 8 a.-, transformed by sastha- “the sixth” 
and retained in a “rural dialect”, or rather, as a technical term indicating 
five-year-old animals. 

1 H. Hiibschmann, in I.F. Anz. 11, p. 116. 

2 Wackernagel-Debrunner, o.c., p. 370; cf. Burrow, Sanskrit language, p. 261. 

3 Sommer, o.c., p. 83. 

1 Szemerenyi, o.c., p. 60 f. 

5 e.g. Wackernagel-Debrunner, o.c., p. 369. 

6 See also Szemerdnyi, o.c., p. 57. 

7 for which see e.g. Bartholomae, I.F. 22, p. 95 ff. 

8 See also A. Meillet, in B.S.L. 29, p. 29 ff. 

9 Wackernagel-Debrunner, Grammatik, III, p. 400 ff.; Gonda, in Bingkisan budi, 
Opstellen-Ph. S. van Ronkel, Leiden 1950, p. 135 ff.; Bcnveniste, o.c., p. 145 ff. 

10 Renou, in B.S.L. 43, p. 38 ff.; see also Edgerton, in Language, 29, p. 499. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THE VERB 

The mutations in the verbal inflection and the transformations of the 
verbal system were, generally speaking, more radical and interesting than 
the innovations of the nouns. Although a considerable part of the changes 
took place in prehistoric times, the high antiquity and the grammatical 
wealth of the Veda enable us to affirm that these processes were going on 
in the historical period and to give an exposition of the development of 
the verbal system which to a considerable extent consists in levelling, 
simplification, a tendency to obsolescense of some old and incorporation 
of some new formations and, as a result of these processes, continued 
re-systematization. 

For several decades the study of the Sanskrit verb was greatly stimulat¬ 
ed by the ideas expressed in his ‘Konjugationssystem’ by Franz Bopp 1 
(1791-1867). Intending to point out the origin of the inflections of Sans¬ 
krit and some related languages he thought these to have constituted 
parallel developments; 2 in this he was, in principle, wrong, but in recent 
years the insight has gained ground that not a few at first sight identical 
forms of Greek and Vedic—which always played a great part in the so- 
called reconstruction of the parent language—do not necessarily pre¬ 
suppose a common prehistoric unity in some particular point. Bopp was 
also dominated by the mistaken belief—one of those time-honoured aprio- 
ristic mixtures of logic and grammar which have nothing to do with 
linguistics—that every verb owes its origin to an agglutination of an 
element containing the concept “to be” (Skt. as-, hence the s of the s- 
aorist, the future etc.) to a monosyllabic root or to similar processes of 
‘composition’ with some other verbs or pronouns. Following up Bopp’s 
pioneer work there appeared some (mostly comparative and now largely 
antiquated) studies of the verbal system in general or of particulars such 
as terminations or the formation of stems. 3 Matters took a turn by the 

1 F. Bopp, fiber das Conjugationssystem der Sanskritsprache in Vergleichung mit jenem 
der griechischen, lateinischen, persischen nnd germanischen Sprache ..., Frankfurt M. 
1816; there is an English revision by the author, Analytical comparison of the Sanskrit ... 
languages, showing the original identity of their grammatical structure, in Annals of 
Oriental Literature, London 1820, republished in Intern. Zeitschrift fur Allgemeine Sprach- 
wissenschaft 4 (1888), p. 1 ff. 

2 See e.g. B. Delbriick, Einleitung in das Studium der indogermanischen Sprachen, 
Leipzig 1919, p. 63 ff. 

3 Renou, Bibliographie, 184, 2 ff.; 23; 30; 39; 53; 98. 


Handbuch der Orientalistik, Abt. II, Bd I 
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almost simultaneous endeavour, in'the seventies, of Avery 1 and Delbriick, 2 
who, while presenting complete and systematic collections of part of the 
relevant material, 3 based on an analysis of the Rgveda and (in Avery's 
case) the Aitareya-Brahmana, generally refrained from adding historical 
and comparative explications. Their works and some other publications 4 
laid the indispensable foundations of continued research which greatly 
benefited by the ripened insight into the structure of “original” Indo- 
European and the relations of Sanskrit to its sister-languages as well as 
the deepening knowledge of grammatical processes and phenomena in 
general. In the course of time, grammarians became aware of the im¬ 
portance of the problems relating to the stratification of the forms, to 
their chronology and to the development of the verbal system as a whole. 
It was however not before the last decade that it became clear that 
scholars had too much relied upon Whitney and that many Old Indian 
verb forms are, morphologically as well as semantically, in urgent need of 
a new interpretation. 

The first scholars to make a systematic study of the extremely numerous 
verb forms had derived much benefit from indigenous grammatical learn¬ 
ing. After two works by Friedrich Rosen 5 Niels L. Westergaard (1815-1878, 
1845 professor in Copenhagen) published an inventory of the verbal roots 6 
which, preceding an edition of the so-called Paninean Dhatupatha —a 
systematic enumeration of the Sanskrit roots 7 —and a comparison of this 
list with similar collections, contained material brought together by the 
author himself. This book became antiquated only after the completion 
of the Petersburg Dictionary and the publication of the works of Avery 
etc. and of Whitney’s useful and repeatedly re-published Roots (1885) 
which notwithstanding its mistakes and incompleteness 8 is still much 


1 J. Avery, Verb-inflection in Sanskrit, in J.A.O.S. io (1880), p. 219 ff. (completed in 
1875, first draft in 1872). 

2 Delbriick, Das altindische Verbum (1874). 

3 “General impressions of the changes which time has produced in the word-forms of a 
language, derived from a cursory perusal of its literature, are apt to be shadowy and 
misleading” (Avery, o.c., p. 219). 

4 Renou, Bibliographie, 184, 8; 10 ff. 

5 F. Rosen, Corporis radicum sanscritarum prolusio, Berlin 1826; Radices sanscritae, 
Berlin 1827. 

6 N. L. Westergaard, Radices linguae sanscritae, Bonn 1841. 

7 The knowledge of this collection was required in order to understand the rules given in 
Panini’s grammar which therefore presupposes the existence of works of this description 
(Liebich, Einfiihrung, II, p. 51 ff.; Renou (-Filliozat), Inde classique, II, p. 88 f.). 

8 which is also due to the publication of many new text editions and indices. The same 
qualification is applicable to the list of verbs contained in Macdonell’s Vedic grammar for 
students (Appendix I) and to the nearly identical enumerations of verb forms appearing 
in their appropriate place in his larger Grammar. See also K. Hoffmann, Das Kategorien- 
system des idg. Verbums, in M.S.S. 28 (1970), p. 19 ff. 
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used. As to Whitney’s presentation of the relevant material he usually 
took the indicative 3 rd sing, as the representative of the present-system, 
of which he gave “only so many specimen-forms as suffice to illustrate the 
mode of formation”. However, this procedure, which led him to insert 
unrecorded forms, was a source of errors and wrong conclusions. Thus the 
form mati “he measures” (p. 119), though given in the Panmean Dha- 
tupatha (2, 53), is found nowhere else and was obviously supposed to 
exist beside the imperatives masva etc., which however are aorists. 1 

After 1870 scholars came to understand that Sanskrit, for all its wealth, 
age and perspicuity, does not in all respects represent an “original” state 
of affairs, that its verb system also had suffered alterations. The ancient 
axiom of the monosyllabic verbal roots—upon which traditional European 
philologists were agreed with the Indian grammarians—had to be aban¬ 
doned after De Saussure’s Memoire 2 had demonstrated the “existence” 
of dissyllabic roots, that is the necessity to assume that in a number of 
cases the root element was dissyllabic. This theory involved the definitive 
establishment of the parallelism of the present classes in the traditional 
Indian arrangement numbered 9, 7 and 5 as being, from the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean point of view formed with an infix -n -. 3 The oldest representatives 
of the 9 th and 5 th classes should be analysed as pu-n-d-ti “he cleanses” 4 
and vr-n- 6 -ti “he covers” (middle: vr-n-u-te), the second vowels belonging 
to the root, contrary to the ancient Indian doctrine which, analysing pu- 
nd-ti, vr-no-ti, holds, however, good for the historical period when analogi¬ 
cal forms such as badh-nd-ti “he binds” deriving from monosyllabic roots 
had come into existence. Particulars—for instance the mutual relations 
between the nasalized classes—have remained disputable and since scho¬ 
lars began to realize that the relative chronology not only of the historical 
but—as far as possible—also of the prehistoric formations should no longer 
be neglected, 5 the history of these classes in general as well as the mutual 
relations of particular forms and the explanation of more or less isolated 


1 Nevertheless it is regarded as a real present form by Pokorny, Worterbuch, p. 703 and 
others. See however G. Cardona, in Language, 41 (1965), p. 16 and Narten, Verb, p. 121 
(also Grassmann, Worterbuch, 1025). 

2 F. de Saussure, Memoire sur le systeme primitif des voyelles dans les langues indo- 
europeennes, Leipzig 1879, esp. p. 239 ff. 

3 W. Streitberg, in Indogermanisches Jahrbuch, 2, Strassburg 1915, p. 208. A compre¬ 
hensive study was, in 1906, published by O. Keller, Die Nasalprasentia der arischen Spra- 
chen, in K.Z. 39, p. 137 ff. in which an attempt was made consistently to distinguish 
between infixed and suffixed nasals, to describe the different forms of the stems, to dis¬ 
tinguish mixed forms and, to a certain extent, to delineate the historical development. 

4 Compare also pr-n-a-ti “he fills” beside the root aorist d-prd-t, traditionally deriving 
from a secondary root form pra- (Dhatupatha, 2, 52, distinguished from a synonymous root 
9, 19; see e.g. also Whitney, Roots, p. 100; 102). 

5 As was very often the case in Brugmann’s times. 
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cases have grven occasion to much discussion. Many questions primarily 
concern the comparative linguist, for instance: how far have we, in pre¬ 
historic times, really to do with dissyllabic or with extended monosyllabic 
roots, 1 or how are we to solve the riddle of the otherwise uncommon in- 
fixation? How far is (Indo-European problems 2 apart) doubt justified 
with regard to the solution proposed for the appearance of the unexpect¬ 
ed -i- in punimas (instead of *pu-n-i-mas, i being the weak vowel grade 
beside A), viz. analogy after the type grbh-n-i-te (middle: “he seizes”) 
beside grbhay-d-ti “he seizes”, 3 and its verbal adjective grbhi-td-s , facilitat¬ 
ed by the rhythmical tendency to avoid a succession of short syllables, or 
should this tendency—which also accounts for sunotana instead of *sunu- 
tana: su- “to press out” 4 —be regarded as the only cause, 5 not, however, 
to be named 6 “the appearance of an extra suffix” ? Whereas reasons were 
advanced for the probability of an originally athematic flection of all 
verb forms with the -n- infix, 7 the debate on the relation between more or 
less sporadic nasalless and nasalized forms— tu-n-j-dnti “they thrust”: 
tuj-ant- "thrusting” 8 —cannot be considered to be closed. In some cases 
explanations, though recently proposed or repeated, can be dismissed as 
unfounded or superfluous: thus nind-a-ti “he blames, reviles”, is a themat- 
ized nasal verb 9 rather than a reduplicated present 10 ; on other points 
opinions are with good reason divided. 

Whereas there is much agreement with regard to the 5th class and its 
historical -w-less verbal and nominal -u- formations ( vr-n-u-te "he covers” 
middle: varu-tra-m “garment”), 11 there remains some uncertainty in ex¬ 
plaining the 8 th class, under which the Indians classified a small number 
of roots terminating in -n- and assuming (according to the Indian theory) 

1 F. B. J. Kuiper, Die indogermanischen Nasalprasentia, Amsterdam 1937, p. 149 f. who 
is inclined to be rather positive. 

2 Kuiper, o.c., p. 231 f.; W. P. Schmid, Untersuchungen zur Stellung der Nasalpraesentia 
im indo-iranischen Verbalsystem, unpublished thesis Tubingen 1955. 

3 or from the I.E. point of view *grbhd-ya-ti. See J. Schmidt, in Festgruss-R. v. Roth, 
Stuttgart 1893, p. 179 if. The existence of an I.E. formation exhibiting -n- + di- (e.g. 
Ch. Bartholomae, Studien zur indogerm. Sprachgeschichte, II, Halle 1891, p. 75 ff.; 90) 
has rightly been called in question. For the type grbhaydti see also J. Kurylowicz, litrennes 
de linguistique-E. Benveniste, Paris 1928, p. 51 if. 

4 Renou, Grammaire vedique, p. 264. 

5 Renou, Grammaire vedique, p. 266. 

6 with Burrow, Sanskrit language, p. 326. 

7 Kuiper, o.c., p. 35 f. 

8 Kuiper, o.c., p. 79 if. 

9 with Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, II, p. 164 and others. 

10 with Debrunner, Nachtrage, I, p. 43. 

11 Burrow’s formulation (Sanskrit language, p. 323): "The suffix (of this present class), 
which is compounded of n and u, appears also in the formation of nouns ... from the same 
roots, e.g. dhrs-nu “bold” beside dhrs-rto-ti “is bold” is not exact, because the adjective 
which has no counterpart in other languages is clearly secondary (post-verbal). 
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the suffix -d- : -u-. Some scholars are up to the present day inclined to 
prefer this theory as the simpler one, recalling the Rgvedic hapax tar-u-te 
“he passes”, 1 but others, considering this form to have been analogically 
modelled upon the extremely frequent kar-d-ti “he makes” (middle kur- 
u-te ) 2 —on the genesis of which opinions are always divided—are not in¬ 
correctly inclined to argue that tanoti “he stretches” (middle tanute) is 
formed like vr-n- 6 -ti, vr-n-u-te, continuing a prehistoric *tn-n-eu-ti (root 
Hen-) ; 3 compare also the verbal adjectives vr-ta- : ta-ta- < *tn-to-. As to 
kar- 6 -ti, middle kur-u-te, beside kr-n- 6 -ti, kr-n-u-te, is it a genuine and 
ancient dialect variant with - 6 - / -m-?, 4 then the explanation of the first 
n in the weak forms, kur-u-te etc., must be: k u ) ku, the (I.E.) root being 
k u er- ; is karoti a contamination of the original paradigm kr-n- 6 -ti: kr-n-u- 
mas and forms beginning with kar-: aorist a-kar-am etc. 5 and the impera¬ 
tive kuru a ‘compromise’ between krnti and *kur-dhi ; 6 7 have the subjunc¬ 
tive and the imperative been the starting-points of the analogical process: 
krndvani (5 th class): kara(ni) (root aorist) and hence karavani, which led 
to karotu, karoti and krnu(hi) : krdhi and hence *kr r u(hi) > kuru, *kr r u- 
sva y kuru-svaV 

As to the 7 th class 8 the main point of controversy is the relative age of 
the strong forms such as yunajmi “I join” which are traditionally analyzed 
as yu-nd-j-mi etc.: some scholars 9 regard them as very ancient, others are 
inclined to doubt whether this analysis is from the Indo-European point 
of view tenable 10 (rather: yu-n-dj-mi) or whether the type yunajmi, 
complete parallels of which are not with any certainty represented out- 


1 Burrow, Sanskrit language, p. 324; cf. Thumb-Hauschild, Handbuch, II, p. 265 f. 

2 Renou, Grammaire vedique, p. 266. 

8 K. Brugmann, in K.Z. 24, p. 255 ff.; cf. Renou, Grammaire vedique, p. 264; Mayrhofer, 

Grammatik, p. 81 f. 

1 Burrow, Sanskrit language, p. 324. 

6 Cf. Thumb-Hauschild, Handbuch, II, p. 267 ff., following H. Lommel, in Z.I.I. 8, p. 267 
ff. who considers kardti as a prakritism, which according to W.P. Schmid, in I.F. 65, p. 235 
ff. is very improbable. 

6 Renou, Grammaire vedique, p. 266. However, the risk of arguing with forms which are 
not found in our texts—see also E. Kieckers, in I.F. 43, p. 39: *kurosi > karosi under the 
influence of karsi —should be avoided as long as possible. Moreover, Renou himself had (in 
B.S.L. 33 (1932), p. 18) observed that an athematic kar- kr- is not likely to form a present 
stem. 

7 W. P. Schmid, o.c., p. 245 f. 

8 For a comparative survey see J. W. Poultney, The distribution of the nasal-infixing 
presents, in Language, 13, p. 163 ff. 

8 Keller, o.c., p. 140; Mayrhofer, in Arch. Or. 18, p. 72 ff., and Grammatik, p. 180; cf. 
also Burrow, Sanskrit language, p. 326. K. Strunk, in K.Z. 83 (1969), p. 216, observing that 
the relation of the middle forms of the 7 th class to the middle aorist [yu-n-k-te: A-yuk-ta) 
runs parallel with pr-n-a-ti: a-prd-t (p. 86), suggests explaining yundkti as a substitute for 
*yavakti < the regular *ieu-n-k-ti. 

10 Streitberg, o.c., p. 208; Kuiper, o.c., p. 43 f.; Benveniste, Origines, p. 159. 
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side Indo-Iranian, is really old. Indian is alone in having this class also 
in the case of roots without an i vowel—those with this vowel are the 
most vigorous—, but anakti “he anoints”, though probably secondarily 
attracted by the infixing class (one expects *onk u -ti, the I.E. root being 
*ong u -) might be explained as I.E. *n-ne-k u -ti . 1 The hypothesis that a 
reverse development (with its starting-point in roots containing a nasal) 
can explain the -n- infixation in general has rightly been rejected. 2 

Considered as a whole the nasal presents must have been more numer¬ 
ous in the prehistoric period; in the course of time their use becomes less 
frequent, the 7 th class disappearing before the 5 th , this before the 9 th 
and the oblique modes falling into disuse before the indicatives. 3 They 
appear to have been largely replaced by -aya- formations. Although an 
attempt was made to determine their original, essential or common sem¬ 
antic function ("to get or to bring into a definite condition or situation”) 4 5 
as well as their functional relation to the other present classes, these dif¬ 
ficult and intricate points remain open to further discussion, because hith¬ 
erto the argumentation was liable to be based on subjective interpreta¬ 
tions and misconceptions about the force of antique and prehistoric verb 
categories. 

A passing reference may here be made to the intimate relations between 
the nasal presents of the 9 th and 5 th classes on the one hand and the root 
aorist on the other: 5 pr-n-d-ti “he fills”: aor. d-prd-t\ str-n- 6 -ti “he strews”: 
aor. a-star ; sr-n- 6 -ti “he hears”: aor. a-sro-t. This association and the re¬ 
markable parallelism shown, also in this respect, by these present classes 
was no doubt inherited (cf. Gr. mAvaToa: s7tX7]To). 6 It is worth mentioning 
that beside yu-n-k-te “he joins” we also find an aorist d-yuj-i. 

The study of the interrelations between the verbal categories naturally 
led, in the last two decades, 7 scholars to question the correctness of the 
idea, entertained by leading authorities in the first half of this century. 


1 Brugmann, Grundriss 2 , II, 3, p. 278; Strunk, o.c., p. 225. 

2 Keller, o.c., p. 149. 

3 Schmid, Untersuchungen, chapter I. 

4 Schmid, Untersuchungen, chapter III; see also p. 213: “Die -sk- und themabeton- 
ten Praesentien haben alle einen Terminus (Anfangs-, End- Oder Wendepunlct) im Verlaufe 
ihrer Handlung. Wahrend die 6. und die -sk- Ivlasse gerade diesen Punkt erreichen, gerade 
diesen darstellen, oder von ihm ausgehen, bezeichnen die -n- Praesentia den Durchgang 
durch diesen Punkt und gliedern sich den Folgezustand oder die Wirkung der Handlung 
ein.” 

5 J. Bloch, L’lndo-Aryen, p. 211 f.; Renou, Grammaire vedique, p. 282; W. P. Schmid, 
Untersuchungen, p. 59 ff.; 93 ff. 

6 K. Strunk, Nasalprasentien und Aoriste, Ein Beitrag zur Morphologie des Verbums im 
Indo-Iranischen und Griechischen, Heidelberg 1967; S. Andrews, The nasal present and 
the aorist in the Rgveda, Thesis Harvard rg6i. 

7 But see also A. Meillet, in B.S.L. 23 (1922), p. 65 f. 
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of an Indo-European verbal system mainly based on Indian and Greek 
parallels, which implied the assumption of a high antiquity of the Vedic 
formations. It was, in many respects rightly, argued that the Vedic verbal 
system is, to a much larger extent than the preceding generations were 
prepared to believe, a product of a long chain of evolution composed 
of heterogeneous elements (athematic and thematic formations, special 
present formantia, a formally distinct perfect etc.). The argumentation 
was conducted by means of external, i.e. comparative, reasonings which 
cannot be summarized here , 1 as well as a renewed and refined internal 
approach to the history of the Vedic verbal system . 2 Special attention is 
drawn to inconsistencies and seeming redundancies in the synchronous 
system which may be explained as remains of an older system or as 
beginnings of a further stage of development and as such are often greatly 
helpful in elucidating the history of the relevant forms and categories. 
Thus anomalies may be interpreted as remainders of an earlier system in 
which, to mention only this, oppositions of tense were more elementary 
than in the ‘normal’ Vedic of our texts which exhibit a ramified system, 
characterized, among other things, by a distribution of personal and im¬ 
personal forms in accordance with temporal distinctions; the future makes, 
in the Rgveda, an embryonic appearance; the perfect behaves “unsystem¬ 
atically” inside the tense oppositions and may be supposed to have been 
a member of an anterior non-temporal system. Study has been made of 
the close relations between tense on the one hand and aspect and mood 
on the other: a general characteristic of Vedic is a tendency to create 
symmetric systems so as to possess tense systems for all moods (there is 
a present optative, an aorist optative etc., although, it is true, many 
forms are rare), of those members of the verbal system which may be said 
to have been “actively operating”. Attention is invited to the fact that 
the difference between the present and the aorist stem is far from being 
generally carried through: beside stems characterized by one of the com¬ 
paratively numerous present suffixes (- ya -, -aya-, -cha- etc.) or by the 
aoristic -s- there are also stems which are devoid of any formal charac- 

1 R. Birwe, Griechisch-Arische Sprachbeziehungen im Verbalsystem, Walldorf-Hessen 
1956. For the discussion on the athematic types (2 na class) fasti “he fashions” and staiiti 
“he praises” formerly regarded as ancient, but recently as innovations, see J. Kurylowicz- 
C. Watkins, Indogermanische Grammatik, III, 1, Heidelberg 1969, p. 27 ff.; for the 3 rd 
present class ibidem, p. 35 ff.; for the origin of the imperative ending -sva (pronomen re- 
flexivum?), ibidem, p. 52 f. 

2 T. Ja. Elizarenkova, Aorist v Rgvede, Moscow 1960; the same. On the problem of the 
development of tenses in Old Indo-Aryan (The Rigveda), Proceedings 25th Int. Congress of 
Orientalists, Papers presented by the USSR delegation, Moscow i960 (this article consti¬ 
tutes an English extract of the author’s above book without the ample analysis of the 
Rgvedic aorist-system). See also E. A. Makajev, in Studies-F. B. J. Kuiper, p. 32. 
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teristic: d-tir-a-t functions as an imperfect because of the existence of a 

present indicative tir-a-ti, but a-ruh-a-t is an aorist, because there is no 

corresponding form with primary endings (*ruh-d-ti). These and other 
unsystematic features may induce us to assume the existence, in a pre¬ 
vious period, of a single present-aorist formation, which in the course of 
time must have differentiated. 

Whereas the study of the conjugations was long mainly comparative 
in character, more recent publications tend therefore, in keeping with 
this general trend in investigating the Sanskrit verbal system, to empha¬ 
size the necessity for complementing and at the same time refounding 
comparative research by a thorough examination of all internal evidence 
accessible. The method applied primarily is as far as possible historical; 
but, chronological priority and posteriority being not always self-evident, 
authors cannot on all occasions escape the necessity to marshal part of 
their material so as to fit in better with the lines on which the phenomena 
have, or are assumed to have, developed. Analogy is here also a very im¬ 
portant factor in the history of the formations: a grammatical pattern, 
especially if represented by much used forms, permits the speakers to 
produce new speech-forms, which under favourable circumstances (simi¬ 
larity in sound or meaning, etc.) may oust existing synonyms. 1 

The speculations concerning the prehistoric connections between the 
thematic and athematic presents should not detain us here, 2 but the 
intriguing co-existence of the two thematic classes, the I st , e.g. bhar-a-ti 
“he bears”, and the 6th, e.g. tud-a-ti “he thrusts”, concerns Sanskrit 
scholars and comparatists alike. Already for many years sound grounds 
have been brought to light for rejecting the hypothesis that both types 
originated in the same paradigm which then must have admitted a shift 
of accent 3 and for doubting the original 4 character of the latter type in 
contradistinction to the greater antiquity of the morphologically identical 
aorist ( a-rud-a-t “he wept”), 5 from which it might have developed 6 when 
“in the Rgvedic period” a thematic present of the typ ejus-a-te “he enjoys” 
came into existence beside the thematic aorist so as to form a new present 
system. It has in this connection been observed that the forms of the 6 th 

1 Cf. also M. Leumann, in I.F. 57, p. 205 ff. 

2 See e.g. Kuiper, o.c., p. 73 ff. For a succinct bibliography: Thumb-Hauschild, Hand- 
buch, I, 2, p. 226. For a resume of the discussions of the pertinent problem from the I.E. 
point of view: Meillet, in B.S.L. 32 (1931), p. 194 ff.; Kurylowicz-Watkins, o.c., ch. IV. 

3 K. F. Johansson, De derivatis verbis contractis, Uppsala Univ. 1886, p. 114 ff. 

4 By this term I never mean anything else than: belonging to the earliest stage of devel¬ 
opment into which we can penetrate by means of our hypotheses. 

5 De Saussure, o.c., p. 9. 

6 E. Leumann, in Actes du Xe congres intern, orient. I, p. 41 ff.; K.Z. 34 (1897), p. 587 f. 
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class with primary endings are comparatively few in number. 1 Arguments 
in favour of this hypothesis are the sometimes—but by no means always— 
unmistakable momentary or terminative force of presents of the 6 th class: 
(vi, pra) tir-a-ti “he reaches the opposite side” beside tar-a-ti “he passes 
over” 2 and their preference for combination with preverbs. 3 It is a fact 
that in the Veda—and no doubt also earlier—the number of tud-d-ti pre¬ 
sents developing from athematic forms 4 —and tending to replace them in 
the course of time—increases: yuv-d-ti “he unites” beside yau-ti etc. 5 
Forms of the type sram-a-t (sram- “be weary”) and others which, deriving 
for the greater part from stems which are not formally characterized and 
may therefore be interpreted as aorists or as presents, may on the other 
hand be adduced in substantiation of the hypothesis that once there was 
no thorough and systematic distinction between a present and an aorist 
stem. 6 It does not seem unreasonable to suppose that the ancient and very 
common indicatives of the I st class which had or acquired not only an 
aspectual but also a temporal function—the latter came, gradually, more 
to the fore—, contributed, especially after the significance of the augmented 
forms began to increase, considerably to regulating and fixating the Vedic 
present-aorist system and to setting a model for the analogic spread of the 
thematic tud-d-ti formation. 

Among the forms of not rarely indubitably athematic descent 7 which, 
adding to the richness of the Vedic verbal system, joined the 6 th class 
special mention may be made of those characterized by an -n- infix 
( d-pi-m-s-a-t “he crushed” beside pi-na-s-ti) —cases such as stibh-a-nd- 
(athematic participle), su-m-bh-d-ti “he is beautiful; beautifies”, su-m-bh-a- 
ti, sobh-a-te, are not wanting—and a group of stems containing the I.E. 
suffix -ske/sko- () -cha-), part of which was likewise analogically transfer¬ 
red to the I st class: u-cha-ti: vas- "to dawn”; ga-cha-ti: gam- “to go”. 
The latter group, which in Indo-Iranian is rather limited and unproductive, 
supplies the place of thematic presents 8 and may be said to denote, in the 

1 91 against 670 non-indicative forms: Renou, Melanges-Vendryes, p. 313; see also 
Elizarenkova, Aorist, p. 44 if. From this it does not necessarily follow that the 6 th present 
class originated in an old non-indicative system as is assumed by Renou, o.c. 

2 Delbriick, Vergleichende Syntax, II, p. 90; Meillet, Introduction, p. 203: Renou, in 
Melanges linguistiques-Vendryes, Paris 1925, p. 309 f. and Grammaire vedique, p. 270; 
justified doubt: Brugmann, Grundriss 2 , II, 3, p. nqf. 

3 This point must be discussed in a chapter on syntax. See p. 132; 141 f. 

4 Notice ksd-ti "he resides, dwells”, plural ks-iy-anti which admitting of thematic re¬ 
interpretation gave rise to ksiy-d-ti. 

5 Kuiper, o.c., p. 74 ff. 

6 For a modification of Burrow’s opinion on this point (Sanskrit language, p. 296) see 
Gonda, Aspectual function, p. 266 f.; 270 f. 

7 Kuiper, o.c., p. 83. 

8 J. Vendryes, in Melanges d’lndianisme-S. Levi, Paris 1911, p. 173 ff. (who, p. 180 f. 
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Veda, as probably also in prehistoric times, processes occurring repeatedly, 
frequently, usually, continually, gradually or consisting of a complex or 
series of (partial) processes 1 — r-chd-ti “to move towards”; ga-cha-ti “to 
go”; cf. also i-cha-ti: is- “to seek, desire”; hence also its occasionally 
slightly perceptible iterative or intensive character 2 —rather than in- 
cohative modifications. 3 

There are more extensions or formative elements of this type, 4 the force 
of which has been a matter for much, and in most cases undecided, dis¬ 
putation. 6 However, one of these elements, viz. -ya- (I.E. -iejio-), deserves 
closer attention. This suffix serves to form the 4 th present class (e.g. 
gfdh-ya-ti “he is greedy”) as well as the so-called passive ( drs-ya-te “he is 
seen”), the only difference lying in the place of the accent. 6 After Whitney 7 
who thought that the latter type is used “only in a passive sense” scholars 
became gradually aware of the fact that it often denotes processes which 
are usually called "intransitive”. 8 It has even been shown 9 that it is 
especially in the Veda in most cases an ‘eventive’; that is to say that the 
process which it denotes bears upon movements, experiences, transforma¬ 
tions with regard to a state or condition experienced by the subject, to 
his reactions etc.: muc-ya-te “he (it) gets loose”; sis-yd-te “he remains, is 
left”. In other cases the -yd- form denotes a process which is more or less 
involuntarily supposed to be brought about by an agens, e.g. han-ya-te “he 
meets his death, is killed”. If, in a small number of cases, the agens is ad- 


wrongly includes mlecchati “to speak indistinctly”: mleccha- “stammerer, barbarian” which 
no doubt is a non-I.E. stem). For the origin of -(c)cha- now see Kurylowicz-Watkins, o.c., 
p. 56 ff. 

1 Latin and Greek incohatives such as inveterasco “to grow old”, ardesco “to take flame, 
to increase in violence" beside ardeo “to be on fire”; Ved. etc. mur-cha-ti “to become solid, 
stiff, senseless” essentially express the same modification of the verbal idea. See also W. 
Dressier, Studien zur verbalen Pluralitat, Vienna Acad. 1968. 

2 Renou, Grammaire vddique, p. 271. 

3 Thus e.g. Burrow, Sanskrit language, p. 328; see also Thumb-Hauschild, Handbuch, 
II, p. 232. 

4 A. Meillet, Sur les suffixes verbaux secondaires en indo-europeen, M.S.L. 11, p. 297 ff. 

5 M. Bloomfield, On differences of use in present-systems from the same root in the Veda, 
in P.A.O.S. 1882, p. CXXVI, did not succeed in discovering clear and consistent "functional 
or dialectic” distinctions. See also Kuiper, o.c., p. 63 ff. The -i- in an-i-ti “he breathes” etc. 
is an instance of an element which in Old Indian makes the impression of a suffix in spite 
of its original character as the second part of the complex called root (unclear: Burrow, 
Sanskrit language, p. 320). 

6 See already Delbriick, Verbum (T874), p. 166 f. 

7 Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, p. 275 (§ 768). 

8 Delbriick, Altindische Syntax (1888), p. 268: “iiberwiegend passivisch”; J. S. Speyer, 
Sanskrit Syntax, Leiden 1886, p. 239 f. (§ 319): "often intransitive passive”; E. Leumann, 
Zur Geschichte der vierten Praesensklasse des Sanskrit, Lecture Strassburg 1901: denom¬ 
inative-intransitive. 

9 J. Gonda, Remarks on the Sanskrit passive, Leiden 1951, passim, and especially p. 

73 ff- 
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ded we may speak of a passive construction. 1 The relation of this category 
and the 4 th present class was explained as an “Anlehnung” of the former 
to the latter which is preponderatingly 'intransitive’; krs-ya-ti “he is 
lean”, 2 as a specialization of the middle voice of the 4 th class, 3 or as a 
development from that class. 4 

There is however no occasion for resignation 5 or preposterous theories, 6 
because 7 both -ya- groups can be shown to have sprung from one and the 
same -ie-j-io- formation. From the fact that the root syllable, though ac¬ 
cented, very often appears in its weak form (sus-ya-ti "he (it) becomes 
dry or withered”) and other details concerning the accentuation it may 
be inferred that that formation—which already at an early period was 
often found beside other present-stems deriving from the same root—was 
characterized by an accented suffix. A number of -ie-\-io- eventive presents 
in other languages moreover corresponds to Indian -yd- forms, e.g. Greek 
ax^evai “(e.g. a river) branches”: chid-ya-te “its gets torn, gets split”, the 
corresponding active verbs of transitive function being athematic ( chinatti 
“he cuts off, splits”). Similarly, Greek Osivstou: han-ya-te “he meets his 
death (by someone’s hand)”, but hdn-ti “he kills”. Joining active (and 
middle) presents of the same root these -yd- forms succeeded in developing 
by way of analogy, into a regular so-called passive formation. Those 
presents of the 4 th class which have an eventive force (e.g. ksudh-ya-te 
“he is hungry”), part of which must be old (man-ya-te “he sets his mind 
or heart on etc.”: Greek ftocivsToct “he rages”), may be supposed to have 
shifted their accent under the influence of those presents with the same 
suffix, but a strong root syllable ( pas-ya-ti “he sees” etc.), many of which 
were also eventives ( srdm-ya-ti “he is weary”) and of co-existent presents 
of the I st class, 8 which were always tending to be models of analogical 
innovations. 

In connection with the development of the verb system and the relative 
antiquity of definite formations mention must also be made of the interest¬ 
ing and no doubt old group of denominatives 9 in -aryati, -anyati in the 

1 For further particulars see p. 133 f. 

2 Delbriick, Verbum, p. 168. 

3 Renou, Grammaire sanscrite, p. 463. 

4 M. Leumann, in I. F. 57, p. 229. 

5 Brugmann, K.V.G., p. 528. 

6 P. Diels, t)ber das indogermanische Passivum, in J ahresbericht 91 (1913) der schlesi- 
schen Gesellschaft fur vaterlandische Kultur, IV b, p. 1 if. denies the historical identity of 
both groups and considers the Indo-Iranian ‘passive’ an ancient formation, lost in the 
European. For a refutation see Gonda, o.c., p. 83 f. 

7 Gonda, o.c., p. 83 f. 

8 For further information: Gonda, o.c., p. 84 if. 

9 For the denominatives in general see L. Sutterlin, in I.F. 19, p. 480 £f.; Thumb- 
Hauschild, Handbuch, II, p. 353 if. 
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Rgveda which may be regarded as “survivals” of—or rather as being 
based on—the prehistoric system of the nominal suffixes -r- (-l-)j-n -: 1 
the participle udan-yan “giving water, irrigating” cannot be disconnected 
from the -r-j-n- stem udan- “water”; beside rathar-yd-ti “to go by chariot” 
we find a nominal rathar-vl- “name of a species of snake” 2 which likewise 
presupposes a stem *rathar- “chariot”. 

Another old formative element is the widespread -s-. Though in some 
cases recognized very early 3 —beside bhi- “to fear” there are e.g. also 
forms deriving from the homonymous bhyas-, e.g. bhyas-e-tam —its signif¬ 
icance was not fully evidenced before serious attempts were made to 
bring it into connection with other sigmatic categories. 4 One of the dif¬ 
ficulties besetting those who attempt to unravel the intricate problem of 
the interrelation of -s- aorists, -s- futures, and -s- presents (and of the 
‘original’ functions of these categories) 5 resides in the fact that it is often 
hardly possible to decide whether a root ending in -s- contains this deter¬ 
minative, that is, constitutes an extension of a shorter root. Although, for 
instance, a causative force of this -s- seems in a number of cases beyond 
doubt, 6 the etymological relation of is-ya-ti “he causes to move quickly, 
casts, sends out, throws” and i- “to go” 7 is questionable. Anyhow, even 
if bhaks- “to partake of, eat” really be only an extension of bhaj- “to 
divide, share”, in the Veda they are two independent verbs, and the s 
is in cases like this no (or no longer a) formative element. There does not 
however seem to be reasonable ground for eliminating the admissibility 
of the hypothesis 8 that a -s- ‘originally’ was one of the distinctive features 
of the aorist-present system which, while having a great future in the 
aorist, had, because of the differentiation into two systems, no further 
development in the present, to survive in an anomalous form such as 
stu-s-e “I praise”. 

There is now even much to be said for the hypothesis that the often 
more or less voluntative future of the type dd-sya-ti “he will give”, which 


1 L. Renou, in B.S.L. 37, p. 17 ff. 

2 This word is, it is true, in itself not clear (“ring-snake”?); compare also rathira- 
"possessing a chariot”. 

3 A. F. Pott, Etymologische Forschungen, I, Lemgo 1833, p. 167 ff.; 278 ff.; II 2 , I, (1861), 
p. 566 ff. 

4 H. Pedersen, Les formes sigmatiques du verbe latin et le probleme du futur indo-euro- 
pden, Kopenhagen Acad. 1921. 

5 which will be discussed elsewhere. 

6 F. B. J. Kuiper, Zur Geschichte der indogermanischen s- Prasentia, in A.O. 12 (Leiden 
1934), P- 2 43 etc.; J. Gonda, Four studies, p. 90. 

7 assumed by Kuiper o.c., p. 252, but by way of precaution left unnoticed by Pokorny, 
Worterbuch, I, p. 299 and Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, I, p. 94. 

8 Of. Elizarenkova, Problem, p. 14. 
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in the early period was, especially in its middle forms, comparatively rare, 
as it is in the Avesta, is, not, as was assumed in the beginning of this 
century, 1 a continuation of desideratives with -isy-a- (I.E. -ds-ie-) , but a 
specialized type of present stem which is genetically related to the pro¬ 
ductive type pt-pd-s-a-ti "he wishes to drink, thirsts”, that is the redupli¬ 
cated thematic -s- presents: compare the functional similarity of a regular 
desiderative such as mu-muk-s-a-te “he wishes to free himself” and mok- 
s-ate “idem, he seeks freedom, deliverance”: 2 muc- “to loose”. These facts 
are in harmony with recent views of the Indo-European future 3 which 
unlike older opinions 4 tend towards serious doubts about the existence 
of a full-fledged temporal category of this character in original Indo- 
European or even in an early prehistoric period. The so-called prospective 
subjunctive prevailed instead. 5 The controversial discussion upon the 
‘original’ character of the future -s- forms in Sanskrit—voluntative-de- 
siderative, 6 purely ‘modal’ (i.e. subjunctive) 7 — cannot however be said to 
have reached finality, but the comparatively ‘decided’ and ‘emphatic’ 
character of the -sya- future 8 is no longer open to question. Its spread 
was no doubt largely due to an increasing need of a decidedly temporal 
form to denote processes which will take place later than the moment of 
speaking. 

As is well known the Indo-European athematic verb forms were in the 
course of time becoming obsolete and largely replaced by thematic forms, 
part of which must have arisen already in prehistoric times. Even the 
athematic root aorist, which in the Rgveda is more common (over ioo 
roots) than the other types, is not very productive; of 65 roots there 
exists, moreover, also another aorist, in most cases one formed with -s-, 9 
but if the ending begins with a consonant and there exist other thematic 
forms, also a thematic aorist ( d-r-a-t beside a-r-ta: r- “to go, move”). 10 This 

1 Cf. W. Schulze, Sitzungsberichte Berlin 1904, p. 1434 ff.; Brugmann, Grundriss, II 2 , 
3, p. 387; refuted by Kuiper, o.c., p. 296 ff. 

2 Cf. Panini, 7, 4, 57. 

3 Gonda, Moods, passim; Elizarenkova, Problem, p. 19. 

4 See e.g. Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik, IV, p. 177. 

6 Whitney, Grammar, p. 333 (§ 937). That is not to say, with E. W. Hopkins, in A.J.P. 
13, p. 34, Miss E. A. Hahn, Subjunctive and optative. Their origin as futures. New York 
1953, and others, that the subjunctive originally expressed time and was a future. 

6 Hopkins, o.c., p. 1 ff.; p. 48 "From prehistoric times a desiderative s, when united with 
the present stem, the function of which had been to express time, imparted to that stem as 
it did to simple roots the force of volition”. The desideratives were studied by J. Charpen- 
tier. Die Desiderativbildungen der indoiranischen Sprachen, Archives d’etudes Orientales, 
6, Uppsala 1912. 

7 Kuiper, o.c., p. 288; gainsaid by Renou, in B.S.L. 56, p. 13 f. 

8 Gonda, Moods, p. 76; 177 f. 

9 Elizarenkova, Aorist, p. 69 ff. 

10 Elizarenkova, Aorist, p. 88 ff. 
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development tended to establish a certain correlation between the the¬ 
matic aorist which often replaced the active forms of the root aorist and 
the -s- aorist which superseded its middle forms. Yet the occurrence, in 
the Veda, of athematic innovations is undeniable, but, though recognized 
by several authors, the extent of this phenomenon did not always at¬ 
tract much attention. Incidentally the factors which may have determined 
this inverted development can be traced with a fair change of correctness: 
thus trati “he rescues” may in GB. i, i, 2 be regarded as being given ac¬ 
cess to a religious text instead of trdyate, which corresponds to the Avestan 
present 0 ray a-, because of its greater appropriateness 1 as an element in an 
etymological argument (“the son, putra-, rescues, trati, from the hell call¬ 
ed put”), and in the late passage VasDhS. 30, 6 it is no doubt preferred 
because it rhymes with its semantic relative pati "he protects”. 2 

The tendency towards thematized forms made some scholars fail to 
raise the question as to whether a definite ambiguous form is correctly 
considered thematic. The 3 rd person plural a-drs-an (TS., JB.) can for 
instance be explained as a regular root aorist so that the usual equation 
a-drs-am (which should be starred) = Gr. ISpaxov and the assumption of 
an I.E. thematic aorist *(e)-drk-et s is inadmissible. 4 It goes, however, too 
far to contend that a thematic aorist *adrsam never existed at all; 5 we 
should rather say that it does not occur in our texts. 

Another source of error is the misinterpretation of forms which when 
viewed outside their context are ambiguous. Thus nasati “to attain”, 
regarded as a present indicative by Whitney and many others,® is rather 
to be regarded as an aorist subjunctive. 7 Especially clear is the character 
as a subjunctive of those forms which occur beside root aorists and unam¬ 
biguous present indicatives and subjunctives, e.g. kdrati beside dkar, krnoti 
“he makes”, krndvat . 8 The recognition of these forms as aorist subjunctives 

1 Narten, Verb, p. 122 speaks of an ‘etymologisierende Kunstbildung’. 

2 Cf. Wackernagel, in Festgabe-H. Jacobi, Bonn 1926, p. 7, n. 1 (= Kleine Schriften, p. 

423. n. 1). 

8 Brugmann, Grundriss, II 2 , 3, p. 126; Thumb-Hauschild, Handbuch, II, p. 300; Frisk, 
Worterbuch I, p. 368. 

4 Wackernagel, Grammatik, I, p. 344; the same, Festgabe-H. Jacobi, p. 16 f. (= Kleine 
Schriften, I, p. 432); Kuiper, in I.I.J. 3 (1959), p. 205 f.; Hoffmann, in I.I.J. 4 (i960), p. 
119 f. 

5 Narten, Verb, p. 117. 

6 Whitney, Roots, p. 89; Pokorny, Worterbuch, p. 316; Frisk, Worterbuch, I, p. 513 
etc. 

1 K. Hoffmann, M.S.S. 2, p. 122 ff. Cf. e.g. RV. 1, 165, 9; 4, 23, 4. On these forms see also 
Renou, in B.S.L. 33, p. 5 ff.; 61, p. 3; Hoffmann, in M.S.S. 7, p. 89 ff.; Kurylowicz, L’apo- 
phonie en indo-europeen, Wroclaw 1956, p. 28; Kurylowicz-Watkins, o.c., p. 64 f. 

8 According to Whilney, Roots, p. 21 a present indicative, but correctly interpreted e.g. 
by Macdonell, Vedic grammar, p. 368 f. and translated (e.g. RV. 1, 43, 6; 4, 22, 1) by Geld- 
ner. 
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proves the supposition that in the cases under consideration the synchro¬ 
nous verbal system lacks this form—which however is characteristic of the 
mantra idiom—to be erroneous. However, a study of these forms of kr- 
and similar forms of some other verbs led Renou to assume “ 1 ’ existence 
ancienne d’un eventuel thematique, independant de toute categorie ver- 
bale: de cet eventuel deriveraient d’une part le subjonctif en -a-..., d'autre 
part, au moins en partie, les presents du type bhavati”. The limited number 
of pertinent forms and the functional (semantic) side of the problem 
permit some doubt. 

A comparison between the mere enumerations of forms in Whitney’s 
roots and the older handbooks on one hand and some recent discussions of 
verb forms on the other show us that scholars now begin to ask themselves 
if, and how far, paradigms may be established which have a chance of 
being really synchronous. It would indeed be a naive and foregone con¬ 
clusion to believe that all forms of the regular paradigms of our gram¬ 
mars always did exist together in the same milieu or that the occurrences 
of one form proves the simultaneous existence of all other forms of the 
same paradigm. 1 The middle -s- aorist of yuj- “to join” does not for in¬ 
stance prove by itself the existence of a parallel active notwithstanding 
ayauksit given by a grammarian. Especially when conclusions with regard 
to a synchronous state of affairs are corroborated by historical evidence 
it is nowadays becoming the generally received opinion that in this point 
also matters were more intricate than our predecessors were disposed to 
think. Thus the normal aorist of drs- “to see” seem to have been, in the 
brahmanas, a-dars-am, a-drak (a-drak-si-s, a-drak-si-t), a-drs-ma, a-dras-ta, 
a-dr^-an, which is reflected by Pali forms such as i sing, adassam <( adarsam, 
adda < adrak, addakkhi < adraksit . 2 

A peculiar group of singular second persons in -si, hardly found outside 
of the Rgveda, was long taken to be “probably indicative persons of the 
root-class, used imperatively”. 3 Most of them indeed have an imperative 
sense making an urgent request to a god, e.g. prd...dhaksi “burn!”; a 
minority however occur in subordinate clauses and are therefore explicable 
as subjunctives. Grassmann (in his lexicon) explained some, modern 
scholars 4 all, other occurrences as such, or at least as especially associated 
with the subjunctive of the -s- aorist, a hypothesis which is in harmony 

1 See also L. Renou, in I.F. 70 (1965), p. 218. 

2 Hoffmann, in I.I.J. 4 (i960), p. 120. 

3 Whitney, Grammar, p. 237 (§ 624); Macdonell, Vedic grammar, p. 336; Renou, 
Grammaire vddique, p. 261; 368. Cf. e.g. RV. 1, 42, 9; 1, 76, 3; 1, 92, 7; 1, 132, 4; in a 
subordinate clause e.g. 1, 63, 8. 

4 Narten, Sigmatische Aoriste, p. 39; 45 f. etc.; G. Cardona, in Language, 41 (1965), p. 
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with the fact that the majority of these forms belong to roots which do 
not exhibit a present of the root-class. Basing himself on the results reach¬ 
ed by his predecessors Szemerenyi 1 ventured to consider the subjunctive 
use as the more original and to explain the curious ending as a result of 
haplology: -s-a-si ) -si. This solution, which is supported by the occur¬ 
rence of darsasi: dr- “to split”, is indeed more attractive than the “pos¬ 
sibility” that they represent a nominal form in the -s- aorist system: 2 
there are other cases of presumable haplology outside the compounds. 3 
It is not however wholly satisfactory because only a few Rgvedic -si 
forms function as subjunctives and the assumption that the ending -si 
was used to the almost complete exclusion of -s is not in harmony with 
the fact that in the corresponding 3 rd sing, -t, not -ti, is most common. 
It might perhaps be suggested that in the sigmatic aorist, which origin¬ 
ally had no imperative, -si < -sasi acquired imperative value as a result 
of the alternation between 2 nd sing, imperatives and 3 rd sing, subjunctives. 

That the reduplicated aorist—e.g. a-ci-krad-a-t “he cried out” (krand-) 
—which is substantially a (prehistoric) development of Indo-Aryan, was 
not essentially different from a reduplicated present was already recog¬ 
nized by Delbruck 4 and Macdonell, 5 but its main peculiarities—the pre¬ 
valence of the typical reduplicating vowel i (u if the root vowel is u) and 
its usual attachment to causative presents—were not elucidated before 
the last decades. 6 Originating in a non-causative reduplicated present- 
stem—one of the starting-points being an imperfect a-ji-jan-a-t corre¬ 
sponding to the Avestan present zi-zan-d-nti “they bring forth” (compare 
Latin gi-gn-i-t “brings forth”)—it is supposed to have developed its ‘cau- 
sative’—but initially transitive-factitive—function in contradistinction 
to the middle forms (compare Gr. yiyvevai “comes into being”), and, for 
rhythmical reasons, a decided preference for a long reduplicative sylla¬ 
ble—the i, normal in the present reduplication, is an indicium of its 
origin—because 7 for instance in cases such as di-di- “to shine” the charac¬ 
teristic -i- in the root syllable was to disappear before a vowel. It carried 


1 O. Szemerenyi, in Language, 42 (1966), p. 1 if. 

2 Cardona, o.c., p. 18. 

8 Renou, Grammaire vedique, p. 66 f.; 2rg. Schmid’s attempt to explain these forms as 
old (Untersuchungen, p. 213) is untenable. Szemerenyi’s hypothesis was criticized by 
Cardona, Haplology in Indo-European, Philadelphia 1968, p. 55 ff. 

4 Delbruck, Das altindische Verb, p. in. 

5 Macdonell, Vedic grammar, p. 373 (§ 513). 

6 Burrow, Sanskrit language, p. 335 f.; M. Leumann, in Indological Studies-W. Norman 
Brown, New Haven 1962, p. 152 f., who does not mention Burrow. 

7 According to Leumann’s subtle but perhaps partly superfluous explanation (o.c., p. 
156): some of the corresponding Avestan reduplicative presents apparently exhibit the 
same feature; a succession of several short syllables is widely avoided. 
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through thematization so as to adopt its characteristic quadrisyllabic 
form, and assumed as normal the aorist function 1 in opposition to im¬ 
perfects such as d-jan-aya-t “she brought forth, gave birth to” beside the 
indicative jan-aya-ti, so as to constitute by way of suppletion a regular 
aorist to the causatives—also a-ti-sthi-p-a-t beside sthd-p-aya-ti: stha- 
“to stand”—of which it originally was independent. 2 Accordingly, the 
large majority is active. There are some roots which have, in some respect 
or other, remained unaffected by this process. Thus a-du-druv-a-t is, for 
instance, not causative (dm- “to run”); (a-)di-dliar is athematic ( dhr - “to 
hold”); in apupot (pu- “to cleanse”) the reduplicating vowel is moreover 
short. 

The relations between the reduplicating presents (3 rd class) and the in 
the Veda rather frequent intensives of the type ne-nek-ti (nij- “to wash”) 
continued to engage the attention, for instance of those scholars who, on 
the strength of not unimpressive general considerations (the function of 
this device in other languages) but scanty philological arguments, at¬ 
tempted to show that at one time all reduplicatives were iterative or 
intensive in function. 3 

How much our understanding of a verbal category may gain by a 
methodical investigation based upon a complete collection of material 
appears from Miss Narten’s conscientious disquisition on the comparative¬ 
ly well-defined category of the -s-aorists. 4 In view of the abundance of the 
relevant material the results of her study may on the whole be regarded 
as final. The vowel gradation—lengthened grade in the active indicative, 
elsewhere full grade—is as far as the roots in a, 1, U, consonant, nasal are 
concerned still productive in the -s- aorists, in the -is- aorist it is petrified 
in survivals. Those roots which end in a consonant after i u r (e.g. yuj- 
“join, yoke”) do not appear to have had inherited -s- aorists, their middle 
forms being—like the complete active -is- aorist—innovations based on 
ancient root aorists. Roots ending in r l exhibit only active forms. In 
contradistinction to the -s- aorist the -is- aorist proved—already in the 
RV.—productive so as to spread over any type of root: a-mand-is-ur 
(mand- “be exhilarated”); a-yodli-i-t ( yudh- “fight”). The author does not 
enter into a discussion of the prehistory of this category and only oc¬ 
casionally touches on the difficult problem of identifying definite forms 

1 Vendryes, in M.S.L. 20, p. 122. 

2 See e.g. Renou, Grammaire vedique, p. 286; Grammaire sanscrite, p. 443. 

3 Delbriick, Grundriss 1 , IV, 2, p. 16 ff.; Thumb-Hauschild, Handbuch, II, p. 227; cf. also 
Vendryes, in M.S.L. 20, p. 117. 

4 Narten, Sigmatische Aoriste. For participial forms in -asana-'. S. Insler, in K.Z. 82, 
p. 1 ff. 
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as aorists, but her very argument reveals that this category is in the Veda 
constituting a new system rather than continuing a previous state of af¬ 
fairs. It has indeed been shown long ago 1 that the -s- aorists are, from the 
I.E. point of view, largely innovations, preferred to root aorists and a- 
aorists for reasons of rhythm (avoidance of successions of short syllables 2 ) 
and clearness (the -s- prevents vowel contraction). 3 As to the -is- aorist 
we now know that it initially was in special evidence before endings 
beginning with a dental and in the subjunctive and optative: 4 forms such 
as (RV) I st sing, vadh-i-m “I have slain” — which our predecessors 5 liked 
to “explain away” as analogous innovations based on the 2 nd sing, vadh- 
i-s and the 3 rd vadh-i-t —are in the Atharvaveda replaced by a-vadh-is-am 
which was modelled upon the presumably older 2 nd dual vadh-is-tam, 
2 nd plural vadh-is-ta etc. With regard to the prehistory of this element 
the last word has not yet been spoken. 

The infrequent -sa- aorist 6 may arrest our attention somewhat longer 
because the history of its elucidation can in a small space give a good idea 
of the continual progress of grammatical research. The older grammars 
limited themselves to the statement of some characteristic facts: it is 
inflected like an imperfect of the -a- (6 th ) class and is taken by a restricted 
number of roots having i u or r as radical vowel and ending in consonants 
which become k before -sa- ; middle forms are rare, optatives and partici¬ 
ples are waning. Whitney’s 7 explicative remarks did not carry his readers 
much further: “So far as the middle forms are concerned, this aorist would 
be fully explained as a transfer of certain -s- aorists to an a-inflection. 
The marked difference in strength of the radical vowel in the active, 
however, stands in the way of the successful application of such an ex¬ 
planation to the active forms”. Brugmann, 8 without observing the rare¬ 
ness, in the earlier language, of this type—which he at first identified, 
afterwards connected, with present forms containing -ks- such as uksdti 
“he sprinkles” collected more or less striking parallels from the other I.E. 
tongues but, disagreeing with Meillet 9 who on the strength of numerous 

1 A. Meillet, in Melanges de linguistique-F. de Saussure, Paris 1908, p. 81 ff. 

2 Middle forms of the type a-sic-a-ta: sic- “to pour” are rare: Whitney, Grammar, p. 305. 

3 Cf. also Narten, o.c., p. 27 who omitted quoting Meillet, o.c., p. 89 f. 

4 A. Meillet, in B.S.L. 34, p. 127 ff.; L. Renou, in B.S.L. 35, p. iff. 

5 Delbriick, Verbum, p. 188; Wackernagel, Grammatik, I, p. 305 f., etc. 

6 For the forms see Whitney, in A.J.P. 6, p. 275 ff.; cf. also G. Cardona, The Indo-Euro¬ 
pean thematic aorists, (unpublished) thesis Yale i960; an alternative explanation was 
proposed by Insler, in M.S.S. 26, p. 43. 

7 Whitney, Grammar, p. 326, § 919a. 

8 Brugmann, Grundriss 1 , II, p. 1190; Grundriss 2 , III, p. 420 ff. Compare also Thumb, 
Handbuch, I, p. 385. 

9 A. Meillet, in Mdlanges-F. de Saussure, Paris 1908, p. 99; cf. also Hirt, Indog. Gram¬ 
matik, IV, p. 250. 
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Latin perfects on -xit was inclined to regard the internal -ks- as inherited, 
did not commit himself to an explicit opinion of its existence in original 
Indo-European. Bechtel’s 1 attempt to identify this category genetically 
with the Greek aoristus mixtus—we nowadays realize that the very ab¬ 
sence of completely identical forms and the intimate relation of the Greek 
category to the future should prevent us from following him—was reject¬ 
ed by Wackernagel, 2 to whom the idea suggested itself that this type of 
Indian aorists originated in the verb duh- “to milk”. Macdonell 3 saw that 
the thematic a “came to be employed to avoid a difficult agglomeration 
of consonants” before many endings. Later on the Swiss savant, 4 pointing 
out that the middle forms described as -sa- aorists are of three sorts— 
part of the persons are athematic -s- aorists, others genuine -sa- aorists, 
others again may belong to both paradigms—arrived at the conclusion 
that the verbs under discussion originally had -s- aorists, but introduced 
-sa- because before dentals the s was suppressed (e.g. a-dug-dha instead 
of *a-duh-s-ta, i.e. historically *a-dhugh-s-ta). Following up this classi¬ 
fication of facts Leumann 5 argued that the -sa- class must have split off 
from the middle forms of the athematic -s- aorist because this has the 
weak grade of its vowel in common with the -sa- class. The middle 3 rd 
plural, 6 especially of duh-, which is exceptionally frequent in this diathesis, 
originally a-dhuk-s-ata, was replaced by a-dhuk-s-anta, because the former 
form was reinterpreted as a 3 rd sing.—it indeed occurs as such—the 
regular singular adugdha? being homonymous with the root imperfect. 
Summarizing and continuing these investigations Miss Narten 8 lastly 
drew attention to a possibility of analogic spread: beside a-duh-ata (im¬ 
perfect, 3 rd plur.) there was an aorist a-dhuk-s-ata, and so the correspond¬ 
ing active aorist a-dhuk-s-an was apt to arise beside the imperfect a-duh-an. 
She also pointed out that the -sa- paradigm, morphologically being an 
s-extension of a thematic weak-vowelled formation, could spread over a 
number of roots with the weak grade of their vowels so as to constitute a 
type of aorist which was distinct from the imperfect: hence, e.g., post- 
Vedic a-dik-s-at beside the imperfect a-dis-a-t “he pointed”. 

1 F. Bechtel, in G.G.A. 1888, p. 406. 

2 Wackernagel, in Programm TJniv. Basel 1897, p. 46 (= Kleine Schriften, p. 807), 
adding “Wie sie (= diese Bildung) bei diesem (Verb) erwuchs, entzieht sich bis jetzt unserer 
Kenntniss”. 

3 Macdonell, Vedic grammar, p. 385. 

4 Wackernagel, in K.Z. 46 (1914), p. 273 ff. (= Kleine Schriften, p. 291 ff.). 

5 M. Leumann, Neuerungen, p. 48 f. 

6 Not the active I st person singular as supposed by Renou, Grammaire sanscrite, p. 
448 f. 

7 Cf. Panini, 7, 3, 73. 

8 Narten, Sigmatische Aoriste, p. 75 ff. 
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The precative, confined to expressions of wish, which in its earliest form 
is, in the active, not to be distinguished from the optative of the root 
aorist ( bhu-ya-s: bhii- “to become”) and, in the middle, from that of the 
sigmatic aorist, has long been considered a purely Indian innovation, un¬ 
convincing suppositions being based on the influence of parallel imperfect 
and -s- aorist forms of roots in -a ( a-ya-m, a-ya-s-am: yd- “to go”, hence 
bhuyasam beside bhuyam ) 1 or on other possibilities of analogy. 2 3 The 
curious 3 rd sing, bhu-ya-s was moreover regarded as a substitute for an 
older (pre-Vedic) *bhii-yd-t, s of which there is no evidence. However, this 
-s endings has now been shown to be inherited from Indo-Iranian 4 and the 
precative as a category to be an interesting archaism. On the basis of the 
Vedic forms—there are a small number of precatives made from other 
aorist stems than those mentioned above—the characteristic -as of the 
2 nd and 3 rd persons was, in the active, extended to other persons: I st 
sing, bhuydsam, I st plur. kriyasma: kr- “to make”. The appearance of 
this internal -s- is an innovation still unknown to the older parts of the 
Rgveda. The 3 rd sing, in -ya-t which as the result of a normalizing tend¬ 
ency was to become the regular form in classical Sanskrit, does not ap¬ 
pear until the AV. The typically precative paradigm, which was to 
survive after the Vedic period, was rapidly constituted in the later 
samhitas. In the middle there are no Vedic extensions of forms with the 
internal -s- (Vedic 2 nd dual bhavi-s-iy-dtham, but class, bhavi-s-iy-a-s- 
-tham, the -s- being inserted in the termination!). 

Reserving a more detailed discussion of the use of the perfect for further 
consideration in the chapter on syntax it is convenient here to recall the 
observation made by Whitney: 5 while consisting in classical Sanskrit only 
of an indicative, mainly of the 3 rd persons, and a participle—both of them in 
the active and middle voice—, the perfect system provides us with a much 
more complete picture in the oldest language. The comparative frequency 
of this category (2406 indicatives, 1563 of which are active, as against 1986 
imperfects and 989 aorists) 6 in the Rgveda—where it occurs in 240 verbs, 
i.e. in about 2/3 of all roots—was never to be surpassed in later texts. In 
the Atharvaveda the number of perfects, especially of the middle forms 

1 K. Brugmann, in I.F. 34, p. 392 ff. 

2 J. Bloch, inM.S.L. 23, p. 120 ff. 

3 Renou, Grammaire vedique, p. 291. 

4 T. Burrow, in Asiatica, Festschrift-F. Weller, Leipzig 1954, P- 35 ff -! on the ending, the 
same, in I.I.J. 1, p. 61 ff., attempting to show the high antiquity of other 3 rd persons sin¬ 
gular without -t (e.g. sdye “he lies”: si-) ; in particular cases difficulties remain unsolved. 
See also K. Hoffmann, in M.S.S. 20, p. 25 ff.; W. Cowgill, in M.S.S. 25, p. 27 ff. 

5 Whitney, Grammar, p. 279 (§ 780). 

6 J. Avery, in J.A.O.S. 10, p. 219 ff. 
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and the participle, is perceptibly smaller, the vast majority of them being 
also Rgvedic; 1 its function is less variable. While, remarkably enough, 
it is scarce in the oldest brahmana texts, 2 the younger brahmana and the 
ensuing narrative texts make much more frequent use of this category. 
These facts cannot be disconnected from the history of the spoken lan¬ 
guage. From the smaller number of occurrences in the ‘popular’ hymns, 
dialogues and incantations, from Middle Indo-Aryan in which only a few 
traces are left 3 and from a piece of information furnished by the grammar¬ 
ian Patanjali (± ioo B.C.) 4 it appears that there it has largely fallen into 
disuse at a comparatively early date. Disagreeing with Oldenberg, 5 who 
supposed the oldest brahmanas to represent the inherited state of affairs, 
which in the Rgveda was drastically modified due to the flight of the 
poetical imagination and the exigencies of versification, Renou 6 remained 
convinced that the Rgveda, in which the original ‘stative’ and ‘resultative’ 
force of the perfect is very well retained, is the sole basis and ‘origin’ of 
the evolution of this category in India. This opinion however takes no 
account of its comparative infrequency in Old Iranian. So there is some 
probability that the oldest prose not only represented a more advanced 
stage of development of the function of the perfect, but also was, with 
regard to the number of its occurrences, more in keeping with the trend 
of the spoken language. The poets of the Rgveda on the other hand seem 
to have taken full advantage of all possibilities, whether traditional or of 
a more recent character, afforded by this category while making an un¬ 
commonly profuse use of it. The nature of its subjects and the points of 
view from which these are conceived and dealt with were certainly not 
foreign to this particular development. In the younger brahmanas this 
deviation from the spoken language was apparently re-introduced in a 
modified form. 

As I cannot here go into those morphological details which are closely 
linked up with comparative Indo-European problems, I must omit inter 
alia summarizing the discussion of the undecided question presented by 
the few unreduplicated perfects (e.g. veda “he knows”) in their relation 
to the large majority of reduplicated forms. 7 The curious forms of the type 

1 L. Renou, La valeur du parfait dans les hymnes vediques, Paris 1925, p. 3. 

2 W. D. Whitney, in T.A.P.A. 23, p. 5 ff. 

3 Bloch, L’lndo-aryen, p. 231. 

4 J. Bloch, in M.S.L. 14, p. 97. According to Panini 3, 2, 115 the perfect is used to indicate 
events at which one has not been present, which in many cases excludes its use in the I st 
person (see above). 

5 Oldenberg, Altindische Prosa, p. 25. 

6 Renou, La valeur du parfait, p. 188 ff. 

7 Thumb-Hauschild, Handbuch, II, p. 276 f. Compare also R. Birwe, Griechisch-arische 
Sprachbeziehungen im Verbalsystem, p. 33 if. 
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u-vac-a “he spoke”—which was to survive—beside the regular and in any 
case Indo-Iranian va-vac-a (RV.) was either strangely enough taken to be 
inherited, 1 although it occurs in no other I.E. language, or explained from 
an unknown *vu-vac-a (dissimilation) replacing va-vac-a (assimilation). 
One might rather consider contamination with the type u-v-oc-a ( uc- “be 
pleased”), the weak stems (uc-e: uc-; uc-ur: vac-) being regularly iden¬ 
tical. The long vowel in ta-tap-a: tap- “go give out heat” (but Gr. ye-yov-s), 
explained by Brugmann 2 by a long disputed and now refuted theory that 
I.E. o in open syllables became, in Old Indian, a, is nowadays with a 
certain probability regarded as due to the influence of I.E. perfects with 
the lengthened grade of the vowel (type scabi in Latin, ap-ap-a in Greek) 3 
supported by a well-known rhythmical tendency; 4 in the Veda this form 
served to distinguish the singular 3 rd person from the first (ta-tap-a ). 5 
The neutralization of this distinction in later texts may—under the in¬ 
fluence of the forms with a closed medial syllable—have been facilitated 
by the increasing rareness of the I st person. 

The reduplicated injunctives and augmented reduplicated preterits 
present an intricate problem to the elucidation of which many scholars 
have contributed their mite, although finality has not yet been reached. 
After Benfey® had supposed part of these forms to belong to the perfect 
system and to indicate the priority of a past event over another past event, 
Delbriick 7 following him on the first point, spoke, it is true, of a pluperfect, 
a category which, being non-existent in the later language, was not recog¬ 
nized by the Indian grammarians. He however disagreed with his predeces¬ 
sor in respect of the function of this category, which is unlike that of the 
Latin pluperfect; he saw that this preterit could belong, as an ordinary 
past time, to the presentic perfect just as the imperfect belongs to the 
present indicative. Comparative linguistics are of no avail because the 
Greek formation is an innovation and the difficulties reside in the occasion¬ 
al thematic vowel and the vowel of the reduplication. The perfect is 
athematic, can therefore a form such as d-sa-svaj-a-t “he embraced” be 
a pluperfect?; are forms such as a-du-druv-at (dm- “to run”), if not ex¬ 
pressing a “decidedly aoristic value”, 8 not rather to be assigned to the 

1 Meillet, Introduction, p. 181; Thumb-Hauschild, Handbuch, I, 2, p. 286. For the other 
explanation see B. Ghosh, Linguistic introduction to Sanskrit, Calcutta 1937, P- 36- 

2 K. Brugmann, in K.Z. 24, 1 ff. and elsewhere. See above, p. 25 f. 

3 Thus F. Bechtel, Hauptprobleme der indogermanischen Lautlehre, Gottingen 1892, p. 
165; Thumb-Hauschild, Handbuch, II, p. 278. 

4 Thus Renou, Grammaire sanscrite, p. 454. 

6 See also A. Debrunner, in Kratylos, I, p. 44. 

6 Benfey, Grammatik, p. 383, n. 2. 

7 Delbruck, Verbum, p. 121 ff. 

8 Whitney, Grammar, p. 312 (§ 868 a). 
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perfect-system? Thus after prolonged differences of opinion 1 with regard 
to the delimitation between these forms and the reduplicated aorist 2 the 
insight gained ground that an important criterion by which to distin¬ 
guish between the oldest reduplicated aorist and the oldest perfect 
preterits is their function or syntactic use. 3 According to Thieme 4 this is 
the only criterion enabling us also to infer that the Veda had retained a 
number of aorists with a as the reduplicative vowel and that only part of 
the reduplicated aorists have the causative force which is normal in the 
classical language, and which has apparently developed in those aorist 
stems which were clearly opposed to intransitively used middle or active 
forms (e.g. roc-a-te "he is bright": a-rii-ruc-a-t “he made bright”). One 
should however beware of a dogmatic application of this criterion, be¬ 
cause in a considerable number of cases the Vedic aorist does not refer to 
the immediate past as was taken for granted by Thieme. 5 Especially in the 
case of an incomplete paradigm we must content ourselves with a non 
liquet. 

The injunctive is one of the most remarkable phenomena of Vedic 
morphology. Correctly defined by distinctive morphological criteria 6 it is 
an unaugmented verbal form with secondary endings ( bhar-a-t beside a- 
bhar-a-t imperfect and bhar-a-ti “he bears” present indicative). The an¬ 
cient Indian grammarians did not recognize it as a separate category. In 
Panini’s times it was a living form only in connection with the so-called 
vetative particle mad (md srj-as “do not send”) and this fact is taught in 
his grammar together with the statement that the Veda has many un¬ 
augmented forms without ma. s This is true. It is indeed in non-prohibitive 

1 See e.g. Joh. Schmidt, in K.Z. 25, p. 61; Whitney, Grammar, p. 295 (§ 817 ff.); Avery, 
in J.A.O.S. 10, p. 253; Delbriick, Vergleichende Syntax, II, p. 228 f.; Macdonell, Vedic 
Grammar, p. 364 (§ 494 f.). 

2 See also Renou, Grammaire vedique, p. 280 f.; Elizarenkova, Aorist, p. 40 f. 

3 Cf. e.g. Whitney, Grammar, p. 295 (§ 817 a). 

4 P. Thieme, Das Plusquamperfectum im Veda, Gottingen 1929 (cf. p. 4). 

5 Gonda, Aspectual function, esp. p. 80 ff. See also Leumann, o.c., p. 21 ff. who in parti¬ 
culars disagrees with Thieme. 

6 The use of the term in a twofold sense, viz. non-genuine subjunctive and "unaugmented 
counterpart of augmented forms” (cf. e.g. K. Brugmann, Kurze vergleichende Grammatik, 
Strassburg 1902-04, p. 551) is decidedly to be rejected. Nor should we describe it as an in¬ 
dicative deprived of its endings or as a morphologically ill equipped category (Renou, 
Grammaire vedique, p. 248; 368). Contrary to a general unanimity in opinion (Kurylowicz- 
Watkins, o.c., p. 45 f.) J. C. Wright (“The so-called injunctive”: B.S.O.A.S. 33 (1970), p. 
184) unconvincingly denies the existence of the injunctive, arguing away the unity of its 
paradigm and relying upon improbable suppositions about the structure of the verb in 
general. 

7 Some forms were moreover included in the classical Sanskrit so-called imperative. The 
fact that they could—beside other functions!—be adhortative from the oldest texts does 
not however prove the correctness of Macdonell’s (Vedic grammar, p. 316) view that this 
formation originally expressed an injunction. 

8 Panini 3, 3, 175 f.; 6, 4, 74 f. 
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use (i.e. without md) very frequent in the oldest corpus, much less usual 
in the Atharvaveda and as good as wanting in Vedic prose and later 
literature. The injunctive, formed on the basis of present, aorist and per¬ 
fect stems has long been a crux adding to the difficulty of many Rgvedic 
passages. After having gradually been distinguished from other forms it 
was claimed for Original Indo-European by Delbriick 1 and disconnected 
from the imperfect by Brugmann 2 who was rightly followed by most 
scholars in regarding it as a separate mood but was justly attacked by the 
former for his thesis that *bher-e-t “he bore” and *bher-e-t “in a subjunctive 
sense”—a distinction which Delbriick made just as well—were not iden¬ 
tical, a serious disadvantage of this view being the implication that 
*e-bher-e-t was more original than *bher-e-t: it is on the contrary an estab¬ 
lished fact that the augment became obligatory only in the course of 
time. Delbriick 3 however erred in supposing the injunctive to have been 
an offshoot of the indicative and to have originated in the aorist, because in 
his opinion 4 the aorist injunctives constituted the oldest mass of this 
category and I.E. *me dhe-t (inj. aor. of dhe- "to put”) could have arisen 
in order to express the idea “he must not put, let him not put” beside *ne 
e-dhe-t "he did not put” and—if I understand him correctly—have spread 
without md on the basis of the simultaneous existence of both construc¬ 
tions. The fact that in the Rgveda and in the Avestan Gathas 5 md only 
occurs in connection with the injunctive does not indeed mean that this 
formation originally did not occur unless it was accompanied by this 
particle. Dismissing Delbriick’s suggestion Streitberg 6 argued that the 
‘modal'—an oft used but incorrect term for ‘non-indicative’—function 
was secondary and had developed in sentences expressing an expectation 
etc. on the side of the speakers. Concurring in this opinion Hirt 7 went even 
further and maintained that the use of this category as a subjunctive and 
imperative derived from its character as a future, because in the Rgveda 
most injunctives are aorists and an aorist representing momentary action 
must refer either to the past (which is not the case here) or to the future. 
This explication, which considers only the chronological sequence of 
moments in which the present is an infinitesimal point, is erroneous, also 


1 B. Delbriick, Syntaktische Forschungen, IV, Halle S. 1879, p. 68. 

2 Brugmann, Morphologische Untersuchungen, III, p. 1 ff. 

3 Delbriick, Vergleichende Syntax, II, p. 355 f. 

4 In this he concurred with C. W. E. Miller, in A. J.P. 13 (1892), p. 420. 

5 See Reichelt, Elementarbuch, p. 317; 320; 322 f. 

6 W. Streitberg, in I.F. 9, Anz., p. 170; his opinions were unfortunately never published 
in full. 

7 H. Hirt, in I.F. 12, p. 212 ff. and Indogermanische Grammatik, IV, p. 291 ff.; VI, p. 
266 ff. 
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because futures as distinct categories are generally speaking a compara¬ 
tively late development in the I.E. languages. 

In contradistinction to the above authors and to Whitney, 1 Miss Hahn, 2 
Renou 3 and others who were reluctant to give up the idea that the in¬ 
junctive is, on the strength of an actual or assumed parallelism with 
other formations, to be regarded as more or less identical in function with 
other moods including the imperfect and the aorist indicative, the present 
author 4 made an attempt to show that the injunctive is an old and inherited 
formation; that it originally was not an augmentless past indicative but 
a mood sui generis which, lacking the modal and temporal characterization 
of the other forms—it does without modal or temporal formative elements 
—, recalls by its very functional vagueness, which contrasts so strikingly 
with the temporally and modally well-defined greater part of the ancient 
Indian verb forms, similar categories in different families of languages. 5 
The very possibility of an occasional “complex” 6 value and its chameleon¬ 
like nature is to be considered an original characteristic of this formation 
which was largely retained in the language of the mantras which had 
preserved more of the “old world”, of the “primitive” mental structure, 
than texts composed in a later period in which this form had as a result of 
a socio-linguistic process rapidly declined. Hence the impossibility of 
rendering the injunctive into a modern Western idiom, as may also ap¬ 
pear from the widely different translations of the same text-place. In 
many passages any translation is indeed apt to add to the original, to 
modify it in some way or other, because the so-called syntactic instability 
of this formation results from its being fundamentally different from the 
modal and temporal forms to which we are accustomed. There are even 
grounds for arguing that the injunctive was primitive in another sense of 
this term, viz. in that it was the root of a double development, viz. into 
the present indicative which differentiated itself by its typical so-called 
primary, but then historically younger terminations, and the historical 
tenses which came to be characterized by the augment. 7 However, the 

1 Whitney, Grammar, p. 221 (§ 587 a): “The tense value of the non-modally used forms is 
more often past than present. Of the modally used forms, nearly a third are construed with 
md prohibitive; the rest have twice as often an optative as a proper-subjunctive value". 

2 E. A. Hahn, Subjunctive and optative. New York 1953, p. 38 ff.; 142. 

3 Renou, Grammaire vedique, p. 368: "now equivalent to a present, now a semi-modal 
form 'exprimant 1’eventueT; as an unaugmented imperfect or aorist it is equivalent to 'un 
preterit faible’”. 

4 Gonda, Moods, esp. p. 36 ff.; cf. p. 31 f. See also Elizarenkova, o.c. (p. 87, n. 2), who 
independently arrived at similar conclusions. 

5 Cf. also L. Renou, in Etrennes de linguistique offertes a E. Benveniste, Paris 1928, p. 
63 ff. 

6 Renou, ibidem. 

7 Now also K. Hoffmann, Der Injunktiv im Veda, Heidelberg 1967, p. 35. 
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injunctives on the one hand and the modally and temporally characterized 
forms on the other co-exist in the language of the mantras. An investiga¬ 
tion into the synchronous relations between these two groups based on a 
minute philological examination of the texts was recently instituted by 
Hoffmann, 1 who succeeded in delimiting the function of this category more 
exactly. 2 

The probably insoluble question of the origin of the personal endings, 
which roused the special interest of the first generation of Indo-European- 
ists, did not cease to fascinate scholars like Hirt 3 and Burrow 4 who on the 
strength of the—in any case frequent—correspondence between these 
verbal elements and nominal suffixes are convinced that by some process 
of adaptation certain nominal functions became associated with particular 
persons and numbers so that at least a fair proportion of the terminations 
came into being in this way. However, the impossibility of showing any 
functional relation between for instance the ending of the 2 nd plural -ta 
( bhdr-a-ta “you bear”) and the homonymous nominal suffix -ta- ( bhar-a-td- 
“to be borne, to be maintained”) presents unsurmountable difficulties, 5 
notwithstanding the curious similarity between the plural 3 rd persons 
-anti ( dvis-dnti “they hate”) and -an < *-ant on the one hand and the 
participle stems ( dvis-ant- “hating”) on the other which in itself might 
point to a nominal origin of the former category. It is moreover clear that 
this problem is indissolubly connected with the vexed question as to the 
existence, in prehistoric times, of endingless forms. Lying beyond the 
scope of this book this problem must be left out of consideration. The 
primary endings characterized by i and the imperative u ( bhar-a-tu “he 
must bear”) 6 —which historically may be identical with the slightly 
adhortative particle u which often accompanies an imperative—have on 
the other hand been explained as enlargements of the secondary ter¬ 
minations (bhar-a-ti: a-bhar-a-t) ; 7 if the injunctives (bhar-a-t) are the 
oldest category, 8 to all appearance rightly. 9 

1 K. Hoffmann, o.c. 

2 We shall have to revert to it. See p. 124 ff. 

3 Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik, IV, p. 105 ff.; the same in H. Hirt-H. Arntz, Die 
Hauptprobleme der indogermanischen Sprachwissenschaft, Halle S. 1939, p. 81 ff. 

4 Burrow, Sanskrit language, p. 316 ff. 

5 The explication of somam sunuta “press out the soma” (imp. 2 nd pi.) as "the soma 
pressed" (verbal adjective: Hirt, Indog. Grammatik, IV, p. 119) is sheer fantasy. 

6 Thumb-Hauschild, Handbuch, II, p. 199. 

7 Thurneysen, in K.Z. 27, p. 172 ff.; Gonda, Moods, p. 47 f.; Elizarenkova, Problem, 
p. 17. For an abortive counter-argumentation: W. Maiiczak, in Studi linguistici—V. Pisani, 
Brescia 1969, p. 653 ff. 

8 See p. 107. 

9 For other questions pertaining to the endings see for the time being Thumb-Hauschild, 
Handbuch, II, p. 193 ff. 
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The history 1 of the curious -r endings has now been largely elucidated. 2 
At first belonging, in all probability, to the 3 rd plural of the perfect— 
which in older times, though often associating itself with the middle 
voice of other tenses, 3 was as to its forms almost exclusively an active 
category—( vid-ur “they know”; ca-kr-ur “they have made”), and not 
being characterized as a primary ending, it was introduced into the aug¬ 
mented forms of the (reduplicated) perfect-stem, the so-called pluperfect 
(a-vi-vyac-ur “they encompassed” beside the perfect vi-vydc-a) and pene¬ 
trated other augmented categories, viz. the reduplicated aorist, the athe- 
matic secondary flection of the present—especially that of the reduplicat¬ 
ing class (a-bi-bhar-ur “they bore” beside a-bi-bhr-an) —.where it ap¬ 
parently replaced old forms in the ambiguous termination *-at (Av. 
da-d-at: Ved. a-da-dh-ur “they put, set”), and, successfully, also the opta¬ 
tive (Av. bar-ay-m: Skt. bhar-ey-ur “they might bear”). The intricate 
middle forms exhibiting a variant type of endings existing beside the 
regular ones do not lend themselves well to summarizing. It may suffice 
to say that instead of the Indo-Iranian *-rai (Av. soi-re: Ved. se-re “they 
lie”, present; duh-re “they give milk”) 4 the middle perfect has, in the Veda 
after a long syllable -i-re ( ja-gm-i-re “they have come” as against yu-yuj-re 
"they have yoked”) which came to affect, first, stems with a long vowel 
(■ uc-i-re “they have spoke”) and then, often in avoidance of a cluster of 
consonants, dissyllabic stems ( ta-taks-i-re “they have fashioned”), so as 
to appear, in classical Sanskrit, in all forms ( ca-kr-i-re “they have made”). 
As an apparently simultaneous process the -i-, which had originated in 
forms such as da-di-re « *de-dd-rai) which beside the active da-d-ur was 
re-interpreted as da-d-ire, forced its way into other finite forms (Ved. 
ca-kr-ma: Cl. Skt. ca-kr-i-ma “we have made”) and the participle. 
Interestingly enough the i is not accented in contradistinction to the first 
syllables of two-syllabled endings. 5 


1 For the history of the relevant research see also Wiist, Indisch, p. 104 and Hirt, Indog. 
Grammatik, IV, p. 123—whose own view (originally nominal, the -r being identical with 
that of the heteroclitic nominal stems aharjahnah) is untenable; the juxtaposition of forms 
such as Skt. a-dur “they give” (read: “they have given”): Gr. 8<op-ov (read: 8<o-po-v) “gift” 
cannot have demonstrative force—and F. Bader, in B.S.L. 62 (1967), p. 102 ff. 

2 Leumann, Morphologische Neuerungen. Cf. also Kurylowicz-Watkins, o.c., ch. XIII. 

3 Compare also the alternation vavrdhi (middle sing.): vavvdhMi (active plur.): vrdh- "to 
grow” (Renou, in B.S.L. 24, p. 3; 185). Several scholars argued in favour of the originally 
middle force of the element -r- or -r. It is probably preferable to say that it may have been 
neutral as to voice, expressing the idea of the general person (“they”, german "man”). The 
structure of the Indo-European medio-passive endings became much clearer with the 
discovery of Hittite and Tocharian. 

4 For a bibliography see Thumb-Hauschild, Handbuch, II, p. 211 f. 

5 Recently a speculative attempt was made to shed light on the first singular medio- 
passive endings of Indo-Iranian, the characteristic i contained in these forms (cf. e.g. the 
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The puzzling 3 rd pers. sing, of the so-called passive aorist in -i which 
is characterized by three extraordinary features (the isolated ending -i, 
non-zero grade of the root and root accentuation: pddi) has elicited many 
more or less ingenious or complicated hypotheses. 1 

athem. ndm-s-i, yu-n-j-e, -e < ai) being considered a primary tense marker (W. Cowgill, in 
Stndies-F. B. J. Kuiper, p. 24 if.). 

1 See Thumb-Hauschild, I, 2, p. 298 f.; recently, S. Insler, in I.F. 73, p. 312 ff.; “if in the 
pres. pass. Indo-Iranian used only the 3 rd sing, ending *-ai (bruve), a form coinciding with 
the I st sing, -ai, then in the aorist pass, one analogically replaced the 3 rd sing, -a by -i in 
order to utilize a desinence that equally coincided with the (newer) *i of the I st sing.”; for 
a less complicated hypothesis see Kurylowicz-Watkins, o.c., Ill, 1, p. 52: on the strength of 
Hettite and Celtic this formation is “in origin simply the bare root, the neutral verbal 
notion alone, in the 3 sg., the non-personal form with zero-ending”, the -i being identical 
with the -i in the endings -mi, -si, which however are characteristic of the present system. 
—For the ending -e of the 3 rd pers. etc. see ibidem, p. 88 ff. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


SYNTAX AND STYLE 

The Father of Indo-European comparative syntax, 1 Berthold Delbriick 
(1842—1922), 2 laid also the foundations of the study of Indian syntax as 
a separate division of Sanskrit grammar. Basing himself, as directly, 
thoroughly and independently as in those days was possible, on the Vedic 
texts themselves, and especially on well-established facts, 3 he did not 
neglect any aids to deepening his insight into the syntactic phenomena. 
His endeavour to describe these comprehensively was a great improve¬ 
ment upon the inadequate and haphazard treatment of syntactic problems 
in the works of his predecessors; his desire to detect regularity counter¬ 
balanced the traditional belief, propagated by the great Indian gram¬ 
marians (Panini) and commentators (Sayana!), in the possibility, in the 
Veda, of all sorts of grammatical licence and irregularities in sentence 
structure or in the use of nominal and verbal forms. Banishing from his 
linguistic work any influence from philosophical or psychological princi¬ 
ples he was the first to treat problems of Sanskrit and comparative syntax 
in a thoroughly methodical and (comparatively) complete way. Yet, al¬ 
though his method of collecting and classifying, comparing and contrast¬ 
ing large numbers of similar utterances was never fundamentally super¬ 
seded, his carefulness and sound scholarship hardly surpassed, it proved 
open to refinement and amplification. The material used in his clear and 
well-balanced Altindische Syntax (1888) 4 —mainly extracted from three 
samhitas and two brahmanas—was, in fact, far from complete; many 
details were—quite intelligibly in a pioneering work—overlooked; too 
much emphasis was laid on prose texts as ‘normal’ forms of speech; for 
various syntactic subtleties he could not, in his days, have an eye. From 
the study of post-Vedic syntax his successors could see things more in 
historical perspective, than he, the comparatist, was inclined to do. The 
evolution of syntactic science in general, and the application of its methods 
to living languages in particular, opened up opportunities to detect new 


1 For some of his predecessors who cannot be considered here, see Wiist, Indisch, p. 108 f. 

2 Delbriick, Grundriss. See E. Hermann, Berthold Delbriick, in Indogerm. Jahrbuch, 8, 
p. 259 ff. 

3 Delbriick, Altind. Syntax, p. VI. 

4 Whitney’s long review in A.J.P. 13, p. 271 ff. is still worth reading. 
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interpretations of established facts and to comprehend the raison d’etre 
of ‘rules’ and ‘exceptions’. 

It is interesting briefly to compare the structure of Delbrtick’s Vedische 
Syntax with Speyer’s Sanskrit Syntax, 1 which had appeared two years 
earlier. In view of the deficiency in the treatment of syntactic problems of 
the Indian grammatical works Speyer—who could, it is true, utilize many 
pertinent notes in Whitney’s grammar—broke, too, new ground, but 
could not avoid following, in the main, the structure and schemata of the 
traditional descriptions of Latin syntax: section I General remarks; II 
Syntaxis convenientiae and syntaxis rectionis (concord etc.); III The 
classes of nouns and pronouns; IV The verbs; V The particles; VI The 
connection of sentences. In his later work, which included Vedic syntax, 2 
Speyer arranged his material in no more than two chapters: ‘Satzteile’ 
and ‘Satzbau’. Delbriick on the other hand judiciously started from the 
principle that the sentence structure should be at the basis of syntactic 
disquisitions. Hence, I The simple sentence, its clauses, word groups and 
the order of its words; II The syntax of the word groups and word classes 
(concord; use of verbal forms etc.); Ill Particular sentence forms (inter¬ 
rogations etc.); complex sentences. The insight that the text of an utterance 
is made up of sentences—whether complete or incomplete, simple, com¬ 
pound or complex—arranged according to the structural rules of the 
language and that therefore no quotation should ever be made for syn¬ 
tactic purposes unless the passage quoted has been examined in context, 
should guide all workers in this field. 

It is a matter for regret that in part of the handbooks—concurring in 
this with the traditional Indian grammars 3 —this chapter is up to the 
present day somewhat neglected: in Macdonell’s Vedic Grammar there is 
no section on syntax, 4 and the sixteen pages on sentence structure in 
Thumb-Hauschild’s Handbuch (after d: 580 pages on phonology and 
morphology) are quite insufficient. 5 It may be true that, for practical and 
didactic purposes, Sanskrit syntax impresses us as comparatively simple 
and that even its more complex predications do not attain the complex¬ 
ities familiar in Latin, it has typical syntactical patterns and many other 
peculiarities of its own which may easily be overlooked by those who pro¬ 
ceed, either along the lines of traditional school grammar or from pre- 

1 J. S. Speyer, Sanskrit Syntax, Leyden 1886. 

a Speyer, Vedische und Sanskrit-Syntax, Strassburg 1896. 

3 Wiist, Indisch, p. 107 ff. 

4 In contradistinction to his Vedic grammar for students. 

5 At p. 422 a short bibliography is furnished. 
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conceived ideas of some theory of general linguistics. 1 So the opinion ex¬ 
pressed by Debrunner 2 that after the fundamental work achieved by 
Delbriick a new historical syntax of Old Indian is no project of special 
urgency, cannot be subscribed to without reservation. A revision of the 
existing books and articles on Sanskrit syntax carried out in accordance 
with modern principles would be no superfluity. 3 

The studies devoted, in the course of the last century, to the functions 
of the nominal case forms are of different types. 4 They either deal with 
one particular case, describing its uses—in Old Indian alone or, compara¬ 
tively, in some of the old Indo-European languages—comprehensively 
or focussing attention on some peculiarity hitherto unnoticed, or make, to 
a certain extent, an attempt to delineate their mutual relations and to 
penetrate the system they form in their entirety. 5 

One of the earliest studies of the first kind, Gaedicke’s Accusativ, 6 
after dealing with this case in Indo-European in general, discussed his 
material exhaustively and very systematically, distinguishing in section 
I (‘Constructionsarten’) the accusative of object or result, the temporal 
accusative etc. and in section II (‘Arten der beiden Satzteile’) the classes 
of words occurring in the governing and governed ‘member of the sentence’. 
There is an abundance of useful observations and the applicability of the 
accusative in its various functions is well defined, but the rational ground 
for, and appropriateness of, these classifications are not called in question; 
no attempt is made to comprehend the case as such, as an indivisible syn¬ 
tactic unit. While, therefore, a striking characteristic of most of these 
studies—including many of Delbruck’s 7 —is the presentation of the perti¬ 
nent facts in the traditional form of a classified enumeration of syntagmata 
and lexical or referential uses, 8 some other works-—among them those of 

1 See my review of R. Harweg, Kompositum und Katalysationstext vornehmlich im 
spaten Sanskrit, The Hague 1964, in Linguistics, 27 (1966), p. 120 ff. 

2 Wackernagel (-Debrunner), Grammatik, II, 2, Vorwort, p. VI. 

3 I do not consider it part of my task to make mention in this chapter of more or less 
isolated syntactic curiosities, even if they have attracted much attention (e.g. the famous 
sure duhita of RV. 1, 34, 5, recently discussed by M. A. Mehendale, B.D.C.R.I. 25, p. 71 £f.). 

4 The distinction once made between grammatical and local functions can remain un¬ 
discussed. 

6 O. Wecker, in B.B. 30, p. 1 ff.; 177 ff. arrived at the conclusion that the use of the cases 
in the earlier upanisads conforms to Panini’s rules; cf. also B. Liebich, in B.B. 10, p. 205 ff.; 
11, p. 273 ff. 

6 C. Gaedicke, Der Accusativ im Veda, Breslau 1880. 

7 See e.g. Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, passim. 

8 It is interesting to notice that the pseudo-problems connected with the assumption of 
an ‘historical’ order of the uses were also discussed in Indian antiquity. For instance, those 
who, judging from its name, considered the dative to be essentially (and originally) the 
case accompanying verbs of ‘giving’ were justly criticized by Patanjali (probably ± 150 
B.C.) who urged that the dative is also used in sentences such as “A gives B a slap on his 
face”. 
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Speyer—show a tendency to hierarchical classification which may be sug¬ 
gestive of historical developments. Equivocal occurrences were, more or 
less consciously, explained as transitions, for instance from the sociative 
instrumental to the instrumentalis instrumenti. 1 

A later stage in the studies of the syntax of cases is represented by the 
solid and accurate investigations of Oertel 2 which, based on an abundance 
of factual data and often enriched with copious notes and digressions, 
presented new views on many details hitherto unnoticed. Aiming at 
completeness his publications are essentially descriptive, showing the 
relative frequency of the phenomena and the peculiarities exhibited by the 
syntactic usage of single groups of texts. Taking the line that each genre 
of literature deserves separate and detailed treatment, he purposely avoid¬ 
ed any historical and comparative discussion, although it “seemed worth 
while to note the beginnings of certain constructions, no matter whether 
they led ... to established usage or whether their development was ar¬ 
rested”. 3 No attempt was made to determine ‘basic meanings’ (‘Grund- 
begriffe’) for any case. 

The pertinent problems were, after a few decenniads, viewed from a 
different angle in a series of articles by the present author, 4 who argued 
that in those many cases in which a plurality of functions of one and the 
same nominal case form already exists in our oldest sources, any discussion 
of historical or pre-historical priority is apt to become speculative. Being 
convinced that many of the different functions traditionally assumed for 
various grammatical categories are based on time-honoured, half-logical, 
half-linguistic categories and speculations of a long succession of philoso¬ 
phers and philologists, he proposed to focus attention on the problem as 
to how to comprehend the very essence and character of the nominal cases 
in a manner free from traditional classifications and prejudices and on the 
question as to whether it is possible to detect a unity of the functions of 
each case and to explain the traditional distinctions in the light of a 
hypothesis with regard to this unity. Moreover, he endeavoured to show 
that the Sanskrit cases constitute a coherent system. 

The Indian grammarians, while numbering the other cases from i to 7, 
understood very well that the vocative is syntactically widely different 
from these. They gave this ‘case’—which only in the singular and in part 

1 Delbriick, o.c.,p. 126. 

2 H. Oertel, The syntax of cases in the narrative and descriptive prose of the Brahmanas 
(I. The disjunctive use of cases), Heidelberg 1926 and the publications mentioned in the 
following notes and bibliographies. For classified lists of forms: Sukumar Sen, in A.B.O.R.I. 
9, p. 33 ff.; 91 ff.; xo, p. 45 if.; 219 ff. 

3 Oertel, o.c., p. XII. 

4 See the following notes. 
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of the stem classes is formally distinct from the nominative, and then is not 
characterized by a special case ending—names after its functions. The 
vocative is a syntactic unit by itself, which may precede-—not begin, as 
is usually said—a sentence and then is, in the Veda, accented, or without 
accent interrupts it. In the later case it often follows an imperative, pro¬ 
noun of the 2 nd person etc. Incidentally, the predicate of a verb of “calling 
oneself” is in the vocative (SB. 3, 3, 4, 19, gautama bruvana “O thou who 
callest thyself Gautama”). The existence of an inherited vocative of an 
adjective and the explanation of the avoidance of a pair of vocatives con¬ 
nected by ca (RV. 1, 2, 5) are disputed. 1 Anyhow, the nominative was 
preferred in various cases where we would at first sight expect a vocative. 2 

The nominative—one of the stepchildren of those writing on syntax 3 — 
was very incompletely and inadequately characterized by Delbruck 4 as 
the case of the “den Trager oder Mittelpunkt der Handlung bildenden 
Substantivbegriffes”. The opinion that this was the only original use of 
this case can hardly be substantiated. 5 Its so-called disjunctive occur¬ 
rences 6 comprising the proleptic nominative followed by a resumptive 
demonstrative pronoun agreeing in gender and number with the predicate 
noun; the pendent nominative 7 anticipating an oblique case; and the 
absolute nominative 8 must have been widespread already in the prehistoric 
period and there is no reason to deny this for the nominative of the name 
quoted, for the nominative of the thema, of that used in enumerations, 
indications of measure, ‘disjunct’ appositions etc. Yet, Panini (2, 3, 46) 
already understood that “the first case is used if nothing else is to be 
expressed than the mere sense of the nominal base, gender, measure and 
number”, other Indian grammarians condensing this definition into “the 
nominative expresses only the meaning of the nominal stem”. This is true. 9 
It can be either isolated or ‘complementary’ or also ‘predicative’, but 
these syntactic differences do not affect its fundamental character. Con¬ 
structions such as RV. 10, 85, 3 somam many ate papivdn “he believes he 
has drunk soma”, may be considered to have originated in “he believes: 
‘having drunk’”, such as RV 10, 108, 10 gokdma me achadayan, “they 

1 Gonda, On nominatives joining or ‘replacing’ vocatives. Lingua, 6, p. 89 ff.; cf. also 
R. Loewe, in K.Z. 55, p. 38 ff.; A. B. Keith, in J.R.A.S. 1908, p. 1124 ff. 

2 Cf. Gonda, ibidem; R. Zwolanek, Vayav Indras ca, MSS. Beiheft 5 (1970). 

3 S p eyer, Sanskrit syntax, pays no attention to it. 

1 Delbruck, Vergl. Syntax, I, p. 188. 

5 Gonda, Defining the nominative. Lingua, 5, p. 288 ff. 

6 W. Havers, in I.F. 43, p. 207 ff.; Oertel, in Festschrift—J. Wackernagel, Gottingen 
1924, p. 45 ff.; the same, Syntax of cases, p. 10 ff. 

7 Cf. also W. Havers, in I.F. 43, p. 207 ff.; the same, in Glotta, 16, p. 94 ff. 

8 Cf. also F. Weller, in Mitt. Inst. Orientforschung, 3, 2, Berlin 1955, p. 272 ff. 

9 They understood that the other cases express something more. 


Handbuch der Orientalistik, Abt. II, Bd I 
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seemed to me desirous of cows” in “they seem to me: ‘desirous of cows’”. 

Many specialists in ancient Indo-European languages—among them 
Whitney 1 —were of the opinion that it is impossible to discover one single 
basic function of the accusative 2 or to arrange its “widely different func¬ 
tions” into a harmonious system. 3 They usually limit themselves to enu¬ 
merations of these functions, 4 suggesting, by the order of the arrangement, 
a chronological development or a logical hierarchy. 5 Others, unsatisfied 
by this situation, tried to reduce the difficulties by the assumption that 
two or even three cases had coalesced to survive in the historical ac¬ 
cusative. 6 However, all this vagueness and scepticism does not seem to 
be necessary. Gaedicke’s 7 and Delbriick’s negative method of defining 
the accusative, viz. “it is used to express all those relations which do not 
require the other cases” should, to be fruitful, be complemented by a sys¬ 
tematic arrangement of the functions of the other cases and the determi¬ 
nation of the relation of the accusative to each of them and its position 
within the whole system. Then it seems to be warranted to say that the 
casus obliqui are, in their entirety, opposed to the nominative and to 
understand the ancient Indian accusative as the case which in opposition 
to the other casus obliqui expresses an unspecified or unqualified relation 
of a noun or pronoun to a verb or another noun. 8 If the accusative is alone 
in expressing a relation between two ideas, this relation by itself is vague, 
general, indeterminate. When there are concurrent idioms containing one 
or more of the other oblique cases, the accusative is characterized by not 
expressing that special idea which is conveyed by the others. 9 The vari¬ 
ous classes of accusatives (of space, time, aim, implied or external objects 
etc.) traditionally distinguished are in fact closely connected with the 
different contents of the ideas expressed by the verb. If however there 


1 Whitney, in A.J.P. 13, p. 290. 

2 It would be beyond the scope of this work to discuss the identity in form of nominative 
and accusative in the dual and in the singular of the "genre inanime” (A. Meillet, in M.S.L. 
22, p. 49 If.). 

3 For an accusative of relation see Brugmann, in I.F. 27, p. T21 if. For ndma “by name” 
as an original predicative nominative ibidem, p. 143 f. 

4 E.g. Thumb, Handbuch, I, p. T59 ff. 

5 Cf. also Macdonell, Vedic gr. f. stud., p. 299 ff. 

6 Cf. H. Jacobsohn, in Festschrift—Wackernagel, p.207; Hirt, IdG. Grammatik, VI, 

p. 86. 

7 Gaedicke, o.c. (see e.g. p. 22); Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, p. 164; Vergl. Syntax, I, 
p. 187. 

8 This definition is fundamentally different from the mistaken opinion expressed by 
Whitney (A.J.P. 13, p. 2S6): "each (case) takes those relations which the others do not 
take”. 

9 Gonda, The character of the Sanskrit accusative, Miscel&nea homenaje—A. Martinet, 
La Laguna 1957, p. 47 ff.; The functions of the accusative, Felicitation Volume—S. K. 
Belvalkar, Banaras 1957, P- 7 2 ff- 
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exists a rival construction, the accusative can easily be understood in a 
sense opposite, in some way or other, to that of the other case. 

Thus the dative accompanying verbs of movement expresses the pur¬ 
pose for which the action is performed, the agent’s intention to reach the 
aim etc. (a sacrifice is performed svargaya if one has in view to go “to 
heaven”); the accusative is free from this implication, expressing by it¬ 
self only that the scope or extent of the process is fixed or delimited by the 
nominal idea, without however excluding the alternative. The existence 
of a similar relation between accusative and locative (RV. 6, 48, 6 dhavate 
divi “he runs to the sky to be there or so as to arrive there”, in TS. 5, 5, 5, 4 
suvargam lokam ajigamsan “they sought to go to the world of heaven”, 
no opinion is offered on this implication) 1 was unjustly denied. 2 That is to 
say, as soon as there is a rival construction, there is the possibility of 
differentiation. 3 When two cases are, for a certain period, in competition, 
one of them may tend to oust the other from part of its province. In the 
oldest texts “to speak to” is almost generally accompanied by the dative, 
which in Vedic yields slowly to the accusative—in ancient use with verbs 
of naming or calling—which in the Rgveda occurs rarely and in later 
Sanskrit is normal. 4 

The locative may generally be defined as the case denoting the domain 
or sphere (in German “Bereich”) in which something is or a process takes 
place, or to which it is directed. 5 Hence also constructions such as priya- 
and rata- T loc. “dear to somebody”, “devoted to, delighting in some¬ 
thing”, the nimittasaptami (locative of ‘motive’), 6 etc. It is a matter of 
indifference whether or not the idea expressed by the locative is actually 
affected by the process: SB. 1, 8, 1, 7 samvatsare yosit sam babhiiva “at 
the end of a year (notice this special contextual function 7 ) a woman was 
born”. According to context and verb it admits of a considerable variety 
of uses, but cannot be said to embrace as “un cas circonstantiel par excel¬ 
lence” all other cases; nor does it owe its flexibility as a rival case to a 

1 Cf. Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, p. 122, and see also Gaedicke, o.c., p. 129. For other 
possibilities of ‘competition’ between these cases: Oertel, Kasusvariationen in der vedischen 
Prosa, Miinchen Academy 1937, 8, who is right in saying that there is no hard-and-fast line 
between syntactic and stylistic ‘variation’. 

2 By H. Willman—Grabowska, Le locatif dans le Rigveda, Thesis Paris 1928. 

3 See e.g. Oertel, o.c., p. 39; 49 ff.; 83 ff. 

1 Hopkins, in J.A.O.S. 28, p. 374 ff. 

5 The question as to whether the locative of the aim is a special ‘branch’ of the general 
locative (M. Holzman, in Festschrift fiir Yolkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft 10 
(1878), p. 182 ff.) is no longer topical. Delbriick, who was unwilling to commit himself in 
regard to "original meanings”, is silent about this in his time much disputed point! (Alt¬ 
indische Syntax, p. 121). 

6 Speyer, Vedische und Sanskrit-Syntax, p. 22. 

7 Cf. Oertel, in Miinchen Acad. 1937, 8; incorrectly, Renou, in B.S.L. 42, II, p. 57. 
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long evolution leading to the loss of its original function. 1 Although it 
often is accompanied by an indeclinable word, the inherited sole locative 
is perfectly retained. In the oldest corpus the absolute locative is not yet 
very frequent. 2 Retarding the development of complex sentences it 
considerably adds to the conciseness of the style. 

Several scholars were inclined to concur in the view held by Wackernagel 3 
that of the two ‘values’ of the genitive distinguished by Meillet, 4 viz. the 
‘concrete’ function (partitive) and the grammatical value as the comple¬ 
ment of a substantive—which was considered an anomaly 5 —the former 
must have been the older and most important. In olden times the range 
of applications of the adnominal genitive was not very wide 6 because the 
use of a possessive adjective, often retained in classical Sanskrit, was 
very common. 7 In the course of time its applicability was limited by the 
increasing predilection for compounds, 8 9 which are however avoided if the 
numerus of the first member should be made explicit (SB. i, 3, 3, 17). 
On the other hand it considerably encroached on the dative:® the posses¬ 
sive genitive would be re-interpreted as equivalent with the dativus corn- 
modi. A similar shift from an adnominal (possessive) to an adverbal value 
led to the genitivus pro ablativo in connection with verba separationis 10 
(TS. 3, 4, 8, 6 ann&dyam evdsya harati “he takes his food” > “he deprives 
him of his food”), although the originally possessive character is not al¬ 
ways evident. In technical contexts the thing possessed is often left 
unexpressed. 11 The beginnings of the absolute genitive—to a certain ex¬ 
tent a question of definition—provoked some controversial discussion. 
It is almost absent in Vedic texts 12 and is in its use mainly limited to a 


1 Thus Willman—Grabowska, o.c., p. 112. 

2 Delbriick, Ablativ Localis Instrumentalis .... Berlin 1867, p. 43. 

3 Wackernagel, in Melanges—F. de Saussure, Paris 1908, p. 125 if. (= Kleine Schriften, 
p. 1346 £f.). 

4 A. Meillet, in Festschrift—V. Thomsen, Leipzig 1912, p. 21 if. The fundamental force of 
the genitive was deliberately left out of consideration in Delbriick’s Altindische Syntax, p. 

I5L 

6 A. Sommerfelt, in B.S.L. 23, p. 18. 

6 Wackernagel, l.c. 

7 N. Stchoupak, Le complement du nom dans le Satapathabrahmana, M.S.L. 21, p. 1 ff.; 
Oertel, in K.Z. 62, p. 145 ff. 

8 See also K. H. Schmidt, in I.F. 66, p. 10 ff. 

9 Oertel, in Sitzungsb. Miinchen 1939, 6; and ibidem 1937, 8; the same in K.Z. 62, p. 145 
if.; Renou, in B.S.L. 42, II, p. 56. For the competition between the ‘sympathetic’ dative and 
possessive constructions, among them genitives: W. Havers, Untersuchung zur Kasus- 
syntax, Strassburg 1911. 

10 Oertel, ibidem 1935, 12 (see p. 34) and ibidem 1938, 6. Cf. also varunad (varutiasya) ... 
viryam apakrdmat “from (of) Varuna his virility went away". 

11 Keith, Veda of the Black Yajus School, p. CLII f. 

12 E. Siecke, De genitivi in lingua sanscritica imprimis vedica usu, Berlin 1869, p. 67; 
Gaedicke, o.c., p. 47 f.; F. de Saussure, De l’emploi du genitif absolu en Sanscrit, Thesis 
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series of formulas. However, instances do exist of genitives to which an 
accompanying participle gives, in greater or less degree, a certain syntac¬ 
tical independence, constructions which are justly regarded as the germs 
out of which the absolute use has developed. 1 

That the sociative function of the instrumental 2 is more essential and 
fundamental, 3 the instrumental secondary was already understood by 
Delbriick. 4 The instrumentalis temporis and spatii 5 must have originated 
in sentences denoting time or space, ‘sociatively’, as attendants (cf. sakam 
in the sense of “simultaneously, along with”). In combination with pret¬ 
erite participles etc. the originally adnominal genitives compete with it 
as a casus agentis; 6 there are dubious or ‘transitional’ instances such as 
SB. 11, 6, 2, 9 f. In Vedic prose the instrumental occurs when the verbal 
form is without a copula, the genitive in case it is accompanied by bhavati? 

Although the dative 8 is not the most complex and intricate of cases, 
there has been much difference of opinion about its central or most essen¬ 
tial character. 9 Arguing that it is the case of “that toward or in the direc¬ 
tion of or in order to or for which anything is or is done”, Whitney 10 added, 
in the traditional way, a number of uses, which however were limited to 
two—concern or interest and purpose—by Speyer 11 and—“l’attribution 


Leipzig 1881 (= Recueil, p. 269 ff.); Oertel, Syntax of cases, p. ioiff.; Willman—Gra- 
bowska, in B.S.O.S. 8, p. 969 ff. (studying "transitional cases”). 

1 For the genitive with subjectless verbs or depending on presupposed words: Oertel, in 
K.Z. 67, p. 129 ff.; 68, 61 ff.; for isvara- “able to, capable of, liable to” with the genitives in 
-tos or -as —which should not be called infinitives—the same, K.Z. 65, p. 55 ff.: this con¬ 
struction, which is foreign to the oldest Veda (cf. the speculative remarks by J. Vendryes, in 
M.S.L. 16, p. 247 ff.), hardly spread over similar adjectives. For other particulars: Oertel in 
Volume of Eastern and Indian studies—F. W. Thomas, Bombay 1939, p. 160 If. 

2 H. Wenzel, Der Instrumentalis im Rigveda, Tubingen 1879. For some thoughts on the 
possibility of complications due to haplology: G. Cardona, On haplology in Indo-European, 
Philadelphia 1968. 

3 Hence also its occurrence with verbs of “ruling” (not convincingly F. Edgerton in 
A.J.P. 35 , P -435 f-)- 

4 Delbriick, Ablatif .... p. 50. His treatment of this subject in Altindische Syntax, p. 122 
ff. is not too lucid. 

5 See e.g. Speyer, Vedische und Sanskrit-Syntax, p. 13. The extent of space or time was 
no doubt conceived ‘sociatively’; translations such as “upon a path, by a path" lead to 
misunderstanding. On diva “by day”, opposed to naktam “by night” Gonda, in Com¬ 
memoration Volume—J. Nobel, New Delhi 1963, p. 71 and Meillet, in M.S.L. 28, p. 238, who 
goes too far in ascribing this difference in case form exclusively to a different valuation of 
day and night by semi-primitives. 

6 Oertel, Miinchen Acad. 1939, 6, p. 12 ff.; 63 ff. Remarks on the spread of the instrumen¬ 
tal and the passive voice were made by E. V. Arnold, in J.A.O.S. 18, p. 348. 

7 For the use as an adverb: J. Zubaty, in I.F. 3, p. 119 ff. 

8 Cf. also E. W. Hopkins, in J.A.O.S. 28, p. 360 ff. 

9 The discussion of the question as to whether the dative is a ‘local’ or a ‘grammatical’ 
case (Delbriick, in K.Z. 18, p. 8r ff.; Gaedicke, o.c., p. T37 ff.; Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, 
p. 140) is no longer relevant. 

10 Whitney, Grammar, p. 95. 

11 Speyer, Sanskrit Syntax, p. 59. 
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et la destination”—by Renou. 1 2 A vague general definition —“the notion 
with which an action is concerned”—was attempted by Macdonell 3 to in¬ 
troduce a distinction of datives in a special and datives in general sense, 
and by Speyer 3 —“the dative points out the destination”—who however, 
in his later book, 4 5 whilst abandoning any attempt to give one comprehen¬ 
sive definition, preferred to view the functions of this case in a historical 
perspective: originally a to-and-for case it developed into the dative of 
the person (‘receiver’ or ‘destinee’) and the dative of purpose. 6 This as¬ 
sertion was rightly qualified as merely conjectural by the Indian scholar 
Siddheshwar Varma, 6 who, on the other hand, regarded the dative as 
‘Wohincasus’ a later stage of development, because, he argued, it is, in the 
Rgveda, comparatively rare, the accusative of aim or direction being 
much more frequent in connection with verbs of movement. It seemed to 
him “as if the dative of purpose was the original dative par excellence”, 
and he did not fail to recall that Panini (i, 4, 32), in explaining the ‘dative 
relation’ between a (verbal) process and a noun, had already defined the 
latter as referring to “him who (that which) is intended or aimed at” by 
the former. One should not however confuse the essential character of a 
grammatical entity in a given historical period and its ‘original function’ 
which belongs to the realm of hypothetical argumentation. In substan¬ 
tial agreement with Panini and the Indian tradition the present author 7 
suggested to reduce all classes of datives—and the two main divisions 
distinguished by Renou—to one ‘Gesamtfunktion’, and to define this as 
the expression of the idea of “the object in view”. This “object in view” 
may be double: sentences of the type RV. 5, 31, 4 Indram ... avardhayann 
dhaye hantavd u “they strengthened Indra with hymns to slay the serpent” 
or RV. 8, 67, 12 tok&ya jivase “that our offspring will live” 8 are not, with 


1 Renou, Grammaire sanscrite, p. 296. 

2 Macdonell, Vedic gr. f. stud., p. 310. 

3 Speyer, o.c., p. 58. 

4 Speyer, Vedische und Sanskrit-Syntax, p. 13. 

5 In cases such as RV. 7, 77, 1 Chr. Bartholomae, in I.F. 10, p. 189 if. incorrectly spoke of 
infinitives. The question as to whether such a so-called infinitive is active or passive 
(V. M. Apte, in B.D.C.R.J. 1957, P- 6 if.) is a pseudo-problem, because the noun is indif¬ 
ferent to diathesis and the active or passive force is conveyed by other elements of the 
sentence. There is no question of an adjectival use (E. Zupitza, in K.Z. 35, p. 461) in RV. 
5, 44, 2 etc. 

6 S. Varma, Syntax of the dative case in the Rgveda, in Jha Commemoration volume, 
Poona 1937, P- 435 ff- (see p. 438). This critical and constructive article was not accessible 
to me when I wrote the article mentioned in the next note. 

7 Gonda, The unity of the Vedic dative, in Lingua, 11 (1962), p. 141 ff. 

8 For the datives in -as-e (action nouns expressing result, consequence etc.) which are 
"in a comparatively loose way added to the sentence” and do not 'govern' other words see 
Renou, in New Indian Antiquary, 3, p. 225 ff. These datives do not function as predicates; 
thus Geldner’s translation of RV. 5, 64, 4 needs correcting. 
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Whitney 1 and other scholars, to be explained as cases of ‘attraction’. 2 
This function implies a marginal position of the object (thing, person) with 
regard to that which the sentence states to exist, to be qualified, or to 
take place. In other words, the ‘thing’ denoted by a dative exists inde¬ 
pendently of the process, the existence of an entity or the presence of a 
quality. Such distinctions as that made between the ‘special dative’ con¬ 
nected with an individual word, or the ‘general dative’ complementing 
the statement of the whole sentence 3 are irrelevant: there is no essential 
difference in the use of the case between RV. 1, 133, 7 sunvandyendro 
dadati ... rayim “Indra gives wealth to (the man) who presses” and RV. 

I, 15, 12 devdn devayate yaja "worship the gods for the benefit of the one 
who wants to approach them”. Whether the object in view is attained or 
not is irrelevant, the Indian authorities observing quite appositely that 
the dative is to denote “the being intended for that” ( tadarthye): yupaya 
daru “wood for (in order to make) a sacrificial post”; edhebhyo vrajati “he 
goes for fuel”. Hence phrases such as darsanaya caksuh “the eye is to see”; 
“the bird bears itself to its nest” (samlaydya) ; blmvad viryaya “he cam; to 
power”. 4 A special use is the sympathetic dative, especially frequent in the 
ancient period, which had its main starting-point in personal pronouns 
where it largely ‘replaces’ possessives. 5 Here also, the character of the form 
becomes especially clear when there exist parallel constructions with an¬ 
other case: RV. 10,128, 2 mdhyam vdtah pavatam kdme “let the wind blow 
for me at my desire”; AV. 5, 3, 3 m. v. p. kdmaya “... unto my desire” 6 ; 
anagas- with dative “sinless to”, with locative “sinless with (before)”. 7 

The remarkable fact that the ablative is the only case without a special 
ending in the plural and, except in the thematic class (rtdd), also in the 
singular where the ending (-d/t) is common to nouns and pronouns, led 
scholars to draw the conclusion that it originally was confined to one 
nominal class (the -e/o- stems) and that this had borrowed it from the 
pronouns. 8 Elaborating this hypothesis in a somewhat speculative argu¬ 
ment Hopkins 9 tried to demonstrate the superfluity of this case: “its 

1 Whitney, Sanskrit grammar, p. 352. 

2 Gonda, in B.S.O.A.S. 20, p. 279 ff. The term ‘attraction’ is often misused, see e.g. Th. 
Simenschy, La construction du verbe dans les langues indo-europeennes, Jassy 1949 (cf. 
Gonda, Lingua, 4, p. 99 ff.). 

3 Macdonell, o.c., p. 310; 314. 

4 Hopkins, in T.A.P.A. 37, p. 87 ff.—There is no dativus agentis in instances such as 
RV. 1, 75, 4 (as was assumed by Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, p. 396); see Hopkins, in 

J. A.O.S. 28, p. 371 ff. 

5 Havers, o.c., p. 323 etc. 

6 Cf. also Hopkins, in J.A.O.S. 28, p. 360. 

7 Hopkins, ibidem, p. 367. 

5 Cf. Hirt, IdG. Grammatik, VI, p. 41 f. (with a bibliography). 

9 Hopkins, The origin of the ablative case, J.A.O.S. 38, p. 47 ff. See p. 57: “Stem and 
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various functions are represented well enough by dative, genitive, and 
instrumental (in some cases by locative)”. However, he depended too much 
upon the functions of the adverbs in -tah considering this in all respects to 
be “an alternative ablative ending”. 1 It is quite true that -tah (-tas) 
« I.E. - tos) does not only indicate “the place from which”, but also “the 
place where” (savyatah “on the left”) and even “the place towards which”, 
but the observations made already by Panini (5, 3, 7) about -tah show that 
its sphere of employment is sometimes different from that of the ablative ; 2 
moreover, the polysemy of -tah often is a question of orientation: we are 
accustomed to translate itas tatah by “hither and thither” (German “hin 
und her”). It may be true that in the Veda the personal pronominal ablative 
is almost always accompanied by a directive word (RV. 2, 28, 5 vi mac 
chrathaya “loosen from me”), the conclusion that the function of the 
ablative, being so weak as to need “strengthening”, “appears to be quite 
unnecessary” is an exaggeration. According to the "old-fashioned attitude 
toward the cases adopted by Delbruck and Whitney”, 3 all ablative phe¬ 
nomena represent either an original or a weakened “from”-force. It would 
be more correct to follow Panini (1, 4, 24 ff.) who taught that the abla¬ 
tive is the case of the object which remains in its own place when another 
object is removed from it. The ablativus comparationis, and that accompa¬ 
nying anya- “other” etc. commonly given the same name, 4 are explicable 
from the same fundamental idea (“removing from” > “apart, different 
from”). 5 

From the above argument it may be clear that once the central or 
nuclear function of a grammatical category has been established, the 
question as to how to classify its uses—or rather, how to reclassify them, 
because there is a traditional classification which, like the usual terminol¬ 
ogy, has proved to be largely untenable—is of secondary importance. 
Thus, the many possibilities of the dative accompanying adjectives (“kind 
to, good for, hostile to, ready for” etc.) are merely contextual and situa¬ 
tional variations of one and the same general function. 


ablative of the personal pronouns is one with the stem of the demonstrative as to its final 
d ... Uninflected forms can be used for full cases” and p. 50: “In the personal pronouns 
there is no ablative form other than the stem”. 

1 An incorrect formulation also in W. Caland’s article in I.F. 31, p. 105. Cf. also Renou, 
Grammaire sanscrite, p. 159. 

2 See Speyer, Sanskrit syntax, p. 80 f. 

3 Hopkins, o.c., p. 50. See Delbruck, Altindische Syntax, p. 106 (“derjenige Nominal- 
begriff, von welchem her die Handlung des Verbums erfolgt”); Whitney, Sanskrit grammar, 

p. 96. 

4 See e.g. Speyer, Sanskrit syntax, p. 78; 160. 

6 Gonda, Reflections on the numerals, Utrecht 1953, p. 60 If. 
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Whereas Panini (i, 4, 21 f.), Whitney 1 and Speyer 2 agreed on the general 
strictness of the use of the dual “in all cases where two objects are logical¬ 
ly indicated, whether directly or by combination” (Whitney), Delbriick 3 
made some objections to the supposition that this strictness was also 
maintained in the older period of the language. His pertinent remarks 
are not in all respects felicitous because two persons, like a single speaker, 
may in referring to themselves use the plural (RV. 3, 33, 4; cf. Panini 1, 
2, 59) or be respectfully addressed in that number (3, 33, 5). Moreover, 
the hieratic language of the Rgveda admits the dual more freely than the 
Atharvaveda or ‘popular speech’, 4 but the Veda does not use plurals for 
duals with any marked freedom, incidental cases of encroachment being 
“characteristic of the higher reaches of hieratic art”. 5 Deviations from the 
normal use of the number and from numerical concord in metaphors and 
similes 6 are often due to the requirements of the context or of its mythic 
symbolism. 

Rather than “(the) two ...” or "... as far as it is double” 7 the dual may 
be said to denote complementary ‘two-ness’, i.e. entities which constitute 
an ensemble in the form of a duality, which though being double, two- 
sided etc. presented themselves or were regarded as a unity. 8 Its existence 
is explicable from a ‘primitive’ and archaic predilection for counting pairs 
and distinguishing ‘dualite unite’. The addition of the numeral dvau does 
not only emphasize the number two, but also the completeness of the 
pair. 9 Later authors continue using this numeral in this way, although it 
is also used to express the mere idea of “two”, e.g. as opposed to “three”. 10 
Similarly, the often added ubhau is “both” referring to two, and no more 
than two, objects of the same class. 

The various phenomena and problems associated with the elliptic dual— 
which seems to have been inherited 11 —and the dual dvandva 12 gave rise 

1 Whitney, Grammar, p. 88 f. 

2 Speyer, Sanskrit syntax, p. 17. 

3 Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, p. 100 ff. 

4 S. G. Oliphant, The Vedic dual, I, J. A.O.S. 30, p. 155 ff. studying the duality of natural 
bodily parts (ascribed to an individual, associated with two or more persons) and cases of 
a plurality of bodily parts, naturally dual, associated with a plurality or duality of persons, 
or to one single individual. 

5 Oliphant, o.c., p. 184 f. 

6 Oliphant, The (Vedic) dual in similes, J.A.O.S. 35, p. 16 ff.: “when the stress of com¬ 
parison falls upon the substantive terms of a simile, these terms are in numerical concord” 
(p. 16). 

7 R. Gauthiot, in Festschrift—V. Thomsen, Leipzig 1912, p. 131 f. 

8 Gonda, Reflections on the numerals ‘one’ and 'two' in ancient I.E. languages, Utrecht 
1953 . P- 12. 

9 See above, ch. Ill, p. 77 f. 

10 Gonda, o.c., p. 21 ff. 11 A. Debrunner, in Glotta, 15, p. 14 ff. 

12 Renou, Grammaire vedique, p. 335 f.; 124 f. For a short review of the hypotheses see 
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to diametrically differing opinions. Whereas the traditional theory 1 seems 
to derive the former from the latter, Delbriick 2 and others reverse the 
process. According to a third view 3 the origins of both modes of expression 
were completely distinct, the frequent cases of ‘syllepsis’ ftitard and 
matdra “father and mother” and their analogical extensions accounting 
for every elliptical dual in Old Indo-Aryan—this supposition may go too 
far—and the double dualized dvandva (e.g. indravarund “Indra and 
Varuna”) being a hieratic variant of the normal ancient dvandva compound, 
which in its turn is understood as an evolution of the asyndetic juxtaposi¬ 
tion. This view has something to recommend it, but the development can¬ 
not be traced in detail. 

Interesting cases of incongruity between sex and genus 4 occur in iden¬ 
tifications of objects denoted by words of three genera with masculine or 
female sex; neuter words are, in principle, incorporated in the category 
of males. 5 

It is not rarely difficult to draw the dividing line between substantive 
or adjective, nomen agentis or nomen actionis. 6 Incidentally, an adverb is 
used as a predicate determining the subject: 7 Pancavimsabrahmana 5, 8, 
g sarvam asmai diva bhavati “all is (as clear as) day for him”. An unmistak¬ 
able preference for impersonal constructions (RV. 1, 30, 12 tdtha tad astu) 
may be explained from a tendency not to disturb the normal rules of con¬ 
gruence. Or a nominative singular may in a fixed form function ‘adverb¬ 
ially’. 8 Combinations of local adverb and (originally appositive) locative 
are not foreign to the related languages. 9 Sometimes an adjective is pre¬ 
ferred where we would have expected an adverb. 10 That those adverbs 
which originally were case-forms of nominal or pronominal stems continu¬ 
ed to attract attention 11 was no more than the consequence of the recon¬ 
sideration of the fundamental functions of the cases. Some of these adverbs 


P. H. Salus, in Orbis, 12 (1963), p. 551 ff., whose solution of the problem (analogous 
influence of the type devam-devam) cannot claim finality. 

1 Followed, e.g., by Wackernagel, in K.Z. 23, p. 309. 

2 Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, p. 98; Renou, o.c., p. 124. 

3 S. G. Oliphant, in J.A.O.S. 32 (1912), p. 33 ff. 

1 Speyer, Vedische und Sanskrit-Syntax, p. 3 f. Questions of motion (cf. Chr. S. Stang, in 
Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap, 17 (1954), p. 129 ff.) cannot be considered here. 

5 Oertel, Widerspriiche zwischen grammatischem Genus und Sexus, Miinchen Acad. 
1943, 7. See also Renou, Grammaire vedique, p. 336 f. 

6 Cf. also Renou, La phrase vedique, in Symbolae linguisticae—G. Kurylowicz, Wroclaw 
1965, p. 230 ff. 

7 Not (Debrunner, in I.F. 46, p. 182) as a nominative. See K. Hoffmann, in M.S.S. I, p. 
42 ff. 

8 Brugmann, in I.F. 27, p. 256 f. (cf. RV. 7, 3, 1). 

8 E. Kieckers, in I.F. 42, p. 329. 

10 Gonda, in Journal of Oriental Research, Madras 24, p. 1 ff., where also on enallage. 

11 Gonda, in Commemoration Volume—J. Nobel, New Delhi 1963, p. 67 ff. 
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reflecting ancient and comparatively pure functions of definite cases are 
helpful in solving the pertinent problems. 

The seemingly redundant use of a pronoun of the I st and 2 nd person as 
subject, 1 often explained as emphatic, 2 is indeed, irrespective of chrono¬ 
logy, frequently added in a variety of affective or more or less ‘colloquial’ 
utterances. Hence also its frequency in connection with definite verbs, in 
negative sentences (naham ...) and interrogations such as RV. 10, 95, 2 
Mm etdvacd krnava tavahdm “why should I speak such words to you?” il¬ 
lustrating also the tendency to emphatic juxtaposition. The pronoun tv am 
tends to accompany an imperative to express kind, polite or emphatic in¬ 
sistence ; in sentences of a certain length this extra indication of the subject 
is comparatively often used as a ‘point of support’. In cases such as dade 
’ham the pronoun may have been added for the sake of clearness: “I (not 
he) give”. Like some enclitic pronouns of the 2 nd person in other languages 
vah tends, initially after a preverb, to assume the character of a particule; 
it goes too far to take it 3 to function as a nominative. 

The function of the pronoun asau —unequally distributed over the 
texts, preferring stereotyped phrases and after the brahmanas tending to 
become defective—appears to be inadequately described in the Indian 
and Occidental manuals (“applied to objects absent or remote from the 
speaker”). 4 It points, it is true, to heaven, the gods, the remote, but also 
to the addressed person (as opposed to the speaker) and is used in opposi¬ 
tion to other pronouns (AV. 9,4,6 yd imdh ...yd amuh) and may therefore 
be said to be pronouncedly deictic and especially suited to underline an 
opposition. 5 

Many authors of grammars 6 still cling to the time-honoured practice of 
teaching that it is the interrogative which combining with certain parti¬ 
cles assumes an indefinite force. Criticizing the attempts to construct an 
historical relation to both functions of the I.E. k u i- and Mo- pronouns the 
present author 7 argued that these pronouns ‘originally’ and essentially ex¬ 
pressed the idea of unspecified individuality and had their special functions 
only in their syntactic surroundings—position in the sentence, accentua- 

1 Gonda, in A.O. 19, p. 211 ff. 

2 See e.g. Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, p. 30; Speyer, Vedische und Sanskrit-Syntax, 
p. 74. 

3 With G. Liebert, in Lunds Universitets Arsskrift.tN.F. 46, 3 (1950), cf. p. 19. 

4 Whitney, Sanskrit grammar, p. 191; Macdonell, Vedic gr. f. stud., p. 293; Renou, 
Grammaire vedique, p. 341 etc. 

5 G. Liebert, Zum Gebrauch der zy-Demonstrativa im altesten Indoarischen, Lunds Univ. 
Arsskrift, N.F. 50, 9 (1954), esp. P- 78 ff. 

e See e.g. Renou, o.c., p. 382; Sukumar Sen, in I.H.Q. 11, p. 135, who is on the other 
hand right in explaining the pejorative function from the indefinite ( kimpurusa - etc.). 

7 Gonda, in Lingua, 4 (1955), p. 241 ff. 
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tion etc.—: initially interrogative, immediately after the beginning, after 
a negative particle accentless and indefinite, etc. Thus kah in kds cana, 
ndkih were indefinite before combining with the particle. 

Basing himself on his collections of mantra variants Bloomfield 1 tried to 
show that, in earliest Sanskrit, the use of moods is to such an extent unsta¬ 
ble that ideas expressed in a given mood are, on a surprisingly large scale, 
expressed equally well in another mood, the circumstances under which 
the two statements are made being precisely the same. It may however 
be asked, if, and to what extent, the author’s intentions were also the 
same and if Bloomfield was right in ascribing this unstability, “at the 
most and solely”, to an arbitrary change in the appraisal of the original 
mood. The very nature of the texts is an important factor. For instance, 
the use of an indicative instead of another mood may find its explanation 
in the poet’s stating something as certain which actually is only wished 
or hoped for. 2 Anyhow, in translating we should not blur out the distinc¬ 
tions made e.g. in magical texts by rendering imperatives as if they ex¬ 
pressed a mere wish. 3 

The theory of the Indo-European and Vedic moods established by 
Delbriick 4 was, indeed, at least in substance subscribed to by many scho¬ 
lars. 5 Yet, Whitney and others 6 questioned the correctness of his thesis that 
the difference between subjunctive and optative originally and essentially 
consisted in a distinction between willing and wishing. Hirt even made 
an abortive attempt to show that Delbriick’s doctrine should be replaced 
by the hypothesis that the subjunctive originally was a future and that 
the original function of the optative was to express “das Zeitlose und die 
Gegenwart”. 7 After him Miss Hahn 8 went so far as to develop the unten¬ 
able thesis that both moods were futures and thus often interchangeable. 9 
This is not to contend that the traditional views of the moods—although 
of course often materialized in a didactically usable form, e.g. “a la i re 


1 Bloomfield, in A.J.P. 33, p. 1 If. 

2 Cf. Bloomfield, o.c., p. 8. 

3 Cf. also A. B. Keith, in J.R.A.S. 1909, p. 149 ff.: “The chief syntactic merit of the early 
brahmana style is the exact use of both tenses and moods". 

4 B.Delbriick, Syntaktische Forschungen, I, Halle S. 1871, p. 13; IV, Halle S. 1879, p. 

117; Vergleichende Syntax, II, p. 302; Neue Jahrb. f. d. klass. Altertum 1871, p. 326; 
Altindische Syntax, p. 302 If. 

6 Cf. e.g. Renou, Grammaire vedique, p. 369; 371. 

6 Whitney, A.J.P. 13, p. 294; the same, Grammar, p. 217. Cf. also A. Bergaigne, De 
coniunctivi et optativi... vi antiquissima, Paris 1877, p. 41 if.; 57 if. 

7 H. Hirt, Grammatik, VI, p. 271; 278 ff.; VII, p. T47 if. For other views see Gonda, 
Moods, p. 1 if. 

8 E. A. Hahn, Subjunctive and optative, New York 1953. 

9 Cf. also W. Porzig, in Gnomon, 27 (1955), p. 53 if.; W. Thomas, in I.F. 65, p. 84 f.; 
A. Nehring, in Z.D.M.G. no, p. 183. 
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pers. ... (le subjonctif) marque la volonte, ou bien l’evenement attendu, 
escompte, tendant vers l’expression d’un futur” 1 —were not in need of rad¬ 
ical revision, the more so as many scholars were inclined to transpose the 
problem offered by the simultaneous existence of a ‘cupitive’ and a 
‘potential’ function of the optative and a ‘voluntative’ and ‘prospective’ 
function of the subjunctive into questions of chronological priority. 2 The 
comparative method proper does not however allow us to go beyond 
the conclusion that this variety of functions was already a feature of pre¬ 
historic Indo-European, so that the answers given to these questions were 
philosophical or ethno-psychological speculations rather than linguistic 
hypotheses. 3 

In the most recent study of these classes 4 an attempt was made to show 
that in Old Indian as well as in prehistoric Indo-European the verbal 
category of mood was a means of intimating the speaker’s view or concep¬ 
tion of the relation of the process expressed by the verb to reality, the 
main distinction being between what the speaker puts forward as fact 
(whether it is objectively true or not) and what he does not regard as such. 
If he visualizes the process as real or actual, he uses the indicative ; 5 6 if 
he puts it forward as not or not yet having a higher degree of being than 
mental existence, one of the two other moods. A process in the subjunctive 
or optative represents a ‘mental image’ on the part of the speaker which 
in his opinion is capable of realization or even awaits realization, the dif¬ 
ference being that the optative also expresses ‘contingency’, that is to 
say, the optative, being the mood of eventuality, helps the speaker to take 
the possibility of the non-occurrence of the process into account. Whether, 
in using a subjunctive, a speaker expects the realization of the process, de¬ 
sires it, fears it, orders or hopes it or whether he merely sees it before his 
mental eyes is a matter of indifference. Any implication and specialization 
(wish, adhortation, deliberation, ‘anticipation’), and in the case of an 


1 Renou, Grammaire vedique, p. 369. 

2 See e.g. Brugmann, Grundriss, a II, 3, p. 857. 

3 The hypothesis that modal particles once fulfilled the function of the moods of the 
historical period, defended by Miss Hahn and others, is decidedly to be rejected. 

4 Gonda, Moods (this book was first and foremost intended to refute Miss Hahn’s theses). 
Cf. e.g. Nehring, l.c.; L. Zgusta, in Arch. Or. 27, p. 686 ff.; W. Thomas, in Orient. Litera- 
turzeitung, 1957, P- 39$ if.; J. Kurylowicz, in Kratylos, 1, p. 123 ff.; H. Seiler, ibidem, p. 

131 ff. 

6 This mood is characterized by the primary endings, which, in ancient texts, also appear 
in those subjunctives (see W. Neisser, in B.B. 7, p. 211 ff.), the syntactic value of which 
approaches that of an indicative (subjunctives expressing general or undetermined thought 
or being a simple device of subordination; Gonda, Moods, p. 109 ff.). For the tendency of the 
subjunctive to differentiate from the indicative see Renou, in B.S.L. 33, p. 5; for a not 
completely convincing morphological hypothesis to explain the relations between these 
moods: ibidem, p. 13 ff. (Gonda, Moods, p. 113 ff.). 
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optative, 1 whether it is ‘potential’, ‘general’, expressive of some wish or 
other, depends on context, situation, intonation etc. 2 Thus, as a result of 
the influence of various factors—context, person, 3 meaning of the verb, 
etc.—a diversity of usages and idioms had come into existence, in which 
the use of the moods was more or less closely restricted to a particular 
function. Thus the ‘subsequent’ or ‘consecutive’ subjunctive occurs after 
an imperative etc. to express the anticipated consequence of the per¬ 
formance of the process denoted by the latter. 4 Being especially apt to 
express such a ‘secondary’ process this mood is predominantly used in 
subordinate clauses. 5 

In the course of the Vedic period the subjunctive, which at first was 
much more frequent than the optative, came to fall into disuse.® In the 
brahmanas it is already about four times less frequent than in the sam- 
hitas. Various causes led to this development: first and foremost a weaken¬ 
ing of the specific modal functions, the increasing encroachment of the 
optative (which however is outside the singular rare in Vedic prose), the 
future 7 and the indicative 8 upon its ancient province; the preference for 
definite nominal constructions (final dative); then also morphological— 
the subjunctive stems were complex, part of the endings rhythmically 
dissimilar 9 —and semantic factors: there was in the three persons and 
numbers much diversity of function, the I st person expressing, for instance, 
in the singular, the speaker’s will or intention to accomplish a process, 
in the other numbers it is adhortative, the other persons being used when 
the speaker provokes a process to be realized by others. It is true that 
direct speech which in the ancient prose was the permanent substructure 
for this mood continued to occur, 10 but it did no longer require special verb 

1 For which see Panini 3, 3, 161: “used if it is intended to express an injunction or precept, 
an invitation, a courteous address implying permission, a wish, an inquiry, a request or 
solicitation”. 

2 See Gonda, o.c., p. 69 ff.; 51 f- What we call a grammatical category is the result of a 
generalization by which we endeavour to include in a single idea all that is common to a 
great variety of individual forms, each of which has its own meaning and usage. For reasons 
of space no mention can be made of particular, likewise explicable uses, such as the op¬ 
tative of repetition in the past (Benveniste, in M.S.L. 47, p. n ff.; Gonda, o.c., p. 64 ff.); 
for the optative in protasis and apodosis of conditional sentences; Keith, in J.A.O.S. 1909 
p. 152 ff.; in comparisons: E. Windisch, in K.Z. 21, p. 286 f. 

3 See e.g. Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, p. 306 ff. 

4 Gonda, Moods, p. 87 ff. 

5 Cf. also Renou, La decadence et la disparition du subjonctif (Monographies Sanskrites, 
I), Paris 1937, P- 12. 

6 Renou, o.c. 

7 E. W. Hopkins, in A.J.P. 13, p. 1 ff.; Renou, o.c., p. 30 f. 

8 Which in Sanskrit also can be used “pro imperativo” (W. Havers, Handbuch der 
erklarenden Syntax, Heidelberg 1931, p. 25). 

9 Cf. also Bloch, L'lndo-Aryen, p. 216. 

10 Renou, o.c., p. 29. 
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forms. At the end of the Vedic period 1 the subjunctive had become so 
radically extinct, that not even the kavya poets re-introduced it. 2 Spe¬ 
cializing in their ‘volitional’ function its three first persons survived in the 
so-called imperative, which it did not yet ‘supplement’ in the oldest texts. 
As to the optative, it ousted the subjunctive especially from clauses in¬ 
troduced by yadi, yad and yadd, and partly from interrogations. The 
optative in "softened statements of what is” 3 is, with a few exceptions, 
post-Vedic. 

That the older grammars, e.g. Whitney's, do not include some para¬ 
graphs on aspectual distinctions, is no matter of surprise, because the 
problems connected with this category did not at that time attract much 
attention. However, the very fact that Thumb-Hauschild 4 in 1959 repeated 
the short note on Indo-European aspects printed in the first edition of 
1905 without any reference to the problem as to whether this category 
occurs in Old Indian and the terminological confusion in other compara¬ 
tively recent works which sometimes do mention the term in a vague way 5 
as well as the casual discussion of aspectual problems 6 without using the 
term, show the elusive character of the grammatical expression, in this 
language, of the speaker’s attitude with regard to non-limitation or 
limitation, development or non-development, isolation or non-isolation 
etc. of the process. Whereas some authors 7 ignore the possibility of an 
aspectual function of Sanskrit verb forms, or are inclined to minimize 
their importance, 8 others 9 ventured on the hazardous task of penetrating 
these mysteries without—intelligibly enough—always arriving at the 
same conclusions. Being first and foremost concerned with the central 
problem, viz. the relations between the present and aorist, Delbruck 10 had 


1 For some particulars, Renou, o.c., p. 40; see also A. Fiirst, Der Sprachgebrauch der 
alteren Upanisads, Thesis Tubingen 1915 (K.Z. 47, p. 1 ff.), p. 19 and 59. 

2 For survivals in Middle Indo-Aryan see Renou, o.c., p. 43 f. (with references). 

3 Whitney, Grammar, p. 215. 

4 Thumb-Handbuch, I, 2, p. 190. 

6 Renou, Grammaire sanscrite, p. 137; 396. 

G E.g. Delbruck, Altindische Syntax, p. 280. 

7 E.g. Burrow, Sanskrit language, p. 294 ff. Whitney (A.J.P. 13, p. 289) was wholly 
mistaken in saying that “all past action is completed action". 

8 W. Thomas, Der Gebrauch der Vergangenheitstemporaim Tocharischen, Wiesbaden 
1957, p. 8. Translators often were careless of aspectual and temporal distinctions. 

9 G. Buddrusz, Verbalaspekt und Imperativ im Rgveda, (unpublished thesis), Frankfurt 
M. 1954; J- Vekerdi, On past tense and verbal aspect in the Rgveda, Acta Orient. Hung. 5 
( I 955 ). P- 75 ff-J J- Gonda, The aspectual function of the Rgvedic present and aorist. The 
Hague 1962; T. Ja. Elizarenkova, Aorist v Rigvede, Moscow i960 (see also the same, On 
the problem of the development of tenses in Old Indo-Aryan, Proc. 25 th Int. Congr. of 
Orient., Papers U.S.S.R. delegation); K. Hoffmann, Der Injunktiv im Veda, Heidelberg 
1967 (in substance conceived before 1951). 

10 Delbruck, Vergleichende Syntax, II, p. 241, 277 ff. etc. 
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already in 1897, not without reservation, 1 it is true, adopted the theory 
of verbal aspect as then current in Indo-European linguistics in his de¬ 
scription of the Indian facts, stating that the indicative of the aorist "die 
punktuelle Wurzelhandlung urspriinglich in die Yergangenheit versetzte” . 2 
Through the intermediary of Brugmann 3 the gist of his observations, in a 
more dogmatic form, was incorporated in the comparative syntax of the 
Indo-European languages to remain for many years, in substance, un¬ 
disputed until recently it was, in a very sceptical article based on a limited 
number of texts, 4 asserted that in the Rgveda there is no functional dif¬ 
ference between present and aorist either in respect of aspect or in respect 
of recent and remote past (Zeitstufe). Its author was not alone in stating 
that both verbal systems are invested now with an aspectual, now with 
a temporal character. 5 6 

Concurring in the view that the system of the Old Indo-Aryan verb 
exhibits traces of an evolution from a less developed grouping of forms 
than the complex and amply developed system we know from the Veda 
and that the method of internal reconstruction based on system relation 8 
enables us to form an idea of this previous state of affairs, others are, also 
in consideration of the fact that the present, imperfect and aorist, while 
being opposed to the perfect by some common features, are incompletely 
differentiated from one another, under the impression that a thorough 
interpretation of the pertinent facts brings to light the existence of 
tendencies to what may be broadly called aspectual distinctions. 7 Whereas 
some of them 8 subscribe to Delbruck’s 9 observation, that in the oldest 
period the (augmented) imperfect—“unter Aufgabe des imperfektiven 
Aspekts” 10 —refers to the remote, the (augmented) aorist to the recent 
(and ‘actual’) past, 11 a thorough examination of some large collections of 
text-places 12 seems to show that things are much more complicated. Out- 


1 E.g., o.c., p. 239: “Die Aktion des vedischen Aorists lasst sich durch direlcte Beobach- 
tung wohl kaum feststellen”. 

2 At the time some scholars were biassed by the assumption that the function of aorists in 
ancient Indo-Iranian must have been identical with that of the Greek aorist. 

3 Brugmann, Grundriss, 2 II, 3, p. 748 f.; 760 f. 

4 Vekerdi (see above). 

5 Among them also J. Kurylowicz, in R.O. 16 (1950-53), p. 531 ff. 

6 See chapter IV, p. 86 f. 

7 See also Renou, in J.A. 1962, p. 308. 

8 Elizarenkova, Problem, p. 7 f.; see also Hoffmann, o.c., p. 272 and 159. 

9 Delbriick, Altindische Tempuslehre (= Synt. Forschungen II), Halle 1876, p. 90; 132. 

10 Hoffmann, l.c. 

11 Cf. also Hoffmann, o.c., p. 270 f. For the aorist of a proximate past in the Kathakasam- 
hita etc.: A.B. Keith, in J.R.A.S. 1909, p. 149 ff. 

12 Gonda, o.c. (for a summary see p. 259 ff.); Hoffmann, o.c.; but see also Delbriick, Alt¬ 
indische Tempuslehre, p. 131. 
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side the system of the ‘Zeitstufen’ the indicative of the aorist can state 
past events and refer to the previous past. It is true that the imperfect is 
generally speaking the usual form to speak of the mythical past, but the 
aorist may in narratives or descriptions of mythical or legendary events 
more or less ‘dramatically’ alternate with it. When the former signifies 
processes in a more remote past, these are not infrequently at the same 
time viewed ‘imperfectively’. Although many places are doubtful or far 
from conclusive, the tendency to distinguish between an ‘aoristic’ and an 
‘imperfectic’ aspect—though often completely absent, functional neu¬ 
trality being especially proper to the former category—is indeed unmis¬ 
takable. In the oldest texts the aorist refers too often to special cases, 
single details, isolated occurrences, is too often used in connection with 
processes which, though durative in nature, are viewed without regard to 
duration to be regarded as merely and purely temporal in character. 
It may state a bald fact at its psychologically most relevant moment, 
or indicate that a process has reached its close, it may be ‘complexive’ or 
‘recapitulative’. It can also denote isolated or momentary occurrences 
taking place while a process signified by an imperfect is going on. On the 
other hand, the imperfect often emphasizes the idea of development or 
continuance, or expresses variety, frequency, heterogeneity, perspective, 
simultaneity; it helps to suggest that a process which took place in the 
past persists in its results and consequences. 1 Both categories may, each 
in their own way, occur in contexts implying frequency, repetition or 
iteration. The use of the archaic injunctive does not seem to contradict 
these conclusions: it is, for instance, no mere coincidence that it is the 
aoristic injunctive 2 which occurs “in der resultativen Konstatierung, dem 
Koinzidenzfall und der Ankundigung einer unmittelbar bevorstehenden 
Handlung” ; 3 when this form denotes a repeated process, the single acts 
are, as a rule, not represented as durative. 4 

At first the perfect 5 occupied a position of its own, belonging, in all 
probability, to an older verbal system in which it was a member of a non¬ 
temporal system of oppositions. In the oldest texts it digresses from the 
system of tense oppositions in that sometimes it is together with the 
present opposed to the aorist and the imperfect as a present, or more ex- 

1 Attempts were made to demonstrate the existence of different ‘aspectual’ functions of 
the present classes, especially of the nasal present: see F. B. J. Kuiper, Die indogermanischen 
Nasalprasentia, Amsterdam 1937, p. 202 ff. 

2 In connection with the injunctive one should avoid speaking with Renou (Symbolae 
linguisticae—Kurylowicz, p. 232) of “la creation d’une forme hybride”. 

3 Hoffmann, o.c., p. 270. 

4 Hoffmann, o.c., p. 274. 

5 See chapter IV, p. too ff. 

Handbuch der Orientalistik, Abt. II, Bd I 9 
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actly as expressive of a state, but in other cases it is together with the 
aorist and the imperfect opposed to the present as a past tense. That is to 
say, the ‘stative’ character (“l’etat acquis ou l’acte accompli”) 1 comes, in 
the Rgveda, much to the fore, especially when its forms occupy a more or 
less isolated position. It seems that those hymns in which the perfect is 
not only comparatively rare but also used in this more ‘original’ way are 
among the oldest. 2 Especially under the influence of a ‘narrative context’ 
and the widespread tendency to represent, ‘dramatically’ and ‘anti- 
cipatorily’, events which in reality are or were not accomplished as such, 
as ‘faits accomplis’, as states or results, 3 it may however, to denote a state¬ 
ment, recapitulation etc., assume the younger function of a preterit. 4 
Whereas in the latter case the alternation between perfect and imperfect 
is, in the hymns, as a rule motivated, the authors of the prose texts, which 
were gradually invaded by this narrative use, like their successors writ¬ 
ing classical Sanskrit, came to use the forms indiscriminately. When in 
the later Veda the flection of the perfect is ‘normalized’, its various forms 
conform in function to those of the other verbal stems; its indicative, the 
only surviving mood, becomes a historical tense, the old stative resultative 
value—which in the brahmana-portions of the Taittirlya-Samhita is 
proper to one third of the cases 5 —occurring in the Satapatha-Brahmana 
in no more than 25 cases (of 1915), and being extinct in the Chandogya- 
Upanisad. 6 Two particulars are remarkable, however: the perfect often 
begins a statement or an exposition which is continued by an imperfect ; 7 
it is avoided in references to personal experience. In the course of time 
the relative frequency of all preterits comes almost entirely to depend on 
the literary genre and considerations of style. 8 

The Old Indo-Aryan pluperfect, 9 being of recent origin and produced 


1 Renou, La valeur du parfait (p. ioi, n. i), p. 190. Cf. also A. Margulies, in K.Z. 57, 
p. 202 ff.; Delbriick, Altindische Tempuslehre, p. 101 ff.; the same, Vergleichende Syntax, 
II, p. 217; 269 f.; Hoffmann, o.c., p. 160. 

2 Renou, o.c., p. 192. 

3 Cf. also Renou, o.c., p. 41. 

4 “Cette valeur s’est manifestee surtout dans des formules d’un type plus ou moins 
rigide, qui fournissent les cadres de la narration mythique des hymnes” (Renou, o.c., p. 
191). 

5 A. B. Keith, The Veda of the Black Yajus School, Cambridge Mass. 1914, I, p. LXXII 
f.; CLIII f. 

6 Whitney, in T.A.P.A. 23, p. 28 ff. For the later period (veda and aha as preterito- 
presents) see Speyer, Sanskrit Syntax, p. 246 f. 

7 "II semble que dans les textes classiques en general le parfait soit choisi de preference 
pour marquer les etappes essentielles du recit ou pour mettre en valeur les descriptions 
colorees” (Renou, p. 186). 

8 Cf. Panini, 3, 4, 6! 

9 See ch. IV, p. 102 f. 
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by the tendency to create symmetric forms, is not functionally opposed 
to the other forms which refer to the past. 

Not different from Greek, the middle perfects are clearly secondary so 
that expressing a situation or state of affairs we find papada beside the 
present padyate “to fall, resort to”. 1 There are also instances of intransi¬ 
tively used active and middle perfects in this function, e.g. ruroca and ru- 
ruce beside rocate “to shine”, a situation which seems to have led to the 
secondary factitive function of the active perfect. 

The cases of suppletion 2 are not, with Whitney, 3 to be regarded as 
“accidental results of the vagaries of linguistic usage”. They should be 
viewed in the light of the theories of aspect and related phenomena. 

Some additional remarks may be subjoined on the category of tense. 4 
Formally characterized by the type of stem, the type of ending and, in 
the course of time, by the presence or absence of the augment occurring 
in different combinations it is in the pure and systematized form includ¬ 
ing also a full-fledged future as known from classical Sanskrit or Latin 
a comparatively recent phenomenon. 5 In the oldest texts this category 
had not yet become fully grammaticized; the augment was facultative 
and tense oppositions were often neutralized. 6 Since the preterit with the 
non-obligate augment (which also in my opinion may be regarded as an 
originally independent element referring to the past) 7 has developed from 
the injunctive, 8 the only tempus in the proper sense of the term originally 
was the present. 9 The indicative present, besides expressing an actuality 
(a process happening simultaneously or nearly simultaneously with the 
context in which it is used), may have also a general (‘timeless’) sense, 
referring to the past or a near future. 10 

Contrary to an oft repeated opinion 11 there are no sound arguments to 
prove the existence of an old Indo-European future. 12 The futurum in -sy-, 
being an indicative, serves to refer to a process in the future time as a 

1 Renou, o.c., p. 139 ff. 

2 Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, p. 273 f. 

3 Whitney, in A.J.P. 13, p. 288. 

4 See also Renou, La theorie des temps du verbe d’aprfes les grammairiens Sanskrits, 
J.A. 248 (i960), p. 305 ff. 

5 See e.g. Elizarenkova, Development; Gonda, Moods, p. 22 ff. 

6 K. Strunk, in I.F. 73, p. 309 is no doubt right in emphasizing the part played in this 
process by the opposition of the personal endings. 

7 Less probably "indicating 'perfectivation'” (Hirt, IdG. Grammatik, IV, p. 171; 
V. Lesny, in Arch. Or. 7, p. 197 ff. basing himself on a Slavonic phenomenon) or "expressing 
the idea of ‘there, then’ ” (Burrow, Sanskrit language, p. 303). 

8 See ch. IV, p. 103 ff. 

9 Cf. also E. Risch, in Gnomon, 33 (1961), p. 176. 

10 Renou, Grammaire vedique, p. 365. 

11 Cf. e.g. Hirt, IdG. Grammatik, IV, p. 177. 

12 Kuiper, in A.O., 12, p. 286 ff. and see Gonda, Moods, passim. 
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foreseen or prospective fact (which may, it is true, be desired). 1 It is very 
rare in the retrospective and mythological hymns. The likewise oft re¬ 
peated view 2 that it continues expressing modal nuances formerly con¬ 
veyed by other categories, is incorrect. 3 There is in the Veda a strong 
tendency to limit its use to direct speech and to replace it elsewhere by the 
future participle with bhavati, sydt, asa, a periphrasis enabling the author 
to introduce the modal or temporal implications of these auxiliaries. Oc¬ 
curring also freely in negative sentences it was from the beginning ousting 
the subjunctive from interrogations, but was in the oldest texts rare in 
subordinate clauses. 

An augmented form of the future stem with secondary endings (the 
so-called conditional) 4 may in indirect speech have the force of a future 
thrown into the past (SB. u, 5, 1, 4 dram tan mene ydd vdsah paryd- 
dhasyata “he deemed it too long if he should put on his garment”). 
The disappearance of this use and the spread of the well-known iti con¬ 
structions exhibiting the form of direct speech prevented the development 
of a regular system of indirect speech in Sanskrit. 5 

The imperative in - tat 6 expresses, in remarkable agreement with its 
Latin counterpart 7 in -to(d), a temporal rather than a logical consecution. 
Cf. SB. 3, 2, 1, 22 “Say to her ‘com e’ (brilhi), and when she has come, say 
(brutdt) it us”, and TS. 1, 3, 6 where it occurs after a future. The hypo¬ 
thesis that the second element was in origin the ablative of the demonstra¬ 
tive to- (cf. tat/d “thus, in that way”) has very much to recommend it. 

As to the Aktionsarten, i.e. distinction of objective andintrinsic peculiar¬ 
ities or modifications of the process with special regard to its progress or 
completion in the lexical sphere, 8 it may suffice to recall the influence 
exerted by preverbs on the meaning of a verbal compound. 9 Thus the 
‘basic meaning’ of sam realizes itself in two ways; it may express “a being 
or bringing together” or “forming a completeness”, the respective trans¬ 
lations being "(together) with” and “thoroughly” or “completely”. 10 

1 I cannot subscribe to Renou’s explication of the difference between the future and the 
subjunctive (Decadence, p. 30). The “natural relationship” of both categories was exag¬ 
gerated by Whitney, in A. J.P. 13, p. 288. 

2 Cf. e.g. Speyer, Vedische und Sanskrit-Syntax, p. 59 f. 

3 See also Renou, in B.S.L. 56, p. 6 ff. 

4 See Speyer, Vedische und Sanskrit-Syntax, p. 60. 

5 A. B. Keith, in J.A.O.S. 1910, p. 156 ff. 

6 Delbriick, Syntalctische Forschungen, III, Halle 1878, p. 2 ff. (who incorrectly speaks 
of a “modale Bedeutung”); the same, Altindische Syntax, p. 363. 

7 J. Wackernagel, Vorlesungen fiber Syntax, I 2 , Basel 1926, p. 217 ff. 

8 Gonda, Aspects, p. 24 and see p. 225 ff. 

9 Cf. J. Wackernagel, in G.G.N. 1902, p. 747 ff. (= Kleine Schriften, p. 137 ff.); K. von 
Garnier-Moewes, Die Praposition als sinnverstarkendes Prafix, Thesis Heidelberg 1906. 

10 For a somewhat different explanation: K. von Garnier-Moewes, o.c. and in I.F. 25, p. 
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In the Veda, the syntax of the causatives is gradually developing, a 
‘double causative’, or rather a causative of a transitive verb, being absent 
in the ancient texts, with the exception of those verbs which express a 
sensation. 1 

The functions of the so-called genera verbi (voices, diatheses), especially 
that of the medial voice (atmanepadam ), have, among Indo-Europeanists, 
been a much disputed topic. 2 The old-fashioned enumerations of the 
functions of the middle—direct and indirect medium, dynamic reflexive 
and reciprocal medium etc. 3 —created the impression of an incoherent 
mixture of functions and various attempts to give a general definition— 
“das ganze Subjekt ist beteiligt” ; 4 “le sujet est interesse d’une maniere 
personelle au proces” ; 5 “le proces doit etre envisage par rapport au sujet” ; 6 
‘Taction concerne le sujet plus directement que tout autre personne” 7 — 
were vague and inadequate. Deducing too weighty conclusions from non¬ 
existing forms, unnecessarily assuming functional transitions and over¬ 
looking the fact that some active presents appear later than the cor¬ 
responding middle forms, Kurylowicz 8 unconvincingly regarded the idea 
of “for oneself” (“pour soi”) as the essential characteristic of the atmane- 
padam: pavate, which should have meant “faire briller pour soi”, owes, 
he suggests, its meaning “il brille; becomes bright” to the supposed dis¬ 
appearance oipavati “il fait briller”. Some general hypotheses with regard 
to a secondary development of the typical function of the middle 9 need 
not detain us. Suggesting that originally the division active: middle was 
a question of root rather than endings and basing therefore his inquiries 
on the activa and media tantum Delbriick 10 supposed the opposition of the 
genera to have become more distinct in the course of time. However, 
there is no clear tendency to accentuate the differences between both 
categories; on the contrary, many distinctions observed in the earlier 


86 ff. (see p. 100; not wholly convincing). 

1 Renou, Grammaire vedique, p. 372 f.; Thieme, Plusquamperfektum, p. 27 ff.; Ku¬ 
rylowicz, in R.O. 6, p. 205 f.; 8, p. 94 ff. 

2 Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, p. 236 intentionally abandons any attempt at defining 
activum and medium. 

3 Speyer, Vedische und Sanskrit-Syntax, p. 48 f. 

4 Brugmann, K.V.G. p. 598; Grundriss a II, 3, p. 685. A. J. Eaton, The Atmanepada in 
Rigveda, Thesis Leipzig 1884 even distinguished a middle as (direct, indirect etc.) reflexive, 
as passive, as active. 

5 Meillet, Introduction, p. 244. 

6 Renou, Grammaire sanscrite, p. 392. 

7 Renou, Grammaire vedique, p. 362. 

8 Kurylowicz, Le genre verbal en indo-iranien, R.O. 1929, p. 199 ff. 

9 Brugmann, in I.F. 39, p. 131 ff.; Meillet, in B.S.L. 23, p. 64 ff. Cf. also Debrunner, in 
Glotta, 25, p. 78. 

10 Delbriick, Vergleichende Syntax, II, p. 415, 
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Vedic period were neglected in the brahmanas 1 to be obliterated in clas¬ 
sical Sanskrit. 2 Combining Delbruck’s principle with a search for a unit¬ 
ary function (general definition) Benveniste 3 considered the active to 
indicate “un proces qui s’accomplit a partir du sujet et hors de lui”, the 
middle “un proces dont le sujet est le siege; le sujet est interieur au proces”. 4 
After him the thesis was defended 5 that the essential function of the in¬ 
herited medial voice was to denote that a process is taking place with 
regard to, or is affecting, happening to, a person or a thing; this definition 
includes also those cases in which something powerful was believed to be 
at work in or through the subject and those in which the process was 
limited to the ‘sphere’ of the subject. With this general function the 
construction of many medial verbs is in harmony : 6 tair bhunjate, though 
translated “they enjoy (eat) them”, really means “they profit by them”; 
on the other hand, garbham dliatte “she conceives” may be explained as 
“she experiences the process of placing with regard to a child”. 7 

The functions of the verbal adjectives in -ta- and -na-, which originally 
were indifferent to tempus and diathesis 8 —for instance, their function 
as the nominal counterpart of definite categories of verbs (passives, in¬ 
transitives)—were from time to time elucidated more exactly, 9 one of 
the matters in dispute being the delimitation of the active and passive 
uses 10 and the question as to whether an active use was the continuation 
of an inherited state of affairs or an innovation, due to analogy or partic¬ 
ular circumstances. 11 

In the Rgveda, nominal sentences 12 —also an element of solemn style 13 — 
though common, are comparatively rare and uncomplicated and do not 


1 B. Liebich, Panini, Leipzig 1891, p. 35 £f. 

2 See e.g. Speyer, Sanskrit Syntax, p. 237. 

3 E. Benveniste, Actif et moyen, in Grammaire et psychologie, numero special du 
Journal de psychologie, Paris 1950, p. 119 £f. 

4 Cf. also D. Andersen, Om Brugen og Betydningen af Verbets genera i Sanskrit, Thesis 
Copenhagen 1892, p. 44; 107 etc. 

5 J. Gonda, in Lingua, 9 (i960), p. 30 ff.; 175 ff. 

6 For relations between the middle voice and the meaning of the root see also I.J.S. 
Taraporewala, in Jha Commemoration Volume, Poona 1937, p. 411. 

7 For the passive see ch. IV, p. 90 f; for a survey of the opinions regarding the agens in 
passive sentences: K. H. Schmidt, in I.F. 68, p. 1 ff. 

8 Their use is sufficiently described by Speyer, Sanskrit Syntax, p. 281 ff. 

9 Gonda, Remarks on the Sanskrit passive, Leiden 1951, p. 104 ff.; the same, in Lingua, 
9, p. 68 ff. 

10 (Wackernagel-) Debrunner, Altindische Grammatik, II, p. 576 ff. 

11 H. Bechert, in M.S.S. 10, p. 54 ff. 

12 Renou, Grammaire vedique, p. 356 f.; J. Bloch, La phrase nominate en sanskrite, in 
M.S.L. 14, p. 27 ff. (also published separately, Paris 1906); Meillet, in M.S.L. 14, p. 1 ff.; 
H. Jacobi, in I.F. 14, p. 236 ff. (= Kleine Schriften, Wiesbaden 1970, p. 6 ff.); for nominal 
sentences where later usage would prefer a compound: W. Wiist, in Z.D.M.G. 80, p. 171. 

13 J. Benigny, in I.F. 47, p. 124 ff. 
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normally refer to past events or non-actuality. 1 In the Rgveda most of 
them follow or precede verbal or semi-nominal sentences with the same 
subject. One of the earliest representatives of the nominal style is the 
dative of abstract nouns, mostly those in -ti- or -ana- which have a final 
function and are translatable by a subordinate clause. 2 Special mention 
may be made of the appositional constructions of the type dvadasa masah 
samvatsarah “the year consists of twelve months” 3 and of the prose for¬ 
mulas of the type tad asvasyasvatvam “that is why a horse is called horse”, 
which attest the beginning of the predilection for nominal sentence con¬ 
struction. Though co-existing with equivalent verbal constructions this 
mode of expression no doubt belonged to the technical speech forms of 
the learned. The most common type is the combination of two nouns ex¬ 
pressing an assertion, identification, definition etc. Often and increasingly 
one of the nouns is a verbal adjective in -M- 4 or a gerundive which gain in 
flexibility. 5 These inherited types remain the most frequent. 6 However, 
the strongly marked predilection for passive sentence constructions, so 
characteristic for Sanskrit, is foreign to the older period. 7 

The verba impersonalia 8 are certainly not as has been supposed 9 re¬ 
interpreted verbal substantives in -ti-. They are not in frequent use, in 
contradistinction to the impersonal passive of later times, attested to 
by Maitrayanl-Samhita 1, 8,7 pasuvratena bhavitavyam “one must behave 
like cattle”. 10 

The most characteristic form of the Sanskrit verbal system, the absolu- 
tive, 11 has in the oldest texts not yet fully developed. Having, in all prob¬ 
ability, arisen from the instrumental (RV. 1, no, 4) it originally was a 


1 The expression of non-actuality etc. requires the copula. 

2 Oertel, in SitzungsBer. Miinchen 1941, II, 9. 

3 Oertel, in B.S.O.S. 8, p. 685 ff. 

4 For ‘participles as finite verbs’, aposiopese etc. Keith, in Z.D.M.G. 63, p. 346 ff. For 
the use of participles in general: Renou, Etudes de grammaire sanskrite, Paris 1936, p. 1 
ff. 

5 Renou, Valeur du parfait, p. 100; 193. 

6 For some other types occurring in Vedic prose and after see Delbriick, Altindische 
Syntax, p. 15; compare also Brugmann, Die Syntax des einfachen Satzes im indogerma- 
nischen, Berlin-Leipzig 1925. 

7 For a critical discussion of an attempt at explaining the use of the passive from an 
‘Allkraftbegriff’ (H. Hartmann, Das Passiv, Heidelberg 1954), see Gonda, in Lingua, 5, p. 
428 ff. 

8 Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, p. 3 ff.; W. Havers, Primitive Weltanschauung und 
Impersonalia, Worter und Sachen, 11 (1928), p. 75 ff.; W. Brandenstein, in I.F. 46 (1928), 
p. 1 ff. 

9 Th. Siebs, in K.Z. 43, p. 253 ff. 

10 O. Bohtlingk, in Z.D.M.G. 42, p. 366 ff. 

11 P. D. Gune, Die altindischen Absolutiva, Thesis Leipzig 1913; Keith, in J.R.A.S. 1907, 
p. 164 ff.; Renou, in B.S.L. 41 (1940), p. 208 ff.; Gonda, in Kaviraj Abhinandana Grantha, 
Lucknow 1967, p. 262 ff. 
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“determinant de maniere”, closely connecting two processes (2, 12, 3): 
“determination adventice du verbe principal”. It may for instance convey 
a causal implication (SB. 5, 4, 6, 11 “dadurch dass er ... hatte”). Though 
temporal it is much less markedly indicative of an anterior process than 
in later times (1, 161, 12; 162, 18). It has a preference for short sentences 
and does not, as a rule, ‘govern’ more than one word (object). In longer 
sentences the poets, whilst avoiding it, use participial constructions or 
subordinative conjunctions. In the ancient narrative style—abounding in 
participles, temporal clauses and successions of independent sentences-— 
it does not normally occur, but the authors of sutras and ritual chapters 
of the brahmanas readily resort to it exactly to indicate the chronological 
succession of the ritual acts etc. This use is continued in post-Vedic Sans¬ 
krit; 1 increasing—in contradistinction to finite verbal forms—in fre¬ 
quency it is the main device for forming complex sentences. 

Whereas the five instances of the so-called infinitive (rather supine) in 
-turn 2 occurring in the oldest corpus do not foreshadow the future monop¬ 
oly of this formation, it becomes more common in the brahmanas. In 
the Satapatha it numerically surpasses the other case forms of a nominal 
-tu- stem -toh and -tavai without however being a syntactically flexible 
and freely used category. In the sutra style it is rare; here future partici¬ 
ples or compounds in -arthe “for (the sake of)” are sometimes preferred. 3 

As is well known, there is no accusativus cum infinitivo ; 4 the accusative 
with a participle 5 which occurs already in the oldest texts (RV. 1, 105, 18 
avuno rna ... vfkah ... ydntam dadarsa “a tawny wolf saw me go”), should 
not 6 be considered a type of indirect speech or an equivalent of a subordi¬ 
nate clause. 

Sanskrit has a marked predilection for the direct construction, 7 even 
after yatha or yad, the oratio obliqua being almost entirely limited to 
relative clauses depending on verbs of "knowing, learning, asking” 
(ftrcchdmi ydtra ... “I ask where ... ”); the Veda exhibits also the sentence 


1 Whitney, Sanskrit grammar, p. 358 incorrectly says that this category did not change 
its character. 

2 Renou, Le suffixe -tu- et la constitution des infinitifs, Monographies sanskrites, Paris 
1937. For the forms in -am see Renou, in M.S.L. 23, p. 359 ff. Cf. also ch. Ill, p. 67. 

3 G. M. Panse, in Vishv. Ind. J. 1, p. 290. 

4 For an unsuccessful discussion: F. Wolff, in K.Z. 39, p. 490 ff. 

3 A. Debrunner, in A.O. 20, p. 121 f. 

6 With Speyer, Vedische und Sanskrit-Syntax, p. 92. Cf. H. Oertel, in SitzungsBer. 
Miinchen, 1941, II, 9 passim. 

7 Speyer, Sanskrit syntax, p. 379 ff.; Vedische und Sanskrit-Syntax, p. 92; 63; Renou, 
Grammaire vedique, p. 392 f.; Debrunner, in A.O. 20, p. 120 ff.; stray remarks also in con¬ 
nection with the order of words: E. Kieckers, in I.F. 35 (1915), p. 1 ff. As to iti see Keith, in 
J.R.A.S. 1910, p. 1317 ff. 
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type TB. 3, 11, 8,7 sa vai tam ava ndvindadyasmai ... anesyat “non invenit 
... cui mitteret”. Instances of this ‘Modusverschiebung’ 1 are, like those of 
‘Personenverschiebung’, rare. There are some cases of direct speech in¬ 
troduced by yathd , 2 hardly any of indirect subordinate interrogations in¬ 
troduced by an interrogativum. In the hymns the indirect construction 
is in the first stage of its development. 

One of the many subjects which, though dealt with by Delbruck and 
Speyer, have gained much by a reconsideration based upon a large col¬ 
lection of facts, is subordination. 3 Even smaller word groups often are, 
contrary to our usage, of a co-ordinate structure (juxtaposition: RV. 5, 
59, 7 vdyo ... srenih, and not “swarms of birds”). 4 The rigid and severe 
style of the Vedic prose works, which makes hardly any use of complex 
sentences, not to mention periods, 5 takes, on the other hand, full ad¬ 
vantage of bipartite compound sentence constructions, formed by means 
of ya- and some of its derivatives, ydvat and a few other conjunctions. 
Although these constructions with yathd, yadd, yadi.yavat etc. are general¬ 
ly speaking rather uniform in structure, there is much diversity of detail. 
Thus yathd is much more often than the other conjunctions a complement 
of a verb; yadi forms a pair with api, yatra and yada may assume eva 
to express a variety of minute and precise nuances. That the case of ced 
“if, when” is a special one, finds its explanation in its origin: being ca -j- id 
(AV. 2, 30, 2 sam cen nayatho ... sam ca vaksathah “that you both lead 
together and bring together”) it adopted one of the syntactic functions 
of ca (RV. 1, 40, 6 imdm ca ... vdcatn pratihdryatha ... asnavat “if you 
willingly accept this word, it will acquire ...”): 6 More accurately, the 
particle ca , 7 far from being equivalent to the English and, essentially 
underlines, like its relatives in the cognate languages, complementary 
connection; in translating the contexts in which it occurs we make their 
implied additive, adversative, conditional etc. meanings explicit by ad¬ 
ding our “and”, “but”, “if” etc. 

1 Delbriick, Vergl. Syntax, III, p. 439 ff. 

2 Debrunner, o.c., p. 127 ff.; A. B. Keith, in J.R.A.S. 1910, p. 1317 ff. 

3 A. Minard, La subordination dans la prose vedique, Paris 1936, systematically studying 
the subordinating conjunctions, the place and function of their correlatives, the moods and 
tenses used. Some observations on the position of the correlatives, the relations between 
the subordinate and principal clauses etc. were already made by H. Jacobi, in Verhand- 
lungen 43. Versammlung deutscher Philologen, Strassburg 1896. 

4 Th. Aufrecht, in K.Z. 38, p. 501 f. 

6 It would be of special syntactic interest exactly to point out how the increasing use of 
bahuvrihi compounds made an extensive development of subordinate clauses superfluous. 
Cf. Whitney, in A.J.P. 13, p. 281. 

6 Cf. also E. Schwyzer, in I.F. 23, p. 163 ff.; Wackernagel, Kleine Schriften, p. 258 f. 

7 J. Gonda, The use of the particle ca, Vak, 5, p. 1 ff.; cf. the same, in Mnemosyne, IV, 7 
(Leyden 1954), p. 177 ff.; 265 ff. 
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The stem ya - 1 is traditionally described as a relative pronoun, 2 the 
clauses in which it occurs as relative clauses. It is Porzig’s 3 merit to have 
shown that these definitions need correction and that a thorough analyt¬ 
ical study of all relevant texts not only makes us acquainted with a 
considerable variety of ya- clauses and their constructions, but also opens 
up opportunities to obtain an insight into their historical evolution. Justly 
criticizing Delbriick’s “Einteilung nach der Bezugsmasse des Relativums”, 
because “(diese) bereits eine inhaltliche Erfassung nicht nur der Gesamt- 
vorstellung, sondern auch ihrer Gliederung voraussetzt, ... die eine rein 
formale Einteilung erst erschlieszen will”, he demonstrated the frequent 
occurrence of an adjectival ya- in syntactic units without a finite verb 
(RV. 5, 13, 3 agnir ... / hota yd m&nusesu d, not, with Geldner, “der der 
Opferpriester unter den Menschen ist”, but “the hotar among men”; 5, 
3, 3 yat te janima c&ru, not “wenn deine schone Geburt stattfindet”, but 
“thy lovely offspring”; cf. also instances such as 4, 50, 9 pratijanyani uta 
yd sdjanya “von Feind und Freund”; 7, 35, 14) which may function e.g. 
as a nominativus pendens (2, 41, x vdyo ye te sahasrinah / rathdsas tebhir 
dgahi, not “Vayu! Du hast ... Wagen, mit denen komm”, but “Vayu, thy 
thousandfold chariots—come with these”) and with this element (6, 20, 1 
yd ... tasthau rayih ... j tam ... daddlii “the wealth which has come—give 
that”; 7, 84, 4 praya adityo dnrta mindti: Porzig 4 translates “der Aditya, 
der das Unrecht vernichtet”, but a full translation of the whole line re¬ 
quires, if not the insertion of “while”, 5 a special intonation). 6 In addition 
to this analysis he studied the relation between the ya- group and the 
complete sentence (period): the former can be ‘nominativisch’, ‘akkusa- 
tivisch’ etc., it can precede or follow the other component part of the 
sentence; if the latter contains an accented demonstrative pronoun “sub¬ 
ordination is not in doubt”; they a- group can “function as a ‘Satzglied’” 
(2, 27, 14 ff. mrla / yddvovaydm cakrmd ... dgah “verzeiht die Siinde, die 
wir gegen Euch begangen haben”, preferable to Geldner’s "... wenn wir ... 
begangen haben”; 3, 14, 7). In the next section Porzig discussed the 


1 Compare also the short observations made in chapter III, and p. 75, n. 4 and 5. 

2 Whitney, Sanskrit grammar, p. 195; Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, p. 553 If.; Renou, 
Grammaire vedique, p. 236. 

3 W. Porzig, Die Hypotaxe im Rigveda, I.F. 41 (1923), p. 210 ff. For a justified criticism 
of E. Hermann, Gab es im Indogermanischen Nebensatze?, K.Z. 33, p. 481 ff. see p. 292. 

4 Porzig, o.c., p. 223. 

5 Cf. Porzig, p. 237 on 3, 57, 3; p. 239, on 3, 47, 4 etc.: "(es) liegt weder formal noch in- 
haltlich der geringste Anlasz vor, den ya- Satz dem Nachsatz zu subordinieren”. Cf. also p. 
250 on 2, 14, 6. 

6 The various sub-types distinguished {“ya- Gruppe als Subjekt", "... als Objekt”, e.g. 
7, 7 °. 3 . im Genitiv”, e.g. 7, 29, 4) can be disregarded here. 
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‘substantival’ ya- which occurs in similar syntactic circumstances. 1 

This useful survey, rich in valuable—beside, it is true, unsatisfactory— 
interpretative observations, is followed by a hypothesis regarding the 
(prehistoric) development of these ya- groups, which, claiming to have 
fixed in detail and in a chronological scheme the course of analogy and 
the interrelations of the main sub-types, is too speculative and complicated 
to carry conviction. 2 The author is no doubt right in rejecting the thesis 
of the originality of the relative function of I.E. *io - 3 —“der artikelhafte 
Gebrauch” of ya- is also in my opinion inherited—but in hazardously 
undertaking to read the history of the ya- group, which in his opinion 
developed into relative clauses in India and independently of the related 
languages, from the Rgvedic texts he relies too much on statistical data, 
overlooking that these may not only depend on the possibilities of chrono¬ 
logical difference, but also on such factors as the origin of the poets or the 
idiomatic peculiarities of their milieus. 4 Besides, Porzig’s opinion with 
regard to the supposedly original position of the accented verb at the 
head of the ‘subordinate clause’ and, hence, his conclusion that the ya- 
groups at the outset always preceded the principal clause, cannot be based 
upon irrefutable facts. It seems therefore safer to characterize I.E. io- as 
an ‘includer’ 5 forming word groups of a comparatively high degree of 
independence, and focussing attention on them; helping to express predomi¬ 
nating ideas in a more or less isolated emphatical way; distinguishing one 
element of the sentence from the others: 6 AiB. 7, 27, 4 yas tvam katham 
vettha “how do you know?”; RV. 10, 80, 6 agnim visa ilate mdnusir ydh 
“Agni is worshipped by the human communities”; 1, 91, 9 soma yds te 
mayobhuva utayah santi ... / tdbhir ... “Soma, the delightful forms of 
assistance thou hast ..., with these ...” —often in explanations or defini¬ 
tions (AiB. 4, 13, 6 yad vai rathamtaram tad vairupam, not “what the r. 
is that is the v.”, but “the v. (emphasized) is the r.”) ; to indicate the theme 
of the utterance (RV. 3, 46, 5); to ascribe a new qualification to a word 
which is already qualified otherwise (2,32, 6). It is, further, interesting to 
observe that these functions—which should not induce us to speak of a 

1 I would avoid saying that in the third case the ys-group is "innerhalb einer Periode zur 
Funktion eines Satzgliedes herabgedruckt” (p. 259). 

a The author is of course right in emphasizing (p. 286) that “(eine) Darlegung auf dem 
Boden psychologischer Veranschaulichung” runs the risk of aiming at “das Mogliche oder 
Denkbare”, not at "das Wirkliche und Gewesene”. 

3 Explicitly or implicitly defended by Delbriick, Grundriss, V, p. 295 ff.; Brugmann, 
K.V.G., p. 659; Thumb-Hauschild, Handbuch, I, 2, p. 433. 

4 Chronological inferences, deduced from the study of one single, or a few, syntactic 
criteria are, in general, unreliable. 

5 As described in chapter III (p. 75). See Gonda, in Lingua, 4, p. 1 ff. 

6 Cf. Speyer, Sanskrit syntax, p. 353. 
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‘definite article’—are in harmony with those of the conjunction yad which 
originates in a nominative-accusative neuter of ya- (AiB. i, 6, i pahca- 
viryam va etac chando yad virat “the v. is a metre of five strengths”. One 
may, indeed, consider the regular relative function to have developed 
especially in those sentences which contained an anaphoric-demonstrative 
(resumptive) pronoun or another term functioning as a correlative, but 
should abstain from detailed chronological hypotheses, 1 because the 
hieratic language of our texts, retaining fixed phrases, does not allow us 
to form a true and complete picture of the linguistic conditions in general 
and to make certain of the non-existence of definite uses in a given period. 

Special mention may be made of the frequent sentence type yasmai 
purus ay a bhiksam adadam sa may a dr stall “I have seen the man to whom 

I (formerly) gave alms.” 2 Here, too, ya -while resumed by sa —brings a 

word or group of words into prominence, the noun purusa- being essen¬ 
tially determined by the attributive clause of which it forms part. If how¬ 
ever th eya- group “bloss dazu dient, die Bezugsmasse naher zu pracisie- 
ren,... zu beschreiben ohne j edoch unentbehrlich zum rechten Verstandniss 
des im Hauptsatz gesagten zu sein”, 3 that is, if it characterizes only 
incidentally, the ‘antecedent’ is included in the principal clause and another 
order of words may be chosen: may a puruso drsto yasmai bhiksam adadam, 4 
Since this difference in construction recurs in Greek it can hardly be sup¬ 
posed to have arisen in Vedic India. An examination of the complications 
usually known as ‘Verschrankung’ likewise shows that this pronoun, in 
Sanskrit as well as in other ancient I.E. languages, contained almost un¬ 
limited possibilities to express various nuances, or to call attention to 
some element of the utterance by spreading the words over the two 
clauses of a period (cf. e.g. RV. 5, 18, 1; 6, 5, 2; 6, 33, 1; 7, 60, 8; 7, 67, 8). 
Although the term ‘attractio inversa’ 5 is not used by authors on Sanskrit 
syntax, the phenomenon itself is also Indian (RV. 10, 85, 3 somam (and 
not somo ) yam brahmano vidur / na tdsydsndti kas cana “the soma which 
the brahmans know—of that nobody eats”). Nor is the so-called ‘pregnant 


1 Phrases of the type RV. i, 18, i kaksivantam yd ausija}} "K. (viz.) the Au. (son of 
Usij)” are not, with Delbriick, Grundriss, V, p. 307 ff. and others (see Wackernagel-Debrun- 
ner, Grammatik, p. 556) to be regarded as having been in the beginning “Perioden mit 
Haupt- nnd Nebensatz”. The lines of thonght developed by E. Hermann in too abstract and 
speculative an argument (Das Pronomen *ios als Adjektivum, Koburg 1897, p. 24 f.) 
start from the assumption of the alternative: full-fledged relative pronouns or anaphoric 
demonstrative pronoun—in favour of which the author decides—which now may be 
considered antiquated. 

2 See W. Caland, Zur Syntax der Pronomina im Avesta, Amsterdam Acad, 1891, p. 29. 

3 Caland, o.c., p. 37. 

1 For details see Lingua, 4, p. 22 ff. 

5 Lingua, 4, p. 32 f. 
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use’ 1 rare, the English translation being as a rule “if a ... ”, sometimes 
also “when a ... ” or “while ...” etc.: RV. 2, 28, 10 yo ... me ... sakhd ... 
dha I tasmad ... pahy asmdn “if (when) a comrade speaks ..., protect us 
from that” (cf. also 1, 7, 7; 6, 6, 4; 7, 84, 4). This construction should not 
be described 2 as an anacolouthon; it finds its explanation in a widespread 
predilection of popular parlance for expressing conditional (and other) 
relations ‘implicitly’ without devices such as conjunctions (cf. MS. 2, 5, 1 
soma ev&smai reto dddhati piisd pasun prd janayati “if (when, while, as) 
Soma gives him seed, Pusan produces animals”). Here it is the intonation 
which indicates that the two successive clauses are intimately connected 
and the verb of the first clause is in accordance with the well-known general 
rule 3 accented, showing the incompleteness 4 of this clause. 8 From the 
quotation it appears that these pairs of clauses are not always ‘antithetical’ 
in a wide sense of this term (RV. 2, 30, 9; 2, 34, 9). It may be noticed that 
the stereotyped neuter yad, alternating with yadi, even developed into 
a regular explicit means of expressing the conditional relation (1, 1, 6; cf. 
6, 34, 3)- The function of ya- to express (almost always in clauses which 
follow the principle clause) a cause, consequence, disposition, or incidental¬ 
ly also a purpose 6 and the corresponding causal, final and consecutive 
functions of yad 1 admit of a similar explanation (SB. 4, 1, 5, 7 yan ndve- 
disam tenahimsisam “because I did not know you, I have offended you”). 

As to the so-called prepositions Gaedicke 8 was perfectly right in observ¬ 
ing that the dictionaries greatly exaggerate the prepositional significance 
of this class of words which often rather function as adverb or preverb. 
In the Rgveda the prepositions proper are of a remarkable rarity. 9 Nor 
is their adverbial use frequent. Originally added for the sake of clarity, 
explication, or delicate differentiation preverbs were in many cases absent 
where in later times, when the number of compound verbs had enormously 
increased, the expression of a modification of the verb’s meaning required 

1 J. Vendryes, in B.S.L. 128 (1948), p. 21 if.; Oertel, Syntax of cases, I, p. 55 ff.; my 
remarks in Lingua, 4, p. 33 if. 

2 With Speyer, Vedische und Sanskrit-Syntax, p. 85 and Oertel, o.c. 

3 Delbriick, Altind. Syntax, p. 37 ff.; Macdonell, Vedic grammar, p. 106; Renou, 
Grammaire vedique, p. 383 (cf. p. 74). See also Meillet, in B.S.L. 34, p. r22 ff. and ch. II, 
P- 38. 

4 I prefer this term to “subordination”. 

5 This is not to subscribe to the forced explanation suggested by Delbriick, Altindische 
Syntax, p. 35 ff., according to which the partial non-timelessness, originally a result of the 
fact that the clause in which the verb occurs precedes another clause, became generalized 
into a means of distinction of all dependent clauses which involve a suspension of sense or 
an incomplete sense as compared with the main clause to which they belong. 

6 See e.g. Speyer, Sanskrit syntax, p. 354 if. 

7 See e.g. Speyer, Vedische und Sanskrit-Syntax, p. 87 f. 

8 Gaedicke, o.c., p. 193 f. 

9 Renou, E.V.P. II, p. 113 if. 
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a compound. 1 For instance, janati “to know, perceive” could in ancient 
texts bear the force of anu-jandti or prati-jdndti “to approve”. Two pre¬ 
verbs accompanying the same verb are however no rare occurrence. 2 In the 
brahmanas, preverbs 3 are no longer used postpositively; so-called tmesis 
has become very rare, especially in subordinate phrases and non-finite 
forms. 4 The gradual process of fixation may, to a certain extent and in 
addition to other criteria, be utilized to ascertain the relative chronology 
of the texts. 5 

Attention was drawn to the fact that the negative sentence is not in all 
respects the counterpart of the affirmative sentence.® Because of the 
laudative contents of that work and of the possibilities proffered by the 
privative prefix 7 it is comparatively rare in the Rgveda. 8 In the beginning 
of a sentence na is incompatible with "particules d’attaque” such as atka; 
it does not combine with an imperative and is, to express a prevention, 
supplied by md and the injunctive (mostly of the aorist) ; 9 it is rare in 
sentences containing an optative and in subordinate clauses. 

Particles play a very important part in the Veda. Often hardly trans¬ 
latable they indicate a large variety of nuances, lay special emphasis upon 
some element of the sentence, underline connections or mark some form 
of continuation. In a text such as the Satapathabrahmana, in which “le 
style s’exprime en termes de syntaxe”, 10 these emphatic and connective 
elements are therefore most essential and an absolutely integral part of 
the syntactic structure. Asyndeton being very common, the presence of 
a particle impresses us as testifying to a special intention on the author’s 
part. 11 Yet, a satisfactory definition of the concept ‘particle’ has not yet 
been given, mainly because, as already intimated, indeclinable words are 
not very distinctly divided into separate parts of speech. 12 

Nor have all attempts at reaching a complete understanding of the 
functions of individual particles been successful. Many authors limited 
themselves to mere arrangements of the ‘meanings’ or ‘uses’ of a particle 13 

1 Gonda, in A.O. 20, p. 167 if. 

2 Renou, o.c., p. 125 ff. 

3 Oldenberg, in Z.D.M.G. 61, p. 803 if. discusses their position, accentuation, accumula¬ 
tion. 

1 A. Cuny, Les preverbes dans le (,'atapathabrahmana, M.S.L. 14, p. 289 ff. 

5 Renou, in B.S.L. 34, p. 49 ff. 

6 Renou, in B.S.L. 43, p. 43 ff. 

7 See chapter III, p. 70. 

8 Oldenberg, Noten, II, p. 175; E. Channing, in P.A.O.S. 1886, p. XVIII. 

9 Gonda, Moods, p. 36; 201 ff. 

10 Renou, in B.S.L. 52, II, p. 33. 

11 Cf. also Renou, E.V.P. I, p. 65. 

12 Cf. W. D. Whitney, Sanskrit grammar, p. 403. 

13 Cf. e.g. Speyer, Sanskrit syntax, p. 331 f. Thus C. G. Hartman, Emphasizing and con- 
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while leaving their readers in the dark as to the interrelations of their uses 
and to its central or nuclear function, i.e. to that which is common to all 
its contextual uses. However, a closer examination may throw light upon 
these interrelations and show that a fundamental functional unity is not 
absent. For instance, most uses of the particle api 1 may be satisfactorily 
explained from a vague and general idea of “by, near, add to this”. 2 This 
is not to say that we would be equally successful in tracing the historical 
development of the use of these particles in detail. 3 

It has often been taken for granted that in versified texts metrical con¬ 
siderations 4 interfere to such an extent with the ‘ordinary position’ of 
words—“one of the most captivating and at the same time elusive prob¬ 
lems of grammar” 5 —that they do not give us a reliable idea of a normal 
order of words:® syntactically connected elements are separated and what 
does not belong together logically is placed in close connection for reasons 
of versification or “considerations affectives, harmoniques, le cas echeant 
rituelles”. 7 Yet an investigation into the composition and syntactic struc¬ 
ture of the metrical texts and an evaluation of its results in the light of 
comparative linguistics lead us to revise our opinions. From a study of the 
Rgvedic and Atharvanic anustubh stanzas 8 in which attention was focus¬ 
sed, inter alia, on the relation between the syntactic structure of the 
sentences and the metrical structure of the stanzas it emerged, first, that 
metrical units tend to be at the same time syntactic units, the smallest 
metrical unit (the pada) often, and unlike classical usage, constituting a 
complete syntactic unit and cases of ‘internal enjambement’ being com¬ 
paratively rare, and, in the second place, that various versificatory de¬ 
vices limit the possibility of a syntactic chaos. There is, moreover, a mark¬ 
ed tendency to bipartite or quadripartite structures which often goes so 


necting particles in the thirteen principal upanishads, Helsinki Acad. 1966, p. 25 distin¬ 
guishes a prothetic, an epithetic and a concessive api, and in addition to these, some special 
cases. 

1 Which is dealt with by Renou, Grammaire sanscrite under no less than five separate 
headings (p. 153; 378; 412; 511; 516). 

2 J. Gonda, in Lingua 21, p. r83 ff.; cf. also 20, p. 98 if. For ca see above, p. 137, n. 7. 

3 Attention was drawn to su and tu by G. Liebert, in Studia linguistica 6 (Lund 1951), p. 
53 ff.—For indeclinables in general: I. Dyen, The Sanskrit indeclinables of the Hindu 
grammarians and lexicographers. Language Dissertations 31, Baltimore 1939. 

4 In studying the relations between metre and syntax some scholars, among them E.V. 
Arnold, Vedic metre, Cambridge 1905, have unduly exaggerated the strictness and rigidity 
of the former and the influence it exerted upon the choice of words, word order etc. See 
also Renou, Introduction generate, p. 47. 

5 M. Bloomfield, in I.F. 31, p. 156. 

6 Macdonell, Vedic gr. f. stud., p. 283. 

7 Renou, Grammaire vedique, p. 333. 

8 Gonda, The anustubh stanzas of the Rgveda, A.L.B. 31-32, p. 14 ff.; the same, Syntax 
and verse structure in the Veda, I.L. 1958 (Turner Jub. Vol.), p. 35 ff. 
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far as to result in stanzas consisting of two clauses or sentences of the 
same length. If a stanza consists of four or two sentences these are often 
characterized by vertical correspondence, e.g. anaphora, partial identity 
of word order, or other forms of repetition or parallelism. The marked 
trend towards a biarticulate structure of the stanza involves a tendency 
to a more or less balanced distribution of the syntagmas. A homogeneous, 
but at the same time biarticulate, whole often constitutes a compound 
or complex sentence. Another investigation into the syntactic structure 
of ancient metrical texts 1 brought to light that the syntactic dissimilarity 
between these texts and prose compositions has often been exaggerated, 
and that some authors 2 were too easily led to undue generalization with 
regard to a predilection for a “verschnorkeltes, durcheinandergewirbeltes 
Gefiige der Worte,... ein launisches Verkiirzen der Satze”. It can be shown 
that both genres have numerous syntactic structures in common which 
must have belonged to the ordinary speech habits of the Indian population 
in general and that deviations from these occur not only in poetry but 
also in prose. The former genre may even preserve definite sentence 
schemas which are lost in prose and in the spoken language. Especially 
when these structures are in substantial agreement with similar structures 
in the related languages and are explicable from natural tendencies some 
inferences with regard to their relation to the sentence structure of the 
living language, 3 however imperfectly known this maybe, seem legitimate. 

Of the sentence structures preferred by ancient Indian poets 4 and coin¬ 
ciding with metrical units the following 5 seems to have been usual in the 
spoken language, i) Frequent, widespread and inherited is the predilec¬ 
tion of a preverb for the first place in a sentence or verse quarter (pada ), 
the verb to which it belongs being often separated from it by one or more 
other words 6 (AV. 2, 8, 2 apeyam (dpa iyam) rdtry ucchatu “let this night 
fade away”); (prose: TS. 2, 2, 1, 2 dpa ... kramati). While the function of 
the adverbial element (a more or less graphic or emphatical indication of 
spatial or temporal relations etc.) is not foreign to its position, the verb 
is only in special cases placed at the beginning. For the poets this schema, 
like other types of distribution of syntactically associated elements over 


1 Gonda, Enkele opmerkingen over syntaxis en versbouw voornamelijk in het Vedisch, 
Amsterdam Acad, i960; see also J. Zubatv, in W.Z.K.M. 2 (1888), p. 53 ff.; 310. 

2 W. Wiist, Der Schaltsatz im Rgveda, (unpublished) thesis Miinchen 1923, p. 225. 

3 Renou, in B.S.L. 61, p. 4 f. 

4 See also S. Bucca, Word order and its stylistic value in the Isopanisad, Commemora¬ 
tion volume-P. K. Gode, Poona i960, p. 34 ft. 

5 Besides other schemas which will be discussed further on or must be left unmentioned. 

6 Cf. Delbriick, Altind. Syntax, p. 45; Renou, Grammaire vedique, p. 315; Grammaire 
sanscrite, p. 138. 
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two padas, was a very welcome means of welding together two successive 
padas so as to form a well-balanced half-stanza which from the syntactic 
point of view is a complete sentence. 2) Disjunction may help to avoid an 
unusual length of one of the constituent parts of a sentence or to throw 
one element of a word group into relief (RV. 1,2,7 mitrdm huveputadaksam 
“I invoke Mitra, of pure resourcefulness”). 1 3) A personal or demonstrative 
pronoun, followed by a vocative or the subject of the sentence begins the 
sentence, the verb ends it, the object is placed in the middle (AV. 1, 7, 7 
tv dm agne yatudhdnan / upabaddham ihd vaha “Do thou, 0 Agni, bring 
hither the sorcerers bound”). 4) The so-called ‘rhythmical position’ of the 
verb, or rather the middle position of the predicate. 2 5) Duplication or 
even triplication (tricolon abundans) within the same unit (AY. 5, 4, 6 
tam d vaha tam nis kuru / tdm u me agadam krdhi “bring him, relieve him, 
and make him free from disease for me”). 6) Duplication of an element 
of the sentence without any change in, or addition to, its normal schema 
is a normal procedure (RV. 1, 37, 6), when it occurs after a caesura it 
contributes to the unity of a half-stanza; even if this is filled up with 
vocatives etc. the result is not necessarily a doggerel of unnatural syn¬ 
tactic structure (RV. 1, 160, 5). Very often, moreover, two or more suc¬ 
cessive metrical units do not, it is true, constitute more than one sentence, 
but each of them is in that sentence a distinct word group, the beginning 
and end of which quite naturally coincide with the breaks in the verse. 
Very often the successive parts of the whole are loosely strung together 
without any noticeable attempt at artificiality (RV. 1, 1, 1), the order of 
the words being perfectly harmonious, appropriate and well-balanced and 
no doubt largely in harmony with the natural trends of the spoken lan¬ 
guage (RV. 1, 160, 3 sd vahnih putrah pitroh pavitravdn / pundti dhtro 
bhuvanani may ay a // dhenum ca pfsnim vrsabham suretasam / visvdhd 
sukram payo asya duksata “the charioteer son, who possesses the means 
of purification, of both parents, purifies, wise, the worlds, by his creative 
power; out of the spotted cow and the potent bull he always extracted 
their seed and milk”). 

In short, the sentence structure of the metrical texts, however ‘free’ 
in the ancient Indo-European sense of this term, is very often far from 
meaningless, largely functional and not infrequently in harmony with 
‘natural’ tendencies. That is also one of the reasons why it is so often an 
aesthetic success. In most cases indeed the poets steered a middle course 
between the repetition of, or variation on, simple syntactic schemata on 

1 For this word group see also further on. 

2 See further on. 


Handbuch der Orientalistik, Abt. II, Bd I 
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the one hand and more elaborate structures on the other; they preferred 
to express their thoughts in comparatively uncomplicated syntactic struc¬ 
tures while supplementing or internally expanding these by epithets, 
vocatives and syntactic duplicates. This is however not to deny that the 
poetical tradition, the religious character and the liturgical function of 
these texts must have kept them markedly distinct from the spoken lan¬ 
guage. A comparatively frequent occurrence of definite schemata—for 
instance the ‘Zwillingsformen’ 1 of the type TS. 1, 1, 1 ise tva urje tvd "for 
prosperity thee, for invigoration thee” in AV. and YV.—was no doubt 
largely determined by the very purport of these magical and liturgical 
texts. On the other hand, traces of struggles to make normal syntactic 
schemata fit the metre are far from rare. Repetition, duplication and 
parallelism could help to fill up a verse. Many ‘omissions’ may be “simply 
due to lack of room for a word”. 2 The samhitas abound in cases of ellipsis, 
brachylogy and other forms of brevity, a fact, like various other phenomena 
of ‘linguistic condensation’ 3 observed, 4 but all too often regarded as 
another piece of evidence of the poets’ preference for uncommon locutions, 
a curious phraseology and an obscure style of speech. The relevant notes 
of Oldenberg 5 and Geldner 6 have no doubt tended to perpetuate inade¬ 
quate views of what was after them studied as a collection of phenomena 
of economy in language and literary art. 7 

The order of the elements constituting a sentence, 8 though already 
attracting the attention of Delbriick, 9 was for many years studied no more 
than sporadically so that many questions have remained unanswered. 
From Wackernagel’s famous publication 10 it became perfectly clear that 
the usual position of enclitics 11 is immediately after the opening of the 


1 W. Krause, in K.Z. 50, p. 74 ff.; p. 77 ff. 

2 M. Bloomfield, Rig-Veda repetitions, Cambridge Mass. 1916, p. 164. 

3 Renou, in B.S.L. 50, p. 47 ff. 

4 A. Bergaigne, in M.S.L. 4, p. 96; M. W. Easton, in P.A.O.S. 1873, p. LXIX; P. Regnaud, 
in Revue d’histoire des religions, 16, p. 166. 

5 Oldenberg, Noten. 

6 Geldner, translation. 

7 Renou, E.V.P. I, p. 29 ff.; Gonda, Ellipsis, brachylogy and other forms of brevity in 
speech in the Rgveda, Amsterdam Acad, i960; the elliptical constructions in Vedic prose 
were studied by H. Oertel, Zu den altindischen Ellipsen, in K.Z. 67, p. 129 ff.; 68, p. 61 ff. 

8 Macdonell, Vedic gr. f. stud., p. 283 ff.; in prose: A. Minard, Trois enigmes sur les Cent 
Chemins, I, Paris 1949; II, Paris 1956, indices, s.v. (I, p. 220; II, p. 363). 

8 B. Delbriick, Die altindische Wortfolge aus dem Satapatha-Brahmana dargestellt, 
Syntaktische Forschungen, III, Halle 1878. See also J. Jolly, in Verhandlungen 29. 
Versammlung deutscher Philologen, 1874. 

10 J. Wackernagel, fiber ein Gesetz der indogermanischen Wortstellung, I.F. 1 (1892) p. 
333 ff- (= Kleine Schriften, p. 1 ff.). Compare also Delbriick, Wortfolge, p. 47 and Altind. 
Syntax, p. 22; and Renou, Etudes de grammaire sanskrite, Paris 1936, p. 61 ff. 

11 For the enclitic pronouns see Caland in Z.D.M.G. 62, p. 128. 
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sentence; hence RV. 1, 51,12 d smdratham ... tisthasi; RV. 1,191, 6 dyaur 
vah pitd “heaven is your father”; 8, 61, 10 yadi me srndvad dhavam “if 
he hears my call”; sa hovaca (ha uvaca) gdrgyah. The same rule holds also 
in case of may ‘mots accessoires’ 1 (particles, pronouns etc.), which tend 
to occupy a rhythmically weak position. It provides an explanation of 
many occurrences of the so-called tmesis (even droghaya cid vacase in¬ 
stead of *droghavacase ; 2 dydva ha ksdmd “heaven and earth”), and cannot 
be dissociated from the tendency of more or less subordinate or inter- 
jectional words (or word groups), e.g. (unaccented) vocatives, and the 
copula, to occur immediately after a word in a ‘strong’ position: 3 RV. 1, 
8, 1 endra (= d indr a) hhara “O Indra, bring hither”, but 1, 8, 3 indr a ... 
(where the accented vocative precedes the sentence); RV. 8, 90, 5 tvdm 
indra yasd asi “thou, Indra, art honoured”; AV. 12, 1, 54 aham asmi 
sahamanah “I am overpowering”. One of the corollaries of this rule is that 
a ‘light’ word following the verb often syntactically belongs to a word in 
the interior of the sentence: AV. 3, 23, 2 d te yonim gdrbha etu "let a foetus 
come to thy womb”. 4 The natural counterpart of this tendency is the ex¬ 
pectation, on the part of the hearer, that the preceding word is rhythmically 
strong or, as to its meaning or function in the context, may be com¬ 
paratively important: hence the part played by the so-called emphatic 
particles. 5 It remains to be investigated to what extent the tendency to 
alternate rhythmically or functionally dissimilar words and to separate 
the immediate juxtaposition of ‘strong’ elements was systematized. 
Generally speaking, our knowledge of the part played by rhythm in the 
distribution of the elements of a sentence is still rather imperfect. 

Stray remarks were made on the order of the elements of a word group, 
but these have not yet led to comprehensive surveys of all possibilities. 
In harmony with Wackernagel’s rule the ‘natural’ position of accessory 
words is, in word groups consisting of three elements, in the middle (RV. 
8, 25, 19 agntr na sukrah “bright like Agni”; cf., in Latin, hac de causa , 
magna cum laude). Although, in metrical texts—and in the Rgveda more 
often than in the Atharvaveda and especially in principal clauses—a 
‘preverb’ sometimes follows its verb (RV. 1, 8, 3 jdyema sam yudhi “may 
we completely conquer in the combat”) it usually precedes it. 6 The position 

1 A. Meillet, La phrase nominale pure, M.S.L. 14, p. 1 ff., arguing that their being enclitic 
is not essential. 

2 Renou, in Language, 29, p. 235 f. 

3 Cf. Wackernagel, o.c., p. 425 (93). 

4 M. Bloomfield, inl.F. 31, p. 156. 

5 Renou, Grammaire vedique, p. 375 "id ... souligne le mot precedent ou la proposition 
dont cette particule suit le mot in Rial”. 

6 See also A. Cuny, Les preverbes dans le f atapathabrahmana, M.S.L. 14, p. 289 ff. 
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between a noun and before a verb 1 (RV. 2, 24, 11) could in cases such as 
TB. 3, 5, 3, 2 agnim d vaha “bring Agni”; RV. 9, 86, 44 dhir na? jurn&m 
ati sarpati tvdcam “like a serpent he crept over (out of) his old skin” 3 con¬ 
tribute to the genesis of compound verbs ‘governing’ an oblique case. In 
the Rgveda a name and the epithets belonging to it may either occur in 
close succession or be separated by other elements. 4 By placing an epithet 
in a less common or isolated position, e.g. at the end of a stanza, a poet 
may throw it into relief. A single verb or a verb with its preverb not in¬ 
frequently splits up a word group (RV. 1, 1, 1 agnim ile purohitam “Agni 
I praise (as) the purohita”; SSS. 1, 17, 19 imam d srnudht havam “hear 
this call”). It may be recalled that in principal clauses the verb was un¬ 
accented, but a certain inherited preference of such a verb for the second 
place was not the main factor : 5 an initial noun thrown into relief may be 
followed by the verb which in its turn may precede the predicate or a 
subjoined attribute. The subjects dealt with did not fail to exert some 
influence upon the order of words. The poets, for instance, liked to place 
words of contrasting meaning in close succession (RV. 7, 100, 5 tavasam 
atavyan). 

The position of a word may also be conditioned by its length. After 
Panini (2,2, 34) Caland 6 drew attention to the fact that in dvandva com¬ 
pounds the rhythmic order of the members often prevails over the logical 
order; darsa-pmnamdsau “the sacrifices of Full and New Moon”. Number¬ 
less instances may be given of Behaghel’s so-called Gesetz der wachsenden 
Glieder (rather ‘tendency of increasing length of co-ordinated sentence 
members’): 7 ManavaGS. 1, 17, 5 asma bhava, par asm bhava, hiranyam 
astrtam bhava “be a stone, be an axe, be indestructible gold”. 8 Hence also 
combinations of adjectives and derivatives (AV. 5, 22, 3), the occurrence 
of a long word group at the end of the sentence (RV. 3, 22, 3), the sup¬ 
pression of an element in the first of two parallel clauses or word groups 
(RV. 10, 103, 3), verse structures such as RV. 7, 35, 14. The general ten- 

1 Delbriick, Grundriss, III (= Vergl. Syntax, I), p. 654 ff. 

2 Oldenberg, in Z.D.M.G. 61, p. 815 went too far in arguing that this na is always 
postponed. 

3 Most dissyllabic ‘preverbs’ are accented on their first syllable which corresponds to the 
so-called anastrophe in Greek (the initial position of the accent of a preposition following a 
noun). 

4 Gonda, Epithets in the Rgveda, The Hague 1959, p. 169. 

5 Hirt, IdG. Grammatik, VII, p. 263 erroneously regards the ‘Zweitstellung’ of the verb 
as the exclusive result of ‘enclisis’. Cf. also Renou, in Symbolae linguisticae-G. Kurylowicz, 
Wroclaw 1965, p. 230 ff. 

6 Caland, A.O. 9 (1931), p. 59 ff. One should, in this connection, avoid the term ‘rhetoric’ 
used by W. Krause, in K.Z. 50, p. 97; cf. alsop. 112. 

7 O. Behaghel, I.F. 25, p. no ff. 

8 Gonda, Repetition, p. 70 and passim. 
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dency is that an author completes the schema of a short sentence and then 
strings on one or more additions or modifications, which often assume the 
character of specifications or elucidations. Thus, long appositional groups 
often follow (RV. 1, 1, 1) a word group which would be a complete sent¬ 
ence by itself. However, a group of qualifications may also occur else¬ 
where. Attributes or other qualifications are often dismissed to the end of 
the utterance so as to follow a duplicated schema (RV. 3, 59, 2 nd hanyate 
najiyate tvotah “he is not killed, not conquered, who is favoured by Thee”). 1 

Another factor determining the order of words, or modifying an order 
which statistically might be expected, is the comparative importance of 
an element. One or more substantial words are often transposed epexegeti- 
cally to a position after the verb: hence, the noun-subject in end position: 
TB. 2, 7, 16, 4 ud asdv etu suryah "yonder sun must rise”. 2 An adjective in 
this position may be so strong as to admit of a longer translation, for 
instance by a subordinate clause or a periphrasis (RV. 1, 85, 12 rayim no 
dhatta ... vrsanah suviram “give us wealth, O bulls, consisting of heroes”). 
However, the position of the verb (or of the predicate) improperly quali¬ 
fied as ‘rhythmical’ is mainly conditioned by the tendency to avoid long 
and complex syntactic structures (amplification, Nachtragstil), 3 for in¬ 
stance by placing a duplicated member of the sentence after its ‘provision¬ 
al’ end marked by the verb: RV. 2, 12,14 yah sunvantam avati yah pacan- 
tam “he who assists him who presses, him who cooks”. 4 With the excep¬ 
tion of some indeclinables and enclitic pronouns monosyllables are at the 
end of a verse or sentence usually avoided unless they are given this posi¬ 
tion for reasons of emphasis. 5 

The rule formulated by Wackernagel 6 —and repeated by others—with 
regard to the position of the verb: “Altindisch, Latein und Litauisch stel- 
len das Verbum regelmassig ans Ende des Satzes; man glaubt hierin eine 
Gewohnheit der Grundsprache erkennen zu konnen” was unfortunately, 
under the influence of Delbriick’s 7 prejudices against the utilization of 
metrical texts for studies of this description, based on a limited number 
of prose works, which, being largely ‘technical’ and composed by learned 
specialists, abound in repetitions of the same sentence structures. It 
would however be an error of judgment to see 8 in that sacerdotal and 

1 Gonda, Repetition, p. 356. 

2 Bloomfield, in I.F. 31, p. 167. 

3 Gonda, Repetition, p. 355 ff. 

4 Gonda, ibidem, p. 68. 

6 Gonda, in A.O. 17, p. 123 ff. 

6 Wackernagel, I.F. 1, p. 427 (= Kleine Schriften, p. 95). 

7 Delbriick, Wortfolge, p. 1 f.; Altind. Syntax, p. 15. 

8 For instance, with J. Canedo, Zur Wort- und Satzstellung in der alt- und mittelin- 
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‘philosophical’ prose more than a special ‘literary refraction’ of the living 
language. 1 Less biased against metrical texts Speyer 2 made some exact 
and useful, though all too succint, remarks, but failed to distinguish be¬ 
tween different genres of poetic diction. Other authors seem to have be¬ 
lieved in the liberty of the poets to place their words where they liked to 
the point that they gave up any attempt at formulating tendencies. 3 
From an investigation into the position of the verb by the present author 1 
it however appeared that neither the fixity of the prose 6 nor the licence 
of the poets was so absolute as has been supposed and that on the contrary 
there are some distinct tendencies manifesting themselves to a greater or 
less degree in various genres of both prose and poetry. For instance, the 
initial position of the verb, though never predominant, is mainly found in 
the following cases: 6 the verb is an imperative, a form of the verb asti in 
the sense of “to exist, be present”, a future or other form expressing an 
intention; it forms a part of an apodosis or ‘virtual’ apodosis; the clause is 
closely connected with the preceding clause (so-called Anschluszstellung); 
the verbal idea or the affirmative character or the verb is thrown into re¬ 
lief; the verbal idea is anaphorically repeated; 7 the verb introduces an 
interrogation, an exclamation, or in general an ‘affective’ sentence; this 
position may finally be an element of emphasis 8 or dramatization. The 
verb, being followed by the subject, recedes to the second place (inversion), 
if another, stronger, tendency causes another element of the sentence—e.g. 
an absolutive, absolute locative, causal ablative, participle—to move to 
the beginning, or when words which usually occupy other positions are 
placed at the end which in most texts is the most usual position of the 
verb. The frequent cases of mid position are however far from being homo¬ 
geneous. Rhythm, the length of the sentence 9 and the relations to the 
preceding and following sentence may interfere. Preverbs not infrequently 


dischen Prosa, Gottingen 1937, P- 11 : see also Wackernagel, Indogermanische Dichter- 
sprache, Philologus 95 (1943), p. 6 (= Kleine Schriften, p. 191). 

1 J. Gonda, Remarques sur la place du verbe dans la phrase active et moyenne en langue 
sanscrite, Utrecht 1952, p. 6. Cf. also Renou, Symbolae Ivurylowicz, p. 234: "La phrase 
vOdique n’exprime des faits de langue que refractes k travers des habitudes de style"; 
the same, in Die Sprache, 1, p. 11 f. 

2 Speyer, Vedische und Sanskrit-Syntax, p. 76 f. Cf. also the same, Sanskrit syntax, p. 
12 f. 

3 E. Thommen, Die Wortstellung im nachvedischen Altindischen, K.Z. 38, p. 504. 

1 Gonda, Remarques (seen. 1). 

6 Meillet, Introduction, p. 365. 

6 For inversion of subject and predicate see also H. Jacobi in I.F. 5, p. 335 ff. (= Kleine 
Schriften, Wiesbaden 1970, p. 1 ff.). 

7 Speyer, Vedische und Sanskrit-Syntax, p. 77; Gonda, Repetition, p. 148 f. 

8 Macdonell, Vedic gr. f. stud., p. 284. 

9 M. Bloomfield, I.F. 31, p. 160: “Stability is in inverse ratio to the number of words in a 
sentence”. 
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open the sentence, throwing into relief a qualification of the verbal idea 
and including with the verb the rest of the sentence or part of it; 1 this 
structure may be regarded as inherited. 

Another element of many sentences, viz. the negative particles na and 
ma, was wrongly supposed 2 to be a part so intimately connected with the 
verb that it originally was placed immediately before that part of speech 
(“Verneinung der Verbalaussage”). Delbriick, 3 while being mostly in¬ 
terested in the prehistoric situation and omitting to study a large collec¬ 
tion of texts, rightly claimed also another position for it, viz., “wenn die 
ganze Satzaussage negiert werden soil”, the beginning of the sentence. 
His views were endorsed by Wackernagel. 4 Yet, Speyer 5 had, at an earlier 
date, argued that especially in metrical texts any other place is admissible 
and, after Delbriick, Thommen 6 appositely observed that the pertinent 
facts were more complicated than his predecessors had supposed them to 
be. From a study of a large collection of texts 7 it emerged, among other 
things, that, generally speaking, the particle na is placed immediately 
before the verb if the sentence is written in an objective and non-affective 
style; that, when it is the first word of a sentence, it often helps to express 
a more or less emotional reaction (opposition, contradiction, refusal). 8 
Hence the preference for strong negations (naiva, naham) in this position. 
If the sentence is ‘introduced’ by an accessory word (ca, hi, vat etc.), na 
opening it precedes these subordinate elements without adding an emo¬ 
tional tinge to the statement. 

With regard to the position of the attributive adjective in early prose 
Delbriick, 9 though right in stating that its stylistically neutral position 
in an objectively descriptive or attributive function is before the sub¬ 
stantive, informs his readers very incompletely. Many of the numerous 
exceptions are explicable or, at least, worth studying. 10 

After some brief observations made by Delbriick 11 the amplified sen¬ 
tences and similar structures were studied by the present author. 12 In a 

1 See also Renou, in B.S.L. 34, p. 54. 

2 G. Neckel, in K.Z. 45, p. 1. 

3 Delbriick, Grundriss, IV (= Vergl. Syntax, II), p. 521; cf. also Altindische Syntax, p. 
542 - 

4 Wackernagel, Vorlesungen iiber Syntax, Basel 2 i928, II, p. 248 ff. and esp. p. 259 ff. 

5 Speyer, Sanskrit Syntax, p. 315. 

6 Thommen, in K.Z. 38, p. 519 ff. 

7 Gonda, La place de la particule negative na dans la phrase en vied indien, Leiden 1951. 

8 The combination nasti “ (there) is not” may be regarded as inherited: R. Thurneysen, in 
Zs. f. celtische Philologie, 1, p. iff. 

9 Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, p. 19 f. 

10 Gonda, in B.D.R.I. 20 (i960), p. 303 ff. 

11 Delbriick, Wortfolge, p. 54 ff. 

12 Gonda, Four studies, chapter I. 
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considerable number of cases a sentence which is complete in itself is 
amplified by words following the verb which may be left out without 
mutilating it. To these amplifications belong, for instance, the dative of 
purpose (TS. 5, 2, 6, 3 vajram ... bhrdtrvyaya pra harati stftyai “he hurls 
the bolt at his rival, to lay (him) down”); the accusative in -turn or -am 
supplementing statements containing a verb of motion or depending on 
verbs meaning “to wish, to be able etc.”; a predicative accusative (RV. 
10, 7, 3 agnim manye pitaram “I regard Agni as my father”); an accusative 
of aim or destination, an apposition, explication, specification (epexegesis) 
—which may be ‘expressive’ (SB. 14, 7, 1, 17 ... pratiyony d dravati bud- 
dhantdyaiva "he hastens to his place of origin, (i.e.) towards the state of 
waking”) 1 —a simile, and so on. Sometimes it is the following sentence 
which leads an author to add a ‘Schleppe’ 2 in order to facilitate the 
transition. 

So the statement that the order of words was, in Old Indo-Aryan as 
well as in the old Indo-European languages in general, “extremely free” 3 
may be modified as follows. With regard to the information imparted the 
arrangement of words was largely non-connotative, but differences of order 
were to a great extent dependent on context, situation, the exigencies of 
rhythm, clearness, emphatic relief and other ‘stylistic’ factors. In the 
variations of word order the ancient poets had command of an excellent 
means of expressing manifold nuances in their thoughts and sentiments, 
of welding the padas of their verses together, underlining the significance 
of some part of the utterance, or calling attention to definite connections 
or relations. As observed by Bloomfield, 4 change in word order may have 
something to do with varying degrees of emphasis. This is, for instance, 
clear in concatenating padas (RV. 1, 163, 3d ahus te trini divi bandhanani 
is an emphatic assertion: “they say that thou hast three bonds in heaven”, 
the immediately following pada 1, 163, 4a trini ta ahur divi bandhanani 
is a musing or reflective introduction to a further development of the 
theme of the hymn). Part of these devices and arrangements of words 
becoming ‘mechanized’, that is, realized in the form of fixed schemes, 
tended to reduce the freedom of order to a considerable extent. Thus the 
demonstrative pronoun is, also in metrical texts, only occasionally ousted 
from its initial position by a word which is thrown into special relief. 5 
However, even in those frequent cases in which a special schema or a 

1 Minard, o.c., II, p. 48. 

2 Delbriick, Wortfolge, p. 56. 

3 Renou, Grammaire vedique, p. 333. 

4 Bloomfield, Repetitions, p. 552. 

5 Cf. also Porzig, in I.F. 41, p. 251. 
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certain word order must be regarded as traditional and a product of 
mechanization it often was unmistakably rooted in more spontaneous 
linguistic usage. Although, therefore, the word order is not indifferent and 
in versified language by no means completely determined by the exigencies 
of rhythm and metre, 1 in the many mantra variants—always being the 
same sentence used in the same, or at least a similar, situation—variations 
in the order of words are far from infrequent. 2 A thorough study of these 
variants from the stylistic point of view—which cannot easily be distin¬ 
guished from the psychological angle 3 —would be worth undertaking, be¬ 
cause we should not reconcile ourselves to stating that these changes do 
not impart to the results any meaning which is not contained in the 
original. 4 

This brings us to questions of style. Although until recently the topic 
was largely neglected and our knowledge is, from the point of view of 
general linguistics, not yet very satisfactory, a study of the problems 
connected with the possibilities of selection, with the preference for, or 
avoidance of, definite sequences is not only attractive but also essential 
to a correct understanding of the technique of the ancient poets. It is true 
that the attention of Pischel and Geldner 5 was attracted by the phenom¬ 
ena of parallelismus membrorum and the “im Rgveda uberaus beliebte 
Alliteration” 6 and their significance with regard to the order of words; that 
homoioteleuton and other stylistic ‘devices’ such as rhyme 7 and assonance 
had provoked the curiosity of Kaegi, 8 Aufrecht, 9 and Oldenberg, 10 this 
does not mean that these phenomena were exhaustively collected 11 or 
adequately explained and evaluated. It was observed that ‘figures of 
speech’, “though of rare occurrence in the most ancient writings” were 


1 In particular cases "unstable order of words is of course due to the hampering or 
confining influence of metre” (Bloomfield, Repetitions, p. 552). 

2 Bloomfield, in J.A.O.S. 29, p. 291 if. and I.F. 31, p. 156 ff. As to similar transpositions 
in prose: Minard, o.c., I, p. 183. For chronological considerations: Renou, Introduction 
generate, p. 13 ff. 

3 As was supposed by H. Oertel, Zu den Wortstellungsvarianten der Mantras des 
Atharvaveda, Miinchen Acad. 1940, 7, p. 8 ff.; cf. Renou, in B.S.L. 42, II, p. 52 ff. 

4 Bloomfield, Repetitions, l.c. See also M. Bloomfield, F. Edgerton, M. B. Emeneau, 
Vedic variants. III, Philadelphia 1934, P- ff-: A. Beth, Variatieverschijnselen in het 

Oud-Indisch, Thesis Utrecht 1943, p. 45 ff. 

6 Pischel-Geldner, Vedische Studien, II, Register and p. 214; 237; III, p. 90 n. 

6 Now see Gonda, Alliteration und Reim im Satzbau des Atharvaveda, in A.O. 18, p. 
50 ff. and the same. Repetition, ch. VIII. 

7 Gonda, Repetition, ch. IX. 

8 A. Kaegi, Der Rigveda, Leipzig 1878 f., p. 33, n. 83a. 

9 Th. Aufrecht, in Z.D.M.G. 60, p. 57. 

10 Oldenberg, Noten, Indices (s.v. Syntax und Stilistik); the same, Die Literatur des 
alten Indiens, Stuttgart 1903, p. 208. 

11 For a collection see Macdonell, A Vedic reader for students, Oxford 1917, Index. 
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“rather unconsciously employed”, because without them no language 
“can far advance” i 1 there was some discussion on the possible influence 
of ‘Sondersprachen’ ; 2 scholars 3 were aware of the fact that the Veda had 
some stylistic features in common with the kavya literature of the classi¬ 
cal period. 4 5 For many years, the general tendency was, however, to 
qualify these features, if not as curious peculiarities, as “rhetoric”, “figures 
of speech”, “Lautmalerei”, “artificial devices”, 6 and, less inadequately, 
as “Freude an dem Gleichklang der Silben”. 8 A serious imperfection of 
most statements was the implicit assumption that any element of a literary 
work which does not serve the matter-of-fact, intellectual exposition of 
the subject-matter is, to a greater or less extent, a redundancy, an orna¬ 
ment which may serve to emotional or intellectual enjoyment, but is no 
essential necessity of the argument or narrative. 7 Questions as to the 
function of these ‘ornaments’ or as to why a definite ‘figure of speech’ oc¬ 
curs in a given context were not put, and the artificiality of poetry 
—prose texts were hardly taken into account—was regarded as self- 
evident. 

Yet, the Indians themselves had, by introducing for what in French is 
quite inadequately called ‘fleurs de rhetorique’ the term alamkara , 8 given 
evidence of no mean insight into their essence and function: these ‘orna¬ 
ments’ “make the products of an author’s genius fit to meet certain, 
literary (aesthetic) or (and) religious requirements”; they substantially 
add to the impressiveness of the Vedic mantra texts, many of which 
could without them hardly have fulfilled the requirements of archaic 
prayers, invocations, or conjurations. An attempt to view these stylistic 
phenomena, as far as they exhibit some form of repetition, in the light of 
the principles and results of modern stylistics, was undertaken by the 
present author. 9 Most types of repetition—including parallelism of word- 
groups as well as mere repetition of sounds—are not unknown from other 
archaic literatures, whether Indo-European or foreign. There is a tendency 
to repetition of stock phrases and word groups, particularly in special 


1 P. V. Kane, in I.A. 41 (1912), p. 124 ff.; 204 ff. (cf. p. 124; 126). 

2 Ch. R. Lanman, in J.A.O.S. 20, p. 12; W. Porzig, in Festschrift-E. Sievers, Halle S. 
1925, p. 646. 

3 E.g. Kane, o.c. 

1 D. R. Bhandarkar, in A volume of Studies presented to P.V. Kane, Poona 1941, p. 
70 ff. 

5 Geldner, translation, passim, e.g. I, p. 202; 375. 

6 A. Hillebrandt, Kalidasa, Breslau 1921, p. 106 f. and n. 151. 

7 See e.g. G. R. Diwekar, Les fleurs de rhetorique dans l’lnde. Thesis Paris 1930. 

8 Gonda, in New Indian Antiquary, 1 (Bombay 1939), p. 97 ff. 

9 Gonda, Repetition. Parts of these phenomena were also discussed in a publication of 
smaller compass, Stilistische studie over Atharvaveda I-VII, Wageningen 1938. 
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parts of a stanza, such as the cadence. 1 Besides the ‘Zwillingsformeln' 
in which in cases of isosyllabism—and sometimes also in other structures— 
the more important or ‘proximate’ idea tends to take precedence: SB. 3, 
6, 2, 15 grhdn pasun “house and cattle”, 2 there are, in the metrical texts, 
various other more or less rhythmic or symmetrical structures, forms of 
repetition, correspondence, or parallelism, which mutatis mutandis legiti¬ 
mate a comparison with similar ‘poems’ or pieces of prose composed to 
be solemnly recited in other ancient literatures (‘carmen’ style) : 3 balanced 
binary word groups (RV. 10,173, 4 dhruvA dyaur dhruvd prthivi "fixed (is) 
heaven, fixed the earth”) 4 —especially preserved in the ritual formulas 
of the Yajurveda—; 5 positive and negative expression of the same thought 
(PB. 1, 5, 5 jusasva lokam, marvag avagah “keep thy place, do not descend 
downward”); anaphora (AV. 1, 34, 3 madhuman me nikrdmanam / md- 
dhuman me pardyanam “honeyedis my footstep, honeyed my going away”), 
including the disjunctive... ( yadi vd) ; 6 responsio (internal repetition). 
It is beyond doubt that various patterns of recurrent phonemes, such as 
assonance ; 7 figura etymologica ; 8 polyptoton (the recurrence of the same 
word in another case form); explicative conduplication; paronomasia 9 — 
which may be emphatic in cases such as AV. 4, 36, 3 sdhasa sake “I over¬ 
power with power or powerfully” 10 or otherwise 11 constitute a form of 
‘Ausdrucksverstarkung’ 12 (AV. 5, 27, 2 devesu devah “god par excellence 
among the gods”) and should not be regarded as due to an eagerness, on 
the part of the authors, for puns or humoristic effects 13 —have, inVedic 
antiquity, favoured the spread of many speech forms. 

It can therefore hardly be disputed that Vedic literature, and especially 
the mantras, is highly formulaic, and increasingly conventional, in 


1 Bloomfield, Repetitions, p. io ff. 

2 Krause, in K.Z. 50, p. 77 ff.; esp. p. 94 ff.; 110 ff. 

3 Gonda, o.c., ch. II. 

4 Oldenberg, Altind. Prosa, p. 2 ff. 

6 Krause’s characterization as “schlichte, primitiv-unbeholfene Sprache” (K.Z. 50, p. 79) 
should not be subscribed to. 

6 Delbriick, Altind. Syntax, p. 584 ff. 

7 See also Oldenberg, Noten, I, p. 87; 209; 236; Renou, E.V.P. I, p. 58 ff. 

8 Gaedicke, Akkusativ, p. 237 ff. 

9 Cf. Minard, o.c., II, p. 62; 94. 

10 Delbriick, Grundriss, III, p. 256 f. 

11 Keith, in J.R.A.S. 1909, p. 428 ff. 

12 H. Oertel, Zum altindischen Ausdrucksverstarkungstypus satyasya satyarn (explained 
as “die Quintessenz des Wahren”), Miinchen Acad. 1937, 3 i cl - also F. Specht, in K.Z. 62, p. 
2 45; E. Hofmann, Ausdruckverstarkung, Gottingen 1930, p. 49. 

13 Thus e.g. Bloomfield, Hymns of the Atharva-veda, Oxford 1897, p. 703. Meillet, in 
M.S.L. 18, p. 245 was, on the other hand, mistaken in stating that many paronomastic 
phrases are learned or artificial. 
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character. Oldenberg 1 even spoke of "hieratische Strenge der Formen”. 
This poetry is to a considerable extent imitative, 2 because the poets, draw¬ 
ing on the traditions of the oral literature of their milieus, and the reciters, 
relying on their memory, easily “fell into habits of expression such that 
entire lines of different stanzas or hymns, and considerable sequences of 
words of different prose passages, show much similarity”. 3 This is, however, 
not to say that various forms of stylistic variation are foreign to these 
texts. 4 Beside several types of chiasmus, 5 which is rather frequent, also 
to throw some element of the utterance into relief 6 or to mark a contrast 
or opposition, there is, also in prose, a frequent use of synonyms 7 (Chando- 
gya-Upanisad i, 2, 2 surabhi ca durgandhi ca “the sweet smelling and the 
foul smelling”), ‘euphemistic’ variants 8 and of more complex forms of 
variation. Not infrequently, two forms of the same value alternate in 
accordance with metrical requirements (e.g. RV. 7, 71, id—2c) 9 . There 
is, moreover, an almost unlimited choice of combinations of word groups 
and other units. The frequency of compounds is largely a question of 
style. Whereas there is in the Rgveda about one compound as against 30 
other words (or 16, if accessory words are left out of consideration), their 
number is higher in descriptive or emphatic passages. 10 Instead of real 
compounds we also find cases of asyndetic juxtaposition of two nouns (e.g. 
RV. 1, 65, 6 sindhur na ksodah “likeariver (its) stream”). 11 One of the 
most typical features of the style of the metrical texts is the ease with 
which syntactic groups of various structure are linked together so as to 
constitute larger or complex sentences (RV. 7, 61,4 ay an mdsa dyajvanam 
avirah / pra yajnamanma vrjdnam tirate "that the months of non-sacrificers 
pass without sons; that he whose heart is set on sacrifice extend his circle”; 
2, 12, 2 yah ..., yah ..., yd ..., yo dydm dstabhnat, sa janasa indrah “who 


1 Oldenberg, Prolegomena, p. ioi. 

2 For the imitative and mechanical character of Vedic literary products see also Bloom¬ 
field, in J.A.O.S. 29, p. 287. Geldner's pertinent remarks (Vedische Studien, II, p. 151 f.) are 
now in need of modification. 

3 Bloomfield, A Vedic concordance, Cambridge Mass. 1906, p. VII. 

4 Beth, o.c. 

5 Gonda, Repetition, ch. V. 

0 Delbriick, Wortfolge, p. 59 f. 

7 Beth, o.c., p. 48 if. 

8 Oertel, Euphemismen in der vedischen Prosa und ... in den Mantras, Miinchen Acad. 
1943, p. 8. 

9 Zubaty, in W.Z.K.M. 2 (1888), p. 133. 

10 Renou, in Language, 29, p. 231. 

11 A. Bergaigne, La syntaxe des comparaisons vediques, in Melanges-L. Renier, Paris 
1887, p. 75 if. ("construction des termes communs dans la comparaison; concordance; 
rapport des termes de comparaison entre eux”). Renou, in Language 29, p. 234 f. There is 
no question of "Attraktion des Genitivs an das regierende Nomen” (Geldner, Translation, 
I, p. 87). 
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who who who supported heaven, he, 0 men, is Indra”). That 
the diction of the poets could sometimes follow the lofty flight taken by 
their imagination may appear from RV. 1,124, 2 aminati daivyani vratdni 
praminati manusya yugdni / iyusinam upamd sasvatinam / ayatindm 
prathamosd vy adyaut “without violating the divine ordinances, reducing 
the ages of men, Dawn has shone forth as the last of many who have 
passed by, as the first of those who are to come”. 

However, this is not all. Some of the above ‘figures of speech’ and, in 
addition to these, a tendency to accumulate adjectives (RV. 1, 91, 20; 
4, 2, 5), 1 epithets and so-called synonyms; to use more or less synonymous 
verbs with different constructions; 2 to resume a term occurring at the 
beginning of a stanza through epithets and other qualifications swelling 
into one long sentence (RV. 10, 140, 6); to resort to variant word forms; 
to insert what may seem to be superfluities or vocatives functioning 
“comme une sorte de renvoi, de repercussion emphatique a la chose 
enoncee” ; 3 an excessive use of superlatives 4 5 and other encomiastic devices 
are, in many places, unmistakable indications of what has rightly been 
called ‘hypercharacterisation’. 8 “La langue du Rgveda oscille entre deux 
poles contraires, densite et surabondance: des tendences opposes coexis¬ 
tent, entre lesquelles s’etablit un point d’equilibre sans cesse menace”. 
This ‘density, moreover, often changes into an interruption of a ‘normal’ 
syntactic structure. Still it would be interesting to know the impression 
this style made on the poets’ contemporaries. It is easier to express the 
opinion that the social and religious situation 6 must have considerably 
determined this style than to state to what extent this has been the case. 
That, on the other hand, the similes and metaphors had not only an aes¬ 
thetic and ‘expressive’, but also a religious function is beyond any doubt. 
It is, moreover, clear that our conceptions of ‘metaphor’ are not applicable 
to these texts; what impresses us as ‘figurative language’ may not in¬ 
frequently be intimately connected with the poets’ religion or view of life 
and the world. 7 After Bergaigne, 8 who, misjudging the similes as features 

1 W. Wiist, in Z.D.M.G. 80 (1926), p. 161 ff. and Stilgeschichte und Chronologie des 
Kgveda, Leipzig 1928 speaks of 'Schwellstil', a characterization perfectly applicable to his 
own style. The disputable chronological conclusions of his book (which is an attempt at 
combining aesthetic and chronological points of view) need not detain us. 

2 Renou, in Die Sprache, 1, p. 11 ff. 

3 Renou, E.V.P. I, p. 62. 

4 Cf. also Gonda, Repetition, p. 245; 265. 

5 Renou, E.Y.P. I, p. 45 ff.; see p. 46. 

6 For some exaggerated views: Wiist, in Z.D.M.G., l.c. 

7 Renou, Maitres, p. 24 f. H. Weller, in Z.I.I. 5, p. 178 ff. whose proposal (p. 184) to 
distinguish between various types of metaphors is hardly workable. 

8 A. Bergaigne, in M.S.L. 4, p. 96 ff. 
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of a “rhetorique bizarre”, was mainly interested in their outward appear¬ 
ance, and Hirzel 1 who collected them according to their material contents, 
an attempt was ventured 2 to make a more comprehensive survey of their 
possibilities and to interpret them in the light of a modern theory of 
stylistics: they may occur for economical reasons, from motives of 
tact, caution, or expressiveness to underline “das sinnlich Eindrucks- 
volle”, to promote ‘Anschaulichkeit’, to express emotion, to form a climax 
(AV. 4, 12, 6) or mark culminating points (AiB. 8, 25, 1) ; 3 many similes 
must be explained from the close relations between man and nature, may 
have a magical force, are petrified or mere amplifications. The influence 
of a bent for irony, 4 humorous playfulness on the part of the poets has 
however often been much exaggerated. 6 The differences between the texts 
in the use of figurative language were sometimes underestimated. 6 

A discussion of the question as to how far some features of this style 
are inherited from the prehistoric predecessors of the poets would lie 
beyond the scope of this work. It may suffice to recall that many of them 
return in the Avesta and in other ancient Indo-European literatures, 7 a 
fact which should not make us overlook the possibility of secondary paral¬ 
lel origin as well as the non-Indo-European occurrences of the same or 
similar syntactic and stylistic characteristics. For a full and amply docu¬ 
mented treatment of all that is known or supposed to be known about 
prehistoric—-which does not necessarily mean ‘urindogermanisches’— 
poetic language the reader may be referred to R. Schmitt’s recent book, 8 
whose argumentations and conclusions, however, do not in every detail 
and in all respects carry conviction. 9 

From the linguistic point of view the brahmanas, 10 though composed and 


1 A. Hirzel, Gleichnisse und Metaphern im Rgveda in culturhistorischer Hinsicht zusam- 
mengestellt. Thesis Leipzig 1890; C. R. Lanman, in J.A.O.S. 20, p. 12 ff. 

2 Gonda, Remarks on similes in Sanskrit literature, Leiden (1939) 1949. Cf. also A. Ven- 
katasubbiah, in A.L.B. 28, p. 161 ff. 

3 H. Oldenberg, Die Lehre der Upanishaden, Gottingen 2 I923, p. 157 IF. 

4 A. Ludwig, in Festgrusz-O. v. Bohtlingk, 1888, p. 82 IF. 

5 Gonda, in Orientalia Neerlandica, Leiden 1948, p. 312 ff. 

6 For the so-called gdthas: P. Horsch, Die vedische Gatha und Sloka-Literatur, Bern 
1966, p. 357 IF. 

7 Gonda, Repetition, ch. II and passim and the books and articles mentioned p. 57, n. 
98; E. Benveniste, Phraseologie poetique de l’indo-iranien, Melanges-Renou, Paris 1968, p. 
73 ff- 

3 R. Schmitt, Dichtung und Dichtersprache in indogermanischer Zeit, Wiesbaden 1967. 
Compare also W. Wiist, Von indogermanischer Dichtersprache, PHMA, 12, Miinchen 
1969. 

9 See my review in Lingua, 23, p. 301 ff., H. Humbach, in M.S.S. 21, p. 21 and V. Pisani, 
in Archivio glottologico Italiano 51 (1966), p. 105 ff. (= V. Pisani, Lingue e culture, Brescia 
1969, p. 347 ff.). 

10 H. Oldenberg, Zur Geschichte der altindischen Prosa, Gottingen Acad. 16, 6 (Berlin 
1917); the same, Zur Geschichte des altindischen Erzahlungsstils, G.G.N. 1919, p. 61 ff. 
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handed down in different milieus, exhibit, generally speaking, the same 
usage. Some archaisms are gradually superseded, some stylistic pecu¬ 
liarities unequally distributed. Often denied any high level as regards its 
style, 1 their as a rule simple and grammatically precise prose is in the 
main sufficiently clear, but sometimes too brief and allusive or even ob¬ 
scure. Free from long compounds and preference for passive turns of 
speech it abounds in absolute constructions. Incidentally the use of oratio 
recta may lend it a certain air of vividness, but normally the structure of 
the sentences lacks variety. Long series of short clauses are quite common. 
There are awkward changes of subj ect, ellipses andincomplete formulations. 
Although similes are not entirely absent, the very nature of the subject- 
matter prevents the authors from indulging their hearers with some evi¬ 
dence of humour or pathos. Conciseness and monotony are the main 
characteristics of the yajus and excessive brevity of the sutras, but even 
these works are not completely devoid of alliteration, variation or emphatic 
positions of words. Many features of this style are no doubt attributable 
to the oral transmission and explanation of these works and to the 
requirements of the special dialectics adopted and developed by the an¬ 
cient teachers in discussing their technical subjects. 2 Hence also some 
‘mnemotechnical’ devices and a distinct predilection for various forms 
of repetition, for instance for facilitating the transition to a following 
sentence. The occurrence of the same word in both a principal and a sub¬ 
ordinate clause may add to the clearness and solemnity of a passage, 3 
it no doubt is a popular and ‘sondersprachliches’ feature. The widespread 
concatenation and recapitulative sentence connection—occurring in vari¬ 
ous types—e.g. Chandogya-Upanisad 4, 16, 3 evam asya yajno risyati, 
yajnam risyantamyajamd.no ’nurisyati “even so is his sacrifice injured; 
when the sacrifice is injured, the sacrificer is injured also”—should not be 
considered a rhetorical 4 or merely aesthetic and mnemotechnic device, be¬ 
cause it is also characteristic of the narrative style of the common people 
who like to have such resting-places and stepping stones. 5 Various types 


1 See e.g. Keith, Rigveda brahmanas, Cambridge Mass. 1920, p. 96 ff.; the same, The 
Veda of the Black Yajus School, p. CLVII If. 

2 See also Renou, Histoire de la langue sanskrite, Lyon-Paris 1956, p. 41 ff.; for the 
aranyakas Keith, The Aitareya Aranyaka, Oxford 1909 (1969), p. 52 ff.; for the upanisads 
Oldenberg, o.c., p. 28 ff.; for the sutras the bibliographical note in Renou, Introduction 
generate, p. 70 f.; M. Leumann, in Asiatische Studien, 18-19 (1965), p. 207 ff. From another 
point of view: Renou, Les connexions entre le rituel et la grammaire en Sanskrit, J.A. 
233 - P- 105 ff- 

3 Delbriick, Altind. Syntax, p. 559; 563 f.; Renou, Grammaire vedique, p. 386; Gonda, 
Repetition, p. 302 ff. 

4 Bloomfield, The Atharva-Veda and the Gopatha-Brahmana, Strassburg 1899, p. 43. 

5 Gonda, Repetition, p. 296 ff.; 316 ff. 
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of resumption (AiB. 3, 1, 1 ... shivate. shite stome ... “they celebrate. 
When the eulogium has been sung”) and catenary structures (e.g. AiB. 
6, 19, 7) may be viewed in the same light. Catenary structure of stanzas 
was already in the metrical texts a favourite practice. 1 

1 M. Bloomfield, Rig-Veda repetitions, Cambridge Mass. 1916, p. 5 ff. 



CHAPTER SIX 


THE VOCABULARY 


Roth was, in his contributions to the Petersburg Dictionary, the first to 
pursue a line of lexicographic investigation with a view to a complete and 
systematic inventory of the Vedic vocabulary. 1 Confronted with an al¬ 
most endless number of problematic interpretations and uncertain signi¬ 
fications he was often under the practical necessity of contenting himself 
with rather general meanings apparently suiting a number of similar texts. 
In this pioneer work he was as a rule inclined to rely upon his intuition 
and his profound knowledge of the texts then available rather than the 
support which could have been derived from the indigenous commentators 
and lexicographers or from modern comparative linguists. He was right 
in that the results reached by the latter were often of a tentative character 
and the data furnished by the former, not rarely, obviously wrong, con¬ 
tradictory or mutually exclusive. Of the many so-called emendations of 
the text which he took the liberty to propose, only a very few had, with 
good reason, the approval of Oldenberg 2 and still less find favour in the 
eyes of the present generation of Vedists. 

Grassmann’s Worterbuch zum Rig-Veda has for long years been, and— 
if consulted with prudence—still is, an excellent handbook, cataloguing 
forms, phrases and occurrences, but the translations added to this useful 
material are generally speaking still more disputable than those given in 
the Petersburg Dictionary. Apart from the then unavoidable shortcomings 
Grassmann did not even scruple to assume basic or central meanings 
which are found nowhere or only in later texts. The short explanations 
added to his many translations impress us not rarely as products of 
phantasy. 3 

So the translations of many Vedic words as they are given in these great 
dictionaries are either open to controversy or unquestionably incorrect. 
The pioneers are not to blame for this. They have laid all students of 
Sanskrit and Indo-European linguistics under a heavy obligation and 
could not foresee what would be discovered by those who stand on their 
shoulders. Their very inadequate understanding of the texts as well as 

1 In the second edition of Bopp’s Glossarium sanscritum (Berlin 1830; 1847; 1867) some 
Vedic material was utilized. 

2 Oldenberg, Noten. 

3 See e.g. sub voce arc- (no). 


Handbuch der Orientalistik, Abt. II, Bd I 
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Vedic religion and society, the lack of any reliable semantic method, the 
reliance placed in the imperfect comparative methods of their days, the 
apparent plurivalent character of many Indian terms, often led them 
astray. So one of the weakest points of the method applied by Roth and 
Grassmann was the boldness with which they multiplied the senses of one 
and the same word even to the neglect of any semantic probability. 

The much used dictionary compiled by Monier-Williams (1872; a new 
and enlarged edition in 1899; afterwards reprinted) was notwithstanding 
its different arrangement heavily indebted to the Petersburg Dictionary 
so as to instil, up to the present day, its errors into the minds of every 
successive generation of Sanskrit students. Some minor lexicons compiled 
for the use of beginners 1 may be omitted, but mention should be made of 
the insertion of some original Vedic material in Apte’s dictionary, 2 of 
the quotations in Tarkavacaspati’s voluminous production 3 and especially 
of the important undertaking launched by the Visvesvarananda Research 
Institute whose Vedic word-concordance (“being a universal register of 
Vedic vocabulary”)—supplying us with many forms and occurrences but 
omitting translations—with companion volumes (grammatical word-in¬ 
dices etc.) has proved a most valuable and indispensable mine of infor¬ 
mation for every Vedist 4 , although it must be admitted that it is not free 
from strange lacunae and omissions. 

From Neisser’s unfinished publication 5 and some meritorious collec¬ 
tions of hitherto ‘unknown’ words 6 it was evident that already in the 
twenties or thirties Vedic lexicographers could have considerably improv¬ 
ed upon the work done by their predecessors. Nowadays a descriptive and 
explicative Vedic lexicon 7 gathering all that has in the last century been 
contributed to the elucidation of the vocabulary, is, as will appear also 
from the following pages, an urgent necessity, the more so as a consider¬ 
able part of the relevant publications is inaccessible in many places. 8 

1 C. Cappellerin a German (1887) and English (1891) edition; A. A. Macdonell (1893). 

2 V. S. Apte, Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Bombay 1891 (1924; Poona 1957). 

3 T. Tarkavachaspati, Vacaspatya, Calcutta 1873-1884 (Benares 1962). 

4 Visvabandhu Sastri, Vaidika-Padanukramakosa or Vedic word-concordance, Hoshiar- 
pur (at first Lahore) 1935 ff.; hitherto published: Samhitas (6 volumes); Brahmanas (2 vol¬ 
umes) ; Upanisads (2 volumes); Vedangas (4 volumes), etc. 

6 W. Neisser, Zum Worterbuch des Rgveda, in A.K.M., Leipzig 1924, a - ausand- 

(encumbered by verbosity and many superfluities), and 1930 (up to gh and addenda). 

6 L. Renou, Index vedique, in Journal of Vedic studies, 1; 2 Lahore 1934 £> the same in 
Vak, 5, p. 74 ff. and especially A. Sharma, Beitraege zur vedischen Lexikographie, PHMA, 
5/6, Miinchen 1959/60 (contains about 1500 ‘new’ words). 

7 Special explanatory vocabularies such as e.g. A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic 
Index, 2 vol. London 1912 (Benares 1958) and Renou, Vocabulaire du rituel vedique, Paris 
1954 cannot be considered here. 

8 For some observations in connection with a planned Sanskrit Thesaurus see Renou in 
Vak, 1, p. 88 ff. 
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It has indeed justly been observed 1 that our lexicons contain even some 
disconcerting mistranslations of oft-recurring words which obviously 
indicated common and concrete objects that must have been familiar to 
the ancient Indians. One of these words is hamsd- which, though meaning 
“the goose” and nothing else 2 —a conclusion based on ornithological evi¬ 
dence as well as the data furnished by decorative art—is almost ineradica- 
bly translated by “swan” or “flamingo”, some dictionaries even giving 
these names cumulatively and adding “or other aquatic bird”. 3 There is a 
considerable variation in the rendering of makara-, Monier-Williams hold¬ 
ing it to be “a kind of sea-monster (sometimes confounded with the croco¬ 
dile, shark, dolphin)”. The translation “crocodile” is however the correct 
one; it is from this animal that the well-known decorative motif has 
originated. 4 

Contrary to the method adopted by Roth and Grassmann, Bergaigne, 5 
being of the opinion that the poets of the Rgveda—-to whom he confined 
his inquiries—expressed their ritual-mythological themes in a highly 
complicated symbolical language, boldly but one-sidedly exerted himself 
in penetrating into the secrets of that language. Thus it was his conviction 
that the polysemy which was so characteristic of the German lexicography 
is largely fictitious; the Rgveda rather abounds in homogeneous complexes 
of metaphors. In his opinion the word go- “cow” is for instance not only 
the normal substitute of “dawn” or “offering” but is—on account of the 
poets’ view of the world—also meant in its proper sense in all those cases 
where other interpreters attach to it metonymic senses such as “cow’s 
skin”, “bow-string”, “milk” etc. That means that Bergaigne was largely 
inclined to assume the existence of a special vocabulary produced and 
used by the Vedic priests and poets also in those cases which are generally 
regarded as more or less normal and occasional metaphors. Although it is 
true that for instance sunu- “son” often denotes the idea of “representative 
of an idea”—e.g. sunuh sahasah "son of conquering power”, i.e. the god 
of Fire 6 —Bergaigne no doubt overshot the mark in interpreting terms of 
relationship generally as references to natural phenomena etc. Whereas 
the different senses of the term arkd- “ray”, “sun”, “song”, “hymn” are 

1 J. Ph. Vogel, in B.S.O.A.S. 20, p. 561. 

2 Vogel, ibidem and especially the same. The goose in Indian literature and art, Leiden 
1962. 

3 See Monier-Williams. 

1 Thus N. Stchoupak, L. Nitti, L. Renou, Dictionnaire sanskrit-fran$ais, Paris 1932, p. 
542. 

5 A. Bergaigne, La religion vedique d’apres les hymnes du Rig-Veda, Paris 1878-1883 
(1963); cf. e.g. I, p. 34 ff. 

6 Gonda, Some observations on the relations between gods and powers in the Veda, The 
Hague 1957. 
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up to the present day 1 considered a knotty point, Bergaigne, making the 
most of the opportunities the texts might seem to offer, was firmly con¬ 
vinced of their unity in the meaning "hymn”. 2 Although his view of the 
Vedic vocabulary could in many respects have counterbalanced the inter¬ 
pretations proposed by Roth and his successors, there is no denying that 
it was as dogmatical and often untenable as it was consistent and original. 
He did not however fail to open the eyes to the stamp of priestly artifi¬ 
ciality, or rather unnaturalness, which the words and phrases of this oldest 
document so often seem to bear. 

The problem indeed remains as to how far the ancient poets borrowed 
from the common vocabulary of their times or introduced or propagated 
a terminology of their own; how far they may be supposed to have modi¬ 
fied the force of words or transferred their meanings; and in what par¬ 
ticular cases they did so. Opinions are likewise divided with regard to the 
difficult question as to how far they liked to attach a double sense or, in 
special cases, a cryptical second sense or—as was not rarely the opinion 
of Renou 3 —a deliberate ambiguity to the words used. It has no doubt 
been rightly emphasized that Vedic terms often are felt to be unitary in 
acceptation; if one of their senses is predominant in a passage, another 
may yet be present as an implication. But were the poets themselves in 
every case conscious of this ‘polysemy’ ? That the frequent correlations or 
identifications of wordly events and entities with their heavenly proto¬ 
types etc. induced the poets to use the same word in two (or even three) 
senses which from their point of view are one—e.g. adri- “rock, heavenly 
mountain, stone for pounding soma stalks” and other words used in con¬ 
nection with the soma 4 —is beyond doubt, and also that a considerable 
number of terms relating to the rites, the structure of the sacrificial place 
etc. had also an ‘indirect value’ or a ‘symbolical intention’. Renou, show¬ 
ing that even a word such as fturisa- “the loose earth or rubbish (of the 
sacrificial place)” was affected by this tendency, so as to assume some 
second meanings, goes so far as to speak of “un mot empreint sans doute 
d’une aura poetique”. 5 It is no doubt true that many Vedic words con¬ 
veyed connotations or expressed an emotional value not difficult to under¬ 
stand in the Vedic milieu, 6 but how are we—at least nowadays, with many 
strenuous efforts to understand these difficulties in front of us—to be 


1 See e.g. Neisser, o.c., I, p. 104 ff.; Renou, E.V.P. VII, p. 59; X, p. 91. 

2 For a discussion see Renou, Maitres, p. 34 f. 

3 See e.g. Renou, Etudes sur le vocabulaire du Rgveda, Paris 1958, p. 38. 

4 I refer to H. Liiders, Varuna, Gottingen 1951-1959, p. 202 ff. 

6 Renou, in 1.1. J. 4, p. 104 ff. 

6 See e.g. Renou, fitudes, passim. 
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certain in every particular case? 1 Who can tell how far a poet was, every 
time he uses an important word, so much preoccupied with its ‘latent’ 
senses 2 that we should adopt a special translation? 

Although he joined Bergaigne in depending on internal evidence and 
ignored the indigenous learning, Oldenberg had a keener eye for details 
and nuances, for stylistic and phraseological particulars, for various sem¬ 
antic possibilities. His critical acumen led him for instance to distinguish 
between two homonymous verb forms jarate, whereas Bergaigne had 
opined that the ideas of “singing” and “awaking” are so near as to admit 
of being expressed by one word. 3 Realizing the possibilities of a semi¬ 
primitive culture Oldenberg contributed many valuable observations on 
semantic problems overlooked by his predecessors. 

Inaugurating their new method Pischel and Geldner 4 repeatedly at¬ 
tacked, in studying the meaning of words, Grassmann as well as the com¬ 
parative linguists, who in their opinion could contribute only a few sug¬ 
gestions, as contrasted with the indigenous commentators and lexico¬ 
graphers whose works should be carefully scrutinized in search of valuable 
notes and observations supposed to be based on more or less authentic 
tradition. In their zeal for an Indian Rgveda Geldner tried to find the 
nyagrodha- “ficus indica” in the adjective nidna- “downward” 5 and Pischel 
went so far as to claim the meaning “elephant” for a word (apsas-) which 
up to his time was by others held to denote “the cheek”, “forehead” or 
“breast”. 6 A more radical deviation from the current opinions was 
Pischel’s conviction that soma- had always denoted the moon. 7 Whereas, 
it is true, his interpretations of difficult words and passages were sometimes 
real improvements, his propensity for placing reliance in the Indian tradi¬ 
tion of later times often proved a source of error. In choosing from the 
explanations of a difficult term suggested by the indigenous tradition one 
which seemed to suit a number of occurrences and in regarding this 
meaning, especially when it recurs in the post-Vedic language, not only 
as well attested and genuine but also as the basis of other senses one may 
hit the mark but also go astray. Translating 8 rad- “to scratch, cut, open 


1 I also refer to Oldenberg, Noten, I, p. 64 f.; II, p. 379. 

2 Cf. Renou, E.V.P. I, p. 1 If. 

3 I refer to Renou, Maitres, p. 69 f. 

4 Pischel und Geldner, Vedische Studien. 

5 Geldner, Vedische Studien I, p. 113 ff. 

6 Pischel, Vedische Studien I, p. 308 ff.; joining Sayana on RV. 8, 45, 5. 

7 Pischel, Vedische Studien I, p. 80; II, p. 242; cf. A. Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie, 
I, Breslau 1891, p. 269 ff. See Gonda, Change and continuity in Indian religion, The Hague 
1965, ch. II. 

8 Geldner, Vedische Studien, III, p. 26. 
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(a path)" as if it were a synonym of the classical Sanskrit vi-likli- “to 
scratch; to write”, substituting the latter meaning where the former 
would suit the context well and concluding from these assumptions that 
the art of writing was known to the ancient poets is an inadmissible 
procedure. It was Geldner himself who, getting on in years, mitigated this 
rigorous method and made a—largely hopeless—attempt to distinguish 
between those elements in the indigenous tradition which were really 
reliable and those which, being founded on ‘etymologies’, could in most 
cases be dispensed with. 1 

It is however beyond question that in many cases the Indian tradition 
is not authentic. Among those words which were already obscure in 
meaning in Yaska’s times (about V th cent. B.C.) is for instance sipra-, 
known almost exclusively from the Rgveda. Whereas Yaska gives us the 
option between “cheek” and “nose”, modern translations are, in addition 
to these, “lip”, “visor”, “hair”, “diadem” etc. As however the occurrences 
in the texts point to a twofold sense, viz. “a sort of ornament worn on the 
head” and a “definite part of the head” it seems expedient to think of two 
objects which have a striking characteristic in common, and so it was 
argued that the word can denote the “flying or fluttering crest (of a helmet) ” 
as well as a “moustache”, both of them moving in the same way, an ex¬ 
plication which was corroborated by etymological considerations (the 
word can be related to sepa- “penis”, 2 which does not exclude the meaning 
“horn”). 

It is, to add another instance, easily intelligible that Indian commen¬ 
tators explained the in their times obsolete word pdjas-, when used in 
connection with Agni, by “brightness, fiery energy”, although in other 
cases they preferred “force, strength”, for it was only after many and 
different suggestions (e.g. “Helle; Heiterkeit, Frische”, Petr. Diet.; "Kraft; 
Redegewalt; Glanz”, Geldner; “Lichtglanz”, Wackernagel-Debrunner; 
“surface, face”, Mayrhofer; “forme, masse”, Renou etc.) that with the 
help of fresh Middle Iranian material 3 the last-mentioned ‘basic value’ 
could be modified into the more satisfactory “body with particular refer¬ 
ence to height, solidness etc.”, 4 which in Agni’s case comes to this “solid 
mass of flames”. 


1 Cf. Renou, Maitres, p. 51. 

2 Hj. Frisk, in M.O. 30 (1936), p. 78 ff.; S. A. Dange, in Journal Ganganatha Jha Res. 
Inst. 25 (1969), p.501. 

3 Studied by H. W. Bailey and V. I. Abaev; see Atkins (note 4). 

4 S. D. Atkins, in J.A.O.S. 85 (1965), p. 9 ff. This means also that an etymological rela¬ 
tion to words for “lustre, brightness” (Walde-Pokorny, Worterbuch, II, p. 664) is to be 
rejected. 
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Some light may often be shed on the origin of an ancient pseudo-meaning 
of an old word which had fallen into disuse after the Rgvedic period: yahu- 
“young(est), lastborn” was in the Nighantu entered among the terms for 
water or power, with which it was associated by the poets of the Rgveda. 1 
That is however not to contend that all traditional interpretations, even if 
they are incorrect, should be completely ignored. The explication of 
mantra-, though etymologically obviously a failure, is not devoid of value 
because it elucidates the opinions of those adepts and adherents of reli¬ 
gious doctrines or traditions who believe sacred formulas to be an essential 
element in their endeavour to attain to a higher level of perfection: “that 
which saves (an incorrect connection with trd- “to save”) the one who, in 
thought, formulates it, meditates on it (man-)". 

In many cases however the discussion of vexed semantic problems by 
Western scholars reveals their indebtedness—to a certain degree—to the 
Indian tradition as well as their dissatisfaction with that tradition. Not 
rarely we are nowadays in a position to state the meaning of a word more 
exactly than the ancient interpreters who often liked to furnish their 
readers either with some occasional synonyms or with a general idea under 
which the meaning of the term in discussion can, in their opinion, be 
subsumed. Broadly speaking Indian commentators were right in attribut¬ 
ing the general sense of “evil” (papa-) to a group of words deriving from 
the root amli-, but on closer investigation it appears that these words 
( dmhas- etc.) denoted various aspects of the much feared conception of 
“narrowness” which—in opposition to the likewise important broadness 2 —• 
implied such ideas as “distress, straitened circumstances ritually, psychi¬ 
cally, economically, politically etc .”. 3 Our expanded knowledge and mod¬ 
ern methods not rarely enable us, on the other hand, to improve upon 
ancient explications. There has been some controversial discussion on 
nagnikd- which was variously explained by the Indian commentators 4 “a 
girl before the marriageable age”: was she (in accordance with an at first 
sight acceptable translation) allowed to go naked? Other uses of ancient 
I.E. words for “naked” may show the way to a more jsatisfactory solution. 
Gr. yupvoi; may also stand for “beardless”, Lat. nudus for “without hair”, 
hence, probably nagnikd- “without pubic hair”. 5 The explication of 
sraddha- (according to Sayana “a high degree of care or regard”) as I.E. 


1 Renou, in B.S.O.A.S. 20, p. 475 if. 

2 For which see Gonda, Aspects of early Visnuism, Utrecht 1954, P- 68 if. 

3 Gonda, in I.I.J. 1 (1957), P- 33 ff- 

4 For particulars see P. V. Kane, History of Dharmasastra, II, Poona 1941, p. 440 f. 

5 P. Thieme, in K.Z. 78, p. 178. 
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kred-dhe- lit. “to set one’s heart on” 1 was, after distrustful criticism on the 
part of prominent scholars, 2 upheld again® because a reconsideration of 
the relevant texts showed that the above basic meaning is an acceptable 
starting-point for the contextual senses of “faithful trust or confidence” 
(in gods, their power, in authorities such as a priest, spiritual guide 4 etc.) 
and a corresponding disposition and behaviour. 

The indigenous explication of adhvara- “sacrificial ceremony” as “not 
injuring” (a-dhvara-) 5 —cf. also Petr. Diet.: “was nicht gestort werden 
darf”—is untenable ; 6 the word is etymologically related to adhvan- “way, 
journey”, 7 not, however as “feierlicher Gang” )> “Feier, Zeremonie” 8 — 
which is one of those notorious superficial and regrettable attempts to 
account for semantic shifts— but, rather, in virtue of the belief that there 
was a way to lead (adhvan-) the sacrificer to heaven and of the well-known 
conviction that the sacrifice (adhvara-, which must be of adjectival ori¬ 
gin) 9 was the vehicle 10 to convey him and his merits to that destination. 11 

The noun upastha- “lap, female genitals”, which is rather to be ex¬ 
plained as upas-tha- (cf. the locative upas-i “in the lap”), 12 was considered 
to derive from up a and stha- “to stand near” (upastliam: upastlianam) ; 13 
similarly Sayana: samipasthdna- "place in the vicinity, the being near”; 
Monier-Williams: “the place which is under, lap”. Very often a plurality 
of explanations, each of which could illustrate an aspect of the concept 
denoted, were left to the reader’s choice: cakra- "wheel”: carati "to move” 
(this is right, Monier-Williams adds an interrogation-mark), cak- “to 
tremble”; kram- “tostep, walk”. 14 For obvious reasons indigenous gram¬ 
marians and lexicographers were as a rule averse to recognizing the 
intrusion of foreign elements. Thus the etymologically puzzling bala- 
“young; child” was incorrectly held to represent either a combination of 


1 J. Darmesteter, Etudes iraniennes, Paris 1883, II, p. 120; W. Caland, in K.Z. 31, 
p. 272. Cf. P. Hacker, in Wiener Zs.f.d. Kunde Siid-Asiens, 7, p. 151. 

2 See Walde-Pokorny, Worterbuch, I, p. 423 f.; A. Walde-J. B. Hofmann, Lateinisches 
etymologisches Worterbuch, I, Heidelberg 1938, p. 287. 

3 H. W. Kohler, Sraddha, (unpublished) thesis Gottingen 1948. 

4 Oldenberg, in Z.D.M.G. 50 (1896), p. 448 £f. (= K.S. p. 26 ff.). 

5 Cf. also Uhlenbeck, Worterbuch, p. 6 f. 

6 Neisser, o.c., I, p. 31 was already in doubt. 

7 On the assumption of an ancient -rjn- stem. 

8 K. F. Johansson, in I.F. 8 (1898), p. 180 ff.; followed by Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, I, p. 
32 and others. 

9 See also Burrow, Sanskrit language, p. 147; wrongly rejected by Neisser, WOrterbuch, 
I, p. 3 i- 

10 Cf. Oldenberg, Kleine Schriften, I, p. 6; Renou, in J.A. 241, p. 178. 

11 Gonda, in Vishv. Ind. J. 3, p. 163 ff. 

12 Hj. Frisk, Suffixales -th-, GOteborg 1936, p. 14 f. 

13 See e.g. Nirukta 9, 37; H. Skold, The Nirukta, Lund 1926, p. 215. 

14 SkOld, o.c., p. 244. 
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(am)ba- “mother” and bala- “strength” or a derivative of bhr- “to bear, 
bring up” or even a negation of bala- “strength” with the negative prefix 
placed in the middle! 1 

A one-sidedly etymological method is, on the other hand, apt to over¬ 
estimate the value of cognate words current among men of different tradi¬ 
tions and mental attitude or of the hypothetical meaning assumed to have 
been usual in prehistoric times. Too often (prehistoric) etymologies— 
which, however evident, always are of a hypothetical character—were 
put on a par with well-established facts. 2 Even in those—fortunately 
enough frequent—cases in which only one etymological connection is 
possible there often remains some uncertainty on the semantic side. 
Every ambiguity or obscurity is an added risk of building one’s arguments 
on quicksand, a truth utterly overlooked for instance by Hertel 3 who in 
expounding his Arische Feuerlehre would find “fire” and "light” in many 
words which also, or preferably, admit of another explanation: in his eyes 
antariksa- “atmosphere” properly and incontestably meant “das im 
Zwischenraume (antari) Strahlende (ksa-)”, although two other ex¬ 
planations are worth considering. 

Hence many occasions for disagreeing. The words sunara —-which oc¬ 
curs almost exclusively in the Rgveda— and sunfta-, sometimes explained 
as derivatives of *sunar -, 4 but mostly as compounds (su- and nara-) “rich 
in, wealth of, male (children)” 5 and, hence, with semantic expansion, 
“any valuable gift”, were after a thorough philological investigation trans¬ 
lated by Oldenberg 6 as “liberal, liberality” (“freigebig, Freigebigkeit”), 
after whom were suggested a less convincing explication “(quality of a) 
good (being) towards men (esp. hospitable)” 7 and a somewhat one-sidedly 
etymological interpretation “(possessing) (virile or in any case youthful) 
vital strength, youthful vitality”. 8 Renou returned to the idea of “don 
genereux”, 9 on the strength of the consideration that internal semantical 
evidence should prevail over etymological considerations. Another source 


1 Skold, o.c., p. 290. 

2 For a somewhat exaggerated evaluation of etymologies: Thieme, in Oriens, 6, p. 396 ff. 
For untenable etymological speculations see also the partly immature, partly antiquated 
thesis by J. Nowak, Die Bedeutungsentwicklung der vedischen Verba in systematischer 
Darstellung, (unpublished) Thesis Freiburg Br. 1924 (e.g. p. 37 daral} “wife” because one 
troubles oneself ( ddriyate ) about her). 

3 J. Hertel, Beitrage zur Erklarung des Awestas und des Vedas, Leipzig 1929, p. 181. 

4 Cf. Chr. Bartholomae, in B.B. 15, p. 24. 

5 Bergaigne, Religion vedique, III, p. 295. 

! Oldenberg, in Z.D.M.G. 50, p. 433 ff. 

7 Thieme, Fremdling, p. 159. 

8 F. B. J. Kuiper, NcopoTU xaXKCp, Amsterdam Acad. 1951. 

9 See e.g. Renou, E.V.P. Ill, p. 17; 37: XVI, p. 69. 
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of error would consist in too much confidence in the post-Vedic meaning 
of sunrta- “friendly, kind; joy, gladness”. 1 

A word of special historical importance which being misunderstood by 
Sayana has long been a subject of discussion is yaksa-. As a neuter term it 
appears already in the Rgveda, as a masculine, denoting divine beings 
representing the yaksa- power-concept, in later Vedic texts. The neuter 
word was variously explained as “Erstaunen, Neugierde; Wunder, Zauber, 
Verwandlung, Wunderkur; Wundertier, Schaustiick, Fest, Naturwunder 
wie grosse Baume”, 2 a catalogue wisely reduced to “wunderbare, geheim- 
nisvolle (darum haufig unheimliche) Wesenheit”, 3 or—less satisfactorily, 
because our ideas of magic and sorcery are not applicable to antiquity— 
“Zauberding, Zauberwesen; iibernaturliches Wesen”. 4 Attempting, in a 
prolonged series of publications (between ± 1925—1935) to reinterpret 
the Vedic and ancient Iranian religions in the light of the hypothesis of a 
fire doctrine—which, however ingenious, was inadequately founded on 
fact and in spite of many valuable remarks on details strained the sense 
of many passages beyond discussibility—Hertel (1872—1955), 5 followed 
by some other scholars, 6 improbably explained the word as “light” or 
“fire”, the idea of “a sudden flash of light” developing into a “mystery” 
or “magic power” and this into "wondrous being”. 7 After an abortive 
attempt to explain the terms etymologically as Indo-European (: the root 
*iek- “to speak solemnly”) 8 the view that the cult of the yaksas as well as 
their name were both inherited from the pre-Aryan substratum, i.e. from 
pre-Vedic cult, 9 was almost generally accepted with approval. This view 
does not however exclude the probability of relationship with the verb 
pra-yaksati which, though formerly translated by “to hasten forward, 
pursue etc.”, may now, on the strength of an Iranian word group of un¬ 
questionable meaning, viz. “to appear”, 10 be taken in that sense. Since 
there does not appear any sound reason for dissociating this verb from the 
noun yaksa -, 11 the basic meaning of the latter was assumed to have been 

1 Cf. e.g. Sayana, on RV. 1, 40, 3; 1, 134, 1. Hence Monier-Williams’ translations of the 
Vedic words. 

2 Geldner, Vedische Studien, III, p. 143. 

3 Oldenberg, Noten, II, p. 44, following A. M. Boyer, J.A. 1906, I, p. 393 if.: “apparition 
ou forme merveilleuse, merveille”. 

4 A. Hillebrandt, in Festgabe-R. v. Garbe, 1927, p. 17. 

5 J. Hertel, Die arische Feuerlehre, Leipzig 1925, p. 24 ff. 

6 Thumb-Hauschild, Handbuch, II, p. 291. 

7 O. H. de A. Wijesekara, in University of Ceylon Review, 1, Colombo 1943. 

8 F. Sommer, in Worter und Sachen, 7, p. 102 ff. 

9 A. K. Coomaraswamy, Yaksas, Washington 1928, 1931. An Indian scholar (see Dan- 
dekar, Bibliography, I, p. 134 f.) insisted that this substratum was Dravidian. 

10 See H. W. Bailey, in I.I.J. 2, p. 152 ff. and inT.P.S. i960, p. 72. 

11 With Pokorny, Worterbuch, p. 502; cf. Uhlenbcck, Worterbuch, p. 234 (vielleicht zu 
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“apparition” which “from the contexts might tend to ‘monstrous’”, 1 or 
to express this conclusion in an emended form: yaksa- is an Aryan word 
for “a (personal or impersonal) appearance of a superhuman power (origi¬ 
nating as a rule in pre-Aryan milieus)”. This explanation seems to be in 
tune with the fact that these very popular genii were at an early date often 
visibly represented. 2 

In case it is difficult definitely to settle the meaning of a word the—in 
itself not new—method recently applied 3 to the evasive 4 root vi- trans¬ 
lated by “to go, seak eagerly etc.” may—if the word under discussion 
is not too rare—at least confine the possibilities within narrow contour 
lines: one studies as exactly as possible all the contexts and constructions 
in which the word occurs without ascribing to it any definite meaning; 
this being done one tries to find a (general, it is true) idea which could 
suit all relevant passages. As to vi- the conclusion was: a translation “to 
have in view, to aim at” (“sein Augenmerk richten auf”) seems to be 
central; positively this admits of the translation “to turn to, apply one¬ 
self to”, negatively “to hunt, pursue etc.” Another method applied in 
investigating the sense of a Sanskrit word consists in hypothetically 
identifying this sense with, or comparing it to, the well-established sense 
of another word which occurs in the same or similar contexts. However, 
this procedure which is not likely to lead to very exact results, risks going 
astray, because, if no other way is open to define the meaning more 
exactly, it may often offer us a wide choice of significations. It was there¬ 
fore rightly observed that this method 5 is especially dangerous if it is ap¬ 
plied, not to a single word, but to a phrase. 9 

Those who would embark upon an investigation on more or less tradi¬ 
tional lines could find free scope for collecting and cautiously explaining 
material in illustration of various phenomena classified under the headings 
descriptive and historical semantics. Systematic studies could for instance 
be made of such changes of meanings as that of rdtna- which in the Veda 
means “wealth, gift” and later “jewel, gem”; of khad- which in the older 


yaksati). 

1 Bailey, in I.I.J. 2, p. 154. 

2 It may be added that Indian commentators associated the verb yaks- with yaj- "to 
worship”, an untenable view pronounced again by Thumb-Hauschild, l.c. For another view 
see Renou, E.V.P. II, p. 28 and J. Manessy-Guitton, Recherches sur les derives nominaux a 
basis sigmatiques, Dakar 1963, p. 43 f. 

3 W. P. Schmid, Melanges-L. Renou, Paris 1968, p. 613. 

4 Renou, E.V.P. IV, p. 27. 

6 applied e.g. by Pischel, Vedische Studien, I, p. 45 ff. and A. Venkatasubbiah, Vedic 
studies, II, Madras 1968. 

6 Liiders, Philologica Indica, Gottingen 1940, p. 765. 
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prose texts stands for “to chew” and later developed the sense of “to 
eat” ; 1 2 3 4 * of the cases of e.g. metonymy or ‘metonymic relationship’ such as 
vaksas- “breast”: vaksdna- “stomach, breast, udder”, etc. etc.; of parallel 
forms such as irajydti “(to stretch oneself, one’s influence, over )) to order, 
lead” beside r&jati “to act as a king”. 2 The semantic peculiarities of mor¬ 
phologically characterized word groups are a gratifying object for in¬ 
vestigation. There is, for instance, a marked tendency to express by means 
of the privative prefix not only contradiction, but also contrariety: 
a-himsa- is “harmlessness, non-violence” and “sympathy”. 3 Cases are not 
rare in which the older texts use a simple verb whereas the later language 
prefers a compound, 4 e.g. balim harati “to offer a bali offering”: balirn 
upaharati ; nrsamsa- “injuring men, mischievous” may be connected with 
samsa- in the sense of “blame, imprecation”, cf. abhi-sasti- “curse, impre¬ 
cation”, abhi-sams- “to blame”: the root sams- usually, though inade¬ 
quately, rendered “to praise” is in point of fact ambiguous, a so-called 
vox media . 6 An attractive field of research concerns the development of 
words and meanings used in mantras by what has been called 6 an internal 
process of expansion: passing from one formula to another they may suffer 
semantic modifications. 

Regrettably enough, rare or obscure words, whether they had the at¬ 
tention of indigenous authorities or not, have often been objects of 
unfounded, though sometimes ingenious speculations. 7 Some of them 
give rise to much diversity of opinion: akrd- (e.g. RV. 1,143,7) was trans¬ 
lated “quick; banner, horse, elephant, pillar etc.”. 8 In other cases a more 
or less traditional interpretation retained under the influence of an in¬ 
correct etymology may be improved upon so that another etymological 
connection gains in probability: aktii- explained by Grassmann as “das 
sternengezierte Dunkel des Nachthimmels ( anj - “to anoint”)” rather 
means “the last part of the night” 9 (cf. Gothic uhtwo “dawn”). Hapax 


1 H. Oertel, in A. C. Woolner Commemoration volume, 1940, p. 177 ff. 

2 Renou, E.V.P. VII, p. 31; XIV, p. 99. 

3 Gonda, Four studies, ch. III. 

4 Gonda, in A.O. 20, p. 167 ff. 

6 Renou, J.A. 231, p. 177 f. where also other instances of so-called voces mediae (antony- 
mous senses attached to the same word). 

6 Renou, in Vak, 5, p. 118 ff. 

7 See e.g. V. M. Apte’s explanation of ivaghnin- (“designation sans doute populaire du 
joueur heureux", Renou, E.V.P. Ill, p. 40) in A.B.O.R.I. 3T, p. 165 ff.: “the gambler who 
by a particular ceremony kills the ‘dog’ i.e. the demon of epilepsy”; less improbably N. Sen, 
in J.O.I.B. 1, p. 369: “one who in gambling kills (avoids) an unlucky throw (called “the 
dog")”. 

8 Another instance is arati- which was tentatively translated by "servant”, "mediator”, 
“spokes (of a wheel) ”. 

0 S. D. Atkins, in J.A.O.S. 70, p. 38 ff. 
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legomena or very rare words of uncertain meaning often made an appeal 
to the ingenuity of philological rope-walkers: hesasvant- in RV. 6,3,3 was 
successively translated by “armed”, “wounded”, “cracking” ("sounding”, 
Sayana), “glowing”, “hasty”, the first guess being sometimes held to be 
the probable one; 1 with regard to ukhachid - 2 (RV. 4,19,9) scholars waver 
between “breaking a pot”, “fragile as a pot” and, what seems least improb¬ 
able, “the one who has broken (a particular part of) his upper leg”; how 
are we to know for certain that the hapax vanas- corresponds, as often 
has been supposed, exactly to Lat. Venus}; is vapsas- related to vdpus- 
"wonderful (appearance)” or to vapati “to scatter, sow”? 3 The compound 
sakadhuma- literally “dung-smoke” (said to be the king of the constel¬ 
lations: AV. 6,128,1) was variously interpreted (“fire before the break of 
dawn”, “lump of cow-dung containing smoke” (then I would prefer “con¬ 
taining the steam which arises from freshly dropped cow-pats”), “weather- 
prophet”, “Pleiades”). 4 Sometimes the problem of the exact meaning of 
a word cannot be disconnected from the question as to its etymological 
identity with an Iranian word: drapsa-: Av. drafso “banner”. 5 

One may, however, combat also ghost-roots or ghost-etymologies. 6 
Joining Panini 7 and other Indian authorities Grassmann, Whitney 8 and 
most other scholars distinguish two separate roots, idh- “to kindle” and 
edh - “to thrive”, without agreeing, however, on the origin of the latter. 9 
Although idh- and edh- were, already in Panini’s times, sufficiently different 
to make the grammarians regard them as unrelated, a recent argument in 
favour of their original identity: 10 11 idh- “to glow”: edh- “to glow, be radiant 
(of healthy, wealthy etc. people)” deserves attention. Sometimes indeed 
scholars were fully justified in denying the existence of a word assumed, 
on insufficient grounds, by their colleagues : u bhresate translated by “to 


1 Liiders, in A.O. 13, p. 123 f. (= Philologica Indica, p. 781 f.) 

2 See e.g. Windisch, in Festgruss-Boehtlingk, Stuttgart 1888, p. 114 ff.; M. Bloomfield, in 
A.J.P. 38, p. 13; Neisser, o.c., I, p. 170. 

3 See e.g. also Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, s.v. asurta-; cent- ; galunta- ; nihfikd- ; palada-; 
bhdruji-; maderti- ; mdhikeru-; muhukd-. 

4 J. Charpentier, in B.S.O.S. 8 (1935-37), p. 449 ff. 

8 For an intricate semantic and etymological problem see e.g. also Mayrhofer, Worter¬ 
buch, s.v. prdsti-. 

6 Corrupted forms and ‘monstres linguistiques’ are left out of consideration. 

7 Panini 6, 1, 89; 215. 

8 Whitney, Roots, p. 16. 

9 H. Berger, in M.I.S. 1 (1955), p. 48 f. proposed to explain edh- as borrowed from a 
vernacular in which rdh- “to prosper” becoming idh- had analogically given rise to a sec¬ 
ondary strong root form edh-. 

10 Thieme, in I.L. 1958 (Turner Jub. Vol. I), p. 149 ff. 

11 See e.g. Oldenberg, in Z.D.M.G. 50 (1896), p. 423 ff. (= K.S. p. I ff.) on vdhni- "exalted” 
etc. (Neisser, in B.B. 18, p. 301 ff.). 
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totter, waver” 1 really is a subjunctive of the aorist of bhri- “to injure, 
hurt” 2 the family of which ( bhresa - “damage, injury”) is dying out in Old 
Indian; under the other ghost-words which were shown up was also the 
verb path- assumed to mean “to move” or “to fly”. 3 

Inadequate translations are on the other hand not always replaced by 
better interpretations as soon as these have been proposed. The conserva¬ 
tive authority of the dictionaries and an oversight of the relative literature 
on the part of an author not rarely co-operate in preserving antiquated 
explanations. 4 

The above remarks should not have us believe that a searching exami¬ 
nation of the pertinent texts—if these are sufficient—will always settle 
the problem. Sometimes research is hampered by the errors of our prede¬ 
cessors which like ghosts may walk through new pieces of research. Thus 
a recent treatise of the word aghnya- 6 about the meaning and etymology 
of which there can be no doubt (“cow", lit. “which should not be killed”) 
joins many preceding comments 6 in overlooking that the practice of cow- 
slaughter was not necessarily incompatible with an idealistic view of 
bovine life fostered in those prehistoric circles which gave rise to this ex¬ 
pression. That a fresh semantic investigation may result in a higher 
degree of incertitude than was supposed to exist beforehand appears from 
a study of some words for parts of a chariot. 7 

Irregular or semantically obscure forms were also in Old Indian replaced 
by new forms of more normal structure and intelligible semantic content, 
although the latter were apt to be overdone: the oldest form for “spider” 
is in all probability urna-vdbhi- “the she-weaver of wool”; when however 
the second member of this compound became unintelligible—the root 
vabh- had fallen into disuse—it was replaced by n&bhi- “navel”, the name 
of the spider becoming urnanabha- “having wool on the navel” and hence 
tantunabha- “emitting threads from its navel”. 8 

A good instance of a time-honoured explanation becoming questionable 

1 Petr. Diet., V, 414; Monier-Williams, etc. 

2 K. Hoffmann, in Festschrift-W. Schubring, Hamburg 1951, p. 19 ff. 

3 Hoffmann, in K.Z. 79, p. 180 ff. 

4 Thus P. Horsch, Die vedische Gatha- und Sloka-Literatur, Bern 1966, p. 147, while 
quoting the in itself correct explanation of istdpiirta- ("what has been sacrificed to the gods 
and presented to the priests”) by E. Windisch, in Festschrift-Bohtlingk, Stuttgart 1888, 
p. 115 ff., failed to notice what has been written on this compound afterwards (see Gonda, 
The Savayajnas, Amsterdam Acad. 1965, p. 236 f.: "ritual merit”). 

5 H. P. Schmidt, in K.Z. 78, p. iff.; cf. J. Narten, in Proc. Congres Oosters Gen. in Ne¬ 
derland 1970. 

6 From Chr. Lassen (1847) onwards. 

7 J. Manessy-Guitton, Vedique pradhi-, upadhi-, pratidhi-, pavi-, in Orbis 14 (1965), p. 
386 ff. 

8 A. Debrunner, in Festschrift-F. Sommer, Wiesbaden 1955, p. 20 ff. 
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by a fresh light thrown upon the concept denoted is ananga- which, also 
as one of the names of Kama, the Indian Amor, was interpreted as “ (the) 
Bodyless (one)” because according to the well-known mythical tale the 
god Siva reduced him to ashes. Since there is some probability that a 
divine representative of sexual love was named after sexual acts etc., the 
term might however be rather explained as an intensive noun belonging 
to the root anj- “to anoint” (“energetically or repeatedly anointing”), 
anji- occurring to denote the male sexual organ. 1 Then the mythical tale 
does not prove anything more than that the poetical tradition understood, 
or chose to understood, the name no longer in its original sense. With this 
in itself probable etymology one of the explanations given of another name 
of the same god, viz. Manmatha (as “the one who (sexually) churns”), 
would be in perfect harmony. 2 

The results reached, in the course of the XX th century, by new methods 
applied for instance to the study of local differentiations in a speech-area 
(so-called dialect geography) and to the allied detailed investigations into 
the history of single words or of formally or semantically related word 
groups provided an incentive to an examination of the Old Indian hom¬ 
onyms. 3 It appeared that homonymy must in that ancient period have 
led to troubles of communication similar to those which we know to have 
resulted, in living languages, in disuse or change of particular forms. Of 
Vedic dhanus- and dhanvan- “bow" 4 the former, and of dhanu- and dhdnvan- 
“dry soil” only the latter form was practically to survive and pdyu- “pro¬ 
tector” may with greater probability have become obsolete because of 
pdyu- “anus”; beside veda- “knowledge”, veda- “property” had unlike 
veda- “bunch of grass made into a broom” no future. The forms deriving 
from homonymous roots are very often not identical: thus ni-dra-ti “he 
falls asleep”, but the reduplicative ddri-dra-ti “he runs hither and thither”. 
The verbal adjective hitd- “impelled, sent” (hi-) occurs a few times in the 
older Veda to be replaced by pva-hita- ; hita- belongs to dhd- “to place, set” 
which did hardly produce compounds with pra-. The remarkable produc¬ 
tivity of verbal adjectives in -na- was no doubt largely conditioned by the 
same tendency: vrkna- belongs to vrasc- “to cleave”, vrsta- to vrs- “to 
rain”, vrk-td- to vrj- “to bend, twist”, vraj-itd- to vraj- “to go”. 

Sometimes two homonymous words were distinguished where in fact 
there is only one. Thus the Petersburg Dictionary 5 makes mention of mahas- 

1 S. Konow, in Festschrift-J. Wackernagel, Gottingen 1924, p. 1 ff. 

2 Of. Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, II, p. 583. 

3 Gonda, in A. 0 .14, p. 161 ff. (See also K. Kunjunni Raja, in A.L.B. 19, p. 193 ff.). 

4 Wackernagel-Debrunner, Grammatik, III, p. 318. 

5 Petr. Diet. V, 615 f. 
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“joy” and “festival, sacrifice" beside mahas- “greatness, magnificence”, 
but nowadays we may be sure the opposite view is right P this noun ex¬ 
presses various contextual modifications of the idea “greatness”— inter 
alia “majesty”, “distinction”, “exaltation”, “a subjective feeling of supe¬ 
riority and cheerfulness”, “celebration”—the related verb mahdyati means 
“he magnifies, extols, glorifies” (“makes great by means of eulogies” etc.), 
mahiyate “he is (feels) great, superior, prospers, is exalted”. In proposing 
to reduce a traditional pair of homonyms to a single word one should how¬ 
ever carefully study all text-places available, a requirement which a mono¬ 
graph on the term dhasi - 1 2 —according to the Petersburg Dictionary, Grass- 
mann 3 and others 4 there exist: I dhasi- f. “dwelling-place” and II dhasi- 
m. “milk-beverage”—fails to comply with so that the author’s rendering 
“source” is 5 , intelligibly enough, open to serious criticism, alternative 
solutions (“was in ein Behaltnis hineingesetzt ist, Sitz; Speise usw.” or 
“treasure, wealth” dhd-), suggested by his critics, 6 being however not 
completely conclusive. The double use of ahc- (and its compounds), viz. 
“to bend” and “to draw (water)” was explained from the necessity of 
diverting the course of the water in (or, from?) a spring. 7 

In other cases arguments were adduced to show that we have to do with 
two words, not with polysemy. The noun rajas-, translated by “coloured 
or dim space, the sphere of vapour or mist, atmosphere, air, firmament; 
vapour, gloom; impurity” (Monier-Williams, following the Petersburg 
Dictionary), or “dunkler Raum, Luftraum” (Grassmann) was long tacitly 
considered a case of polysemy until it was on the basis of a renewed exami¬ 
nation of the texts argued 8 that there really are two words, viz. rdjas- 
“space, extent, expanse” (belonging to the root raj-, I.E. reg- “to stretch 
out”) and rajas- “dirt, dust” (a cognate of Gothic riqis “darkness”). 9 Now¬ 
adays usrd- “matutinal” and “dawn-coloured” and usrd- “bull” are con¬ 
sidered different words, the animal being no longer believed to bear the 
name of the “red one”. 


1 Gonda, in J.O.I.B. 8 (1958), p. 234. 

2 K. L. Janert, Sinn und Bedeutung des Wortes dhasi, Wiesbaden 1956. 

3 Grassmann, Worterbuch, 681. 

1 Among whom is also H. Berger, in Z.D.M.G. 108, p. 413 ff. 

5 Notwithstanding Renou’s approval (J.A. 244, p. 321 f.). 

6 B. Schlerath, in Oriens, 10, p. 190 ff. (cf. also Renou, E.V.P. IV, p. 29; 55); S. Michalski, 
in R.O. 25 (1961), p. 7 ff. and see Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, II, p. 102. 

7 K. Hoffmann, in K.Z. 79, p. 171 ff. For an unconvincing attempt to distinguish three 
roots man- : B. R. Sharma, in B.D.C.R.I. 25 (1966), p. 135 ff. 

8 Burrow, in B.S.O.A.S. 12, p. 645 ff. However, Bailey, in T.P.S. i960, p. 76 returns to 
“dark space”, and compare also J. A. Santucci, Vedic rj- and raj-, (unpublished) thesis 
Canberra 1970, p. 181 ff. 

9 Otherwise but improbably: Burrow, o.c., p. 650 f. 
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A study of the verb hes- “to neigh” led its author, 1 not only to improve 
upon translations and interpretations proposed by his predecessors, but 
also to a delimitation of the forms of this root and other word families, to a 
better understanding of words occurring together with hes ant- etc., 2 and to 
a deeper insight into the signification of neighing in ancient popular belief. 

Awaking to the insight that also in an ancient language real synonyms 
must have been an extremely rare occurrence a few scholars embarked 
upon an investigation into the semantic differences of words which are 
commonly but incorrectly regarded as such. Thus studies were made of 
words belonging to the important fields of speech, inspiration, production 
of poetry and producers of sacral texts by which interesting differences, 
special uses etc. were brought to light. 3 Grassmann 4 was no doubt right 
in indicating, contrary to the Petersburg Dictionary, a meaning "un¬ 
divided, whole, uninjured, complete” prevailing in the Rgveda for sarva-, 
the adj ective visva- “ (all,) every” which on the face of it seems synonymous, 
expressing the idea of “all” only seldom to concur with sarva- in the 
younger parts of that corpus. Much later a closer investigation into the 
meaning of the former adjective 5 and its family—to which belong also 
Lat. salvus “well-preserved, whole, sound, safe” and salus “health, welfare, 
safety” and Gr. 0X05 “complete in all its parts”—confirming this view 
revealed not only its frequent use in combination with words denoting 
some aspect of totality etc. but also the implications of expressions such 
as sarvajha- which, though traditionally translated by “omniscient”, 
rather refers to one who “has gained an insight into the nature of the 
totality”. 

Though not pretending to be a linguistic investigation, some remarks 
made on the ‘articulation’ of ancient Indian nobility 6 did not fail to shed 
light on the content of relative terminology. A thorough examination of 
semantically related terms proves indeed to be very fruitful. Whereas, 
for instance, lexicographers are inclined to give “earth” as the first trans¬ 
lation of bhu-, bhuman-, bhumi-, prthivi-, medini-, a closer investigation of 
the text places reveals interesting differences, the soil being distinguished 
from the broad space to live in etc. 7 Bhuvana- indicating the whole ag- 

1 Luclers, in A.O. 13, p. 81 ff. (= Philologica Indica, p. 751 ff.). 

2 Compare however also Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, I, p. 328 s.v. gdrda- and II, p. 341 s.v. 
peruli. 

3 Renou, Les pouvoirs de la parole dans le Rgveda, E.V.P. 1, p. 1 ff.; Gonda, The vision 
of the Vedic poets. The Hague 1963. 

4 Grassmann, Worterbuch, 1489. 

6 Gonda, in I.L. 16 (1955), p. 53 ff. 

6 W. Rau, Staat und Gesellschaft im alten Indien, Wiesbaden 1957, P- 67 ff- 

7 G. Tucci, in Eranos-Jahrbuch, 22, p. 323 ff. 


Handbuch der Orientalistik, Abt. II, Bd I 
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gregate of what has come, and is coming, into being is, in the Veda, widely 
distinct from loka- “a place of rest and safety in universal extensity, a 
recognized position to which man aspires (e.g. by ritual means) and in 
which he comes into contact with power” 1 , although both words are trans¬ 
lated by “world”. The sense of words such as stilkd-, translated by “price, 
purchase-money”, and kray a- “purchase” could be stated more exactly, 2 
the former being probably tinged by its application to customs and taxes, 
the latter denoting a purchase characterized by due observance of forms 
and custom. 

Studies of this type were, at least in part, intended to argue in favour of 
an adapted application of the theory of‘semantic fields’ to the examination 
of the Old Indian vocabulary. There is indeed no reason not to suppose 
that the Vedic corpus will show us in many respects pictures of closely 
knit and articulated lexical spheres in which the significance of each unit 
is determined by its neighbours so that the semantic areas reciprocally 
limit each other, and while covering the whole sphere divide it up between 
them. A thorough investigation of the ‘semantic fields’—organically 
articulated sections of the general vocabulary—will no doubt deepen our 
insight into the relations between language and thought, and help us to 
detect—as far as possible—the values and distinctions enshrined in the 
medium constituted by the language, that is to reconstruct the general 
framework of thought imposed by that typically articulated framework 
upon Indian man. It may be recalled that even in those cases in which 
some words deriving from the same root are semantically hardly distinct 
from one another, their stylistic or formular value may be worth examin¬ 
ing very closely. 3 

Some approach to a ‘field study’ is also F. Sommer’s short discussion 
of vehat- 4 “a barren cow” (not “a cow that miscarries”) in which the use of 
the word is examined in relation to other words for the various stages 
between infertility and normal fertility of cows etc. 

Another approach to the semantic exploration of a body of literature 
consists in the study of concepts, while differentiating the ranges of 
applicability of the aspects of these concepts. Oldenberg devoted an in¬ 
teresting article to the words for “beauty” and “beautiful”— sri-, laksmi-, 
bhadra-, cdru-, subh-, vdpus-, valgu- etc. 5 -—which, emphasizing the aesthetic 
aspects of these words too one-sidedly, could, now we know that the 

1 Gonda, in Vishv. Ind. J. 5, p. 42 £f. ; the same, Loka, Amsterdam Acad. 1966. 

2 Gonda, in L. Sarup Memorial Vol., Hoshiarpur 1954, P- 2 3 I &■ 

3 Renou, Les noms pour ‘don’ dans le Rgveda, in B.S.O.A.S. 20, p. 471 if. 

1 F. Sommer, in M.S.S. ix, p. 5 if. 

5 Oldenberg, in N.G. 1918, p. 35 ff. (= K.S., p. 830 if.). 
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aesthetic, the social and the religious were no separate provinces of cul¬ 
ture, be revised. The primary sense of sri- was no doubt something like 
“prosperity, well-being” rather than “beauty”. 1 The presence or absence 
of heat in many situations being a matter of profound significance to 
Vedic man, a monograph on the expressions of this concept in the 
Rgveda and Atharvaveda 2 presenting the relevant material in chapters 
on “heat and enemies”, “heat of the body”, “heat and the cosmos” etc., 
was therefore, notwithstanding serious shortcomings—the author missed 
almost all opportunities to connect semantics with the cultural background 
—a welcome contribution to our understanding of an important complex 
of ideas, denoted by derivatives of the root tap- and some other words. 

Although in view of the present state of research we should beware of 
extravagant conclusions and although on the other hand philosophers are 
apt to overlook the limitations of the linguistic possibilities, definite 
semantic (and morphological) facts are worth studying from the point of 
view of the history of Indian thought. 3 The absence of derivatives of as- 
“to be” contrasts with the wealth of forms belonging to bhu- “to become”, 
which is also used to indicate that which recurs regularly or in certain 
conditions. 4 

Up to the present day most semantic studies have however limited 
themselves to isolated words, especially to such words as are of interest for 
a right understanding of ancient Indian thought, and attacked the rele¬ 
vant problems so as to delimit the meaning of a word more precisely and 
to comprehend the idea expressed more thoroughly. It is clear that the 
meaning of very common and frequent terms is often determined by the 
view of life and the ideas of cosmos and human society of those who used 
them: words for “gift, giving etc.” should for instance be understood 
against the background of the conviction that the one—be he a man or a 
god—-who has gained wealth must give away part of it to his dependents, 
and of the belief that a gift is or establishes a bond between giver and 
recipient; that the latter derives part of the essence or potency of the 
former; that a gift produces rich returns for the giver. 5 The word rati-, 

1 Gouda, Aspects of early Visnuism, p. 176 ff., esp. p. 204. For other criticism see e.g. 
Neisser, o.c., I, p. 67 ff. 

2 C. J. Blair, Heat in the Rig Veda and Atharva Veda, New Haven 1961. 

3 See e.g. the somewhat subjective book by B. Heimann, Indian and western philosophy, 
London 1937. 

4 P. Masson-Oursel, Journal de psychologie, Paris 1930, p. 259 ff.; see also H. Hendrik- 
sen, in A.O. 20, p. 206 ff. 

5 H. Gunther, in K.Z. 69, p. 225 ff. (part of the author’s views, e.g. those with regard to a 
primitive identity of subject and object, are open to question); Gonda, in Vishv. Ind. J. 2 
(1964), p. 9 ff.; J. C. Heesterman, in I.I.J. 3, p. 241 ff. (in connection with the daksind, 
which should not be translated by "fee" or "salary”); Renou (see p. 178, n. 3). 
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which for the sake of brevity may be translated by “gift”, implies the so- 
called primitive energetics in general, that is health, physical power, 
fertility, food, esteem, prestige etc.; a plausible inference is therefore that 
the root ra- “to give” also referred to a transmission of power or energy 
in general. The impossibility of translating a term such as bhagavat- 
—“blessed”, “holy”, “glorious”, “adorable” etc.—led to a discussion, 1 but 
not to a communis opinio. 

The meaning of the root noun is-, normally interpreted by Sayana as 
referring to "food” and hence in modern times usually rendered by 
“nourishment” and the like—an interpretation which seems to suit some 
passages very well—was shown to be wider, viz. “thriving, flourishing, 
prospering, prosperity, wealth”. This central idea may apply, not only to 
that thriving which results from adequate nourishment, to that nourish¬ 
ment itself, to the force inherent in, or even to the fructifying influence 
of, water, but also to men’s thriving in material, economic, or social 
position. 2 When the Vedic poets prayed for is- they included under this 
term much more than mere nourishment, and the latter ‘meaning’ may 
even be considered a contextual specialization. From the above it follows 
that there was (also in derivatives) a root is- “to prosper flourish”, which, 
though not recognized in the dictionaries, is distinct from is- “to send” 
and is- “to wish”. 

Even usual translations of quite common words may create misunder¬ 
standing. In rendering rajan- by “king” one should avoid, not only as¬ 
sociations with constitutional government, but also other aspects of 
hereditary leadership: any nobleman or prince could be called a rajan-, 
but the ruling rajan- was not only a political but also a religious figure, a 
consecrated mediator believed to extend blessings and protection over 
his country and subjects; hence also epithets and titles such as nr-patr- 
“protector of men” etc. : 3 needless to emphasize the importance of a syste¬ 
matic study of epithets and other qualifications. 4 

In consideration of the fact that ornaments worn on the body etc. are 
widely valued also as amulets or talismans, translations such as “ornament” 
for alamkara- turn out to be one-sided; meaning etymologically “making 
fit,—sufficient,—suited for, imparting to somebody (something) sufficient 
strength for”, this term properly denoted a magico-religious expedient 

1 Cf. E. W. Hopkins, in J.R.A.S. 1911, p. 727 ff. 

2 Cf. Burrow, in B.S.O.A.S. 17 (1955), p. 326 if. 

3 J. Gonda, Ancient Indian kingship, in Numen, 3 and 4 (Leiden 1956-57), also separately, 
Leiden 1966; J. C. Heesterman, The ancient Indian royal consecration. Thesis Utrecht 
1957; Ran, o.c., p. 68 ff. 

4 Gonda, Epithets in the Rgveda, The Hague 1959. 
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ritually to fortify the wearer, to put him in a sacred state or to counteract 
injurious influences; the related adjective aramkrta- means “made fit (for 
ritual purposes)”. 1 These considerations may also explain the noun 
bhusana- “ornament” which no doubt belongs to the verb bhusati and 
leads us to improve upon the semantic explication of the secondary root 
bhus-: not “to be busy for, be intent upon”, but “to cause to develop or 
prosper, to strengthen” ( bhu- “to grow, become” and a ‘causative’s). 2 

The term bandhu- which is of special frequency in ritualistic contexts 
can be quoted to show that in tackling semantic puzzles continued en¬ 
deavour may be crowned with success. After some interpretations which 
were probably suggested by the time-honoured but untenable semantic 
‘rule’ that ‘abstract’ notions generally derive from ‘concrete’ significations 
the sense “kinsman” or even the possibility of a sense “umbilical cord” 
were considered to explain its technical use “connection”. 3 After prolonged 
hesitation between “connection of the ritual texts and formulas with the 
sacrificial acts” (Weber, 1852), “secret effects of the ritual” (Oldenberg, 
1919), “explicative identification” (Renou, 1949) 4 or “symbolical con¬ 
nection” (the same) etc.—each author forming an idea of the bandhu- 
concept within the framework of his own interpretation of the view of the 
world and life of the ritualists—the latest proposal is (briefly formulated) 
“metaphysical connections between the ritual acts, their relations with 
the unseen powers and their effects”. The noun satya-, usually rendered by 
“true” or “truth”, but also translatable by “real, essential”, etc., derives 
from sat-, the present participle of as- “to be”, which not only means 
“being”, but also “real, actual, reality, the really existent cosmos etc.”. 5 
The negative a-sat- answers to “chaos” rather than “(absolute) non-being”. 
A comparable term is the archaic abhva- denoting not ideas such as “im¬ 
mense” or “monstrous” (Monier-Williams) but rather a principle of evil, 
the opposite of light, literally “that which is not subject to becoming 
(bhu -)”. 6 

Thus the magico-religious or ritualistic sphere in which the majority 
of the texts has been composed necessitates our being prepared for special 
connotations. Thus the adjective guru- “heavy” has been shown to ex¬ 
press, for instance in connection with mantra- “sacred formula”, the 


1 Gonda, in New Indian Antiquary, i, p. 97 ff.; cf. also ibidem, 2, p. 69 f. 

2 Gonda, Four studies, ch. II. 

3 Cf. S. Schayer, in Zs. f. Buddhismus, 6 (1925), p. 276 f.; Renou, in J.A. 241 (1953), p. 
171. 

4 For particulars see Gonda, in A.L.B. 29 (1965), p. 1 ff. 

5 Gonda, in A.B.O.R.I. 48-49 (1968), p. 83 ff. (with bibliographical notes). 

6 Renou, in J.A. 241, p. 167 ff. 
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nuance: “uncommonly loaded with power”. 1 —The use of, for instance, 
the word ndva- and its relatives was for religious reasons suggestive of the 
much desired periodical renewal. 2 —The Rgvedic phrase savasa utsava- 
"the generating of a particular form of power called savas” may furnish 
us the clue to the understanding of the (later) word utsava- “festival”. 3 — 
The implications of words for “remnant, rest, leavings” are too manifold 
to allow of a short reference. 4 —In a variety of contexts the term pratistha- 
“basis, support” expresses the deep concern of the Indians about a firm 
and ultimate ground to rest upon, an immovable and imperishable sup¬ 
port of existence, for sky and earth, for themselves, for the universe. 5 — 
There has been a prolonged discussion of the terms prana- and apana- 
which were long ago shown to mean “expiration” and “inspiration” : 6 the 
ancient Indians had peculiar conceptions of the process and function of 
breathing and so these translations are not complete, the apana- being 
also thought to promote digestion. 

It is not surprising that there existed also verbal prohibitions, sympto¬ 
matic of the close links between names and the powers or concepts they 
stand for. There was for instance a tendency to avoid words denoting 
downright emptiness, because, in contradistinction to fullness, this idea is 
inauspicious ; 7 the word tucchyd- “empty” is therefore in the Rgveda only 
used when it will do no harm or when the harm is intended, the word 
rikta-, literally “left (behind)”, being a favourite substitute. 8 

A special difficulty resides in the relation between the 'profane’ use of 
many words in ancient Indian life and their specialized application in the 
religious and ritual milieus which left us their texts. Was for instance 
kratu- ‘originally’ a term of war and sportmanship which afforded excel¬ 
lent opportunities to exhibit the qualities indicated by that word? : 9 the 
god Agni is said to be a good shot by his kratu- and in connection with 
chariot races the term does not only refer to the winning power inherent 
in horses and drivers but also to the victory itself and the ability to carry 
the day. Was then this word afterwards borrowed by the priests and trans- 


1 Gonda, in B.S.O.A.S. 12, p. 124 ff. 

2 Gonda, in W.Z.K.M. 48, p. 275 ff. 

3 Gonda, in India antiqua (Volume presented to J. Ph. Vogel), Leiden 1947, p. 146 ff. 

4 Gonda, in Melanges-Renou, Paris 1968, p. 301 ff. 

5 Gonda, in Studia indologica internationalia, I, Poona-Paris 1954 (only offprints 
published). 

6 W. Caland, in Z.D.M.G. 5 5, p. 261; 56, p. 556 and (dispelling doubts of other scholars) 
P. E. Dumont, in J.A.O.S. 77, p. 46 f. 

7 H. Gunther, in K.Z. 68 (1944), p. 129 ff. and in P.A.I.O.C., 16 (1955), p. 251 ff. 

8 For euphemism: J. Huizinga, in Album-H. Kern, Leiden 1903, p. 153. 

9 K. Eonnow, in M.O. 26-27 (1932-33). p. 1 ff.: see especially p. 14 f.; 17: 20; 40; 72; 74 f. 
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ferred to the holy power, holy work or holiness of the priests? 1 Since 
however the gods are born together with this kratu - 2 and are implored to 
grant it to men, 3 and very often the meaning “inventiveness, resource¬ 
fulness” seems to suit the context best, 4 the question arises whether the 
idea of physical ability really was so ‘original’ or central and whether 
“resourcefulness” is not at the base of all contextual senses, the meaning 
“sacrificial rite” representing a concretization or special manifestation 
of that idea. 5 

Thieme 6 and Renou 7 disagreed with regard to the application of a 
principle adopted by the latter to establish, wherever possible, the ‘initial 
meaning’ of a word, an ambiguous term under which the latter understood 
the value opposed to those values “which are j ust underlying and figurative”. 
We must guard against a confusion of ideas: the etymologically ‘initial 
sense’, which as all meaning is intrinsically vague, is not necessarily iden¬ 
tical with the most frequent or central sense occurring at a given period in 
a definite body of literature. The search for an initial sense, moreover, is 
apt to make us overestimate the import of a statistically frequent con¬ 
textual use or of an ‘etymological sense’ 8 —the hypothetical nature of 
which is not always sufficiently realized—which may expose us to the 
risk of introducing semantic nuances which are more or less exclusively 
proper to the etymologically cognate words in other languages and cause 
us to forget that the words belonging, in a definite culture, to the same 
semantic field, are organized or structured into a systematic whole which 
is subject to change. The risks minimized by Thieme in advocating the 
view that we must hazard a conjecture as to what might be a likely ‘initial 
meaning’ and establish the correctness of that conjecture experimentally 
are, first the great chance of error, especially in the cases of words of in¬ 
frequent occurrence, and the liability to overlook that the way of catego¬ 
rizing experience by means of their vocabulary followed by the ancient 
Indians is far from generally corresponding to the ways of modern men 
in Western countries and that therefore the value of the frequent refer- 


1 This is Ronnow’s opinion. 

2 I refer to Bergaigne, o.c.. Ill, p. 310 if. 

8 Neisser, o.c., II, p. 66 if. 

4 Gonda, Vision, p. 183 f.; 261 f. Cf. also S. Venkateswaran, in Siddheshwar Varma Comm. 

Vol. I (1950), p. 189 if. 

6 For the etymology see W. Havers, in Anthropos, 49, p. 201; Hj. Frisk, Griechisches 
etymologisches Worterbuch, II, Heidelberg 1961, p. 10. 

6 Thieme, in J.A.O.S. 57, p. 51 if. 

7 Renou, E.V.P. I, p. 1 if. 

8 Etymological considerations have, also in those frequent cases in which the etymology 
is a matter of dispute, played—to mention only this—too important a role in the discussion 
of the character of Vedic gods. See Gonda, in History of religions, 1, p. 262 if. 
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ences made by the German scholar to semantic transitions and relations 
in Latin or German and even to the use made by individual authors as 
for instance Horace or Schiller cannot be conclusive, 1 i.e. more than heu¬ 
ristic or illustrative. 

Different peoples and communities are indeed accustomed to analyze 
and divide up phenomenal reality in various ways with the result that in 
the language of one community one and the same term is used and the 
speakers traditionally make no distinction between different ‘concepts’ 
where others using more than one term are grown up in the belief that 
two terms and a distinction are quite natural. That means, in one language 
concepts which are elsewhere regarded as widely different may obviously 
be viewed as so nearly related or fundamentally identical that they are 
denoted by one and the same term, which according to circumstances 
must be translated by different words which in other languages evoke 
other images and other associations. Ascribing to the nouns in -tu- the 
function of “un nom d’action a valeur ‘agissante’” and basing himself on 
a thorough examination of the texts relating to the functions of the Vedic 
officiants who are invited to act rtund, i.e., in French, “selon la repartition” 

Renou 2 inferred that rtu -which belongs to the root r- “to organize a 

continuum, to make it articulate”—denoted the idea of “function”, more 
exactly “la ‘fonction’ distributive en vertu de laquelle officiants et dieux 
sont lies les uns aux autres suivant un systeme stable, a des fins deter- 
minees”. That means that in an enumerative and more or less ‘hierarchized’ 
series rtu- stands for the “facteur de repartition, l’element qui sectionne 
pour ainsi dire une continuity ou la portion ainsi sectionnee”. Hence rtu¬ 
rn the sense of a "division of time” etc. 

So it is not surprising that the same word, ari-, could express various 
nuances of the idea “stranger”, for instance the stranger who is a guest 
or a rival or an enemy, but that this idea was, on the other hand, in all 
probability only applicable to a stranger with whom a member of one’s 
own group could marry. 3 

Not rarely no adequate translation is possible even for words of frequent 

occurrence. The central meaning of mantra -for which “incantation” 

may indeed sometimes, though far from generally, serve; “short prayer” 
or “mystical sound” are very incomplete; “liturgy and mystical formula” 
lead to misunderstanding; “hymn addressed to the gods” is incorrect—can 


1 As is Thieme’s opinion, in Z.D.M.G. 106, p. 145 ff. 

2 Renou, in Arch. Or. 18, 1-2, p. 431 ff. 

3 See Dumezil’s modification (J.A. 246, p. 47 ff.) of the thesis defended by Thieme, 
Fremdling. 
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only be paraphrased somewhat as follows: “word(s) believed to be of 
superhuman origin and therefore loaded with power, received, fashioned 
and pronounced by inspired seers or poets in order to evoke divine power(s) 
and stimulate its (their) activity and especially conceived as means of 
creating, converging, concentrating and realizing efficient thought by 
which to identify oneself with the essence of the divinity which is assumed 
to be present in the mantra”. 1 

Thus many erroneous, though often convenient, translations and ex¬ 
planations, part of which were due to the more or less thoughtless equaliz¬ 
ation of Indian and European concepts and the use of terms hereditarily 
affected by typically Western tradition, were, and are, to be corrected. 
The idea formed by an Englishman of “immortality” is not identical with 
the ancient Indian amfta- “that which is free from death and consists in 
continuance of life” ; 2 atman- is not our “soul”, and even devd- “god” needs 
defining. 3 The predominant aspect of the term nirrti- (or as a goddess, 
Nirrti), “Verwesung” and “Abgrund” according to Grassmann, was shown 
to be that of a power or place of the destruction of a living being which 
was conceived as an interruption or violation of the eternal law and order 
called rtd-p the Vedic conception of ‘hell’ being rather a state of chaos or 
disorder. 5 The purohita- “domestic chaplain” did not owe his title to his 
beingaprelate (<( Lat .praelatus) “commissioned” orhaving"denVortritt”, 6 
but to the fact that this brahminical functionary, by virtue of the poten¬ 
cies inherent in his personality and accumulated by his knowledge was 
“placed before” his patron in order to protect him so to say as a living 
shield. 7 

Many ancient Indian terms denote power-substances (in German Da- 
seinsmachte) , 8 potencies which were supposed to be present in persons, 
things and phenomena, and by virtue of which these were believed to be 
powerful, effective, influential, endowed with something which is beyond 
the bounds of normal intelligence. Thus djas- may rather vaguely be de¬ 
scribed as a kind of creative and inaugurative energy proper e.g. to the 
great god Indra ; 9 tapas-, usually translated by “asceticism” or “austerity”, 

1 Gonda, in Oriens, 16, p. 244 ff. 

2 Thieme, Studien zur indogermanischen Wortkunde und Wortgeschichte, Berlin 1952, 
ch. II. 

3 C. W. J. van der Linden, The concept of deva in the Vedic age, Thesis Utrecht 1954. 

4 Renou, in I.L. 16, p. 11 ff. 

5 W. Norman Brown, The Rigvedic equivalent for Hell, in J.A.O.S. 61, p. 76 ff. 

6 Caland (orally), Monier-Williams, Dictionary, s.v.; Geldner, Rigveda iibersetzt, I 
(i 95 d. P- 48 i- 

7 Gonda, in Festschrift-W. Kirfel, Bonn 1955, p. 107 ff. 

8 H. von Glasenapp, Entwicklungsstufen des indischen Denkens, Halle S. 1940, p. 9 ff. 

9 Gonda, Ancient-Indian ojas, Utrecht 1952. For some additions see Dumezil, in Revue 
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may have owed its name to a creative internal glow which may be ac¬ 
cumulated by austerities and by which one can achieve objects other¬ 
wise unattainable. Since the root tap- means “to be, or to make, hot” (cf. 
Lat. tepidus) this idea is to all appearance at the base of the concept, but 
a ‘reconstruction’ of a ‘semantic development’: “chaleur (douce) ) chaleur 
(intense) ) souffrance > maceration, ascetisme”, 1 can no longer be upheld. 
That the Indian tradition emphasizes other aspects of the tapas concept— 
e.g. “reflection, higher knowledge” 2 —than the etymological meaning, is 
another question. Often the ‘idea’, a potency and its bearers, manifesta¬ 
tions or occasions on which it manifests itself are indiscriminately denoted 
by the same term. Thus vdja - 3 does not only stand for a generative power 
manifesting itself in vegetation, cattle, etc., by which new food etc., new 
vitality is gained and which may be won by races and other sportive 
events, but also for the race in which it is generated, the so-called prize 
which is won in a vdja- generating process, for display of vdja- consisting 
in the bestowal of wealth, plenty of food etc. It is here also not recommen- 
dable to assume a chain of semantic transitions, for instance: “Sieges- 
kraft” ) “Anspannung der Siegeskraft” ) “Wettkampf, Sieg” ) “Sieges- 
preis” ) “Labung”. 4 

The terminology of a community normally results from experience 
acquired in many concrete situations in which representations, localiza¬ 
tions and manifestations are more significant than ideas and results or 
consequences more evident than causes. Hence indeed the tendency not 
to distinguish terminologically between an ‘idea’ and its materializations: 
sravas- is “fame, renown” as well as “praise”,“something worthy of praise,” 
"glorious exploit”. 5 

Nor should it too dogmatically be taken for granted that a particular 
use of a word in the Rgveda must necessarily be older than other uses 
occurring in later texts and that consequently the latter must have devel¬ 
oped from the former. 6 Not only do older meanings sometimes occur in 
later texts, cases are not rare of specialized uses of a term of a more general 
meaning being preferred in different genres of literature. In a study of the 


des etudes latines, 35, p. 126 ff., who, taking the antiquated standpoint that Indra is first 
and foremost the war god interprets many occurrences inaccurately. 

1 V. Henry, in J.A. 1905, II, p. 385. 

2 V. Bhattacharya, in I.H.Q. 9, p. 104 ff. 

3 Compare already Grassmann, Worterbuch, 1250. 

4 Thus B. Schlerath, in Oriens, 8, p. 320. 

6 For this word see also R. Schmitt, Dichtung und Dichtersprache in indogermanischer 
Zeit, Wiesbaden 1967, passim. 

6 Cf. also Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, s.v. gfdhra - “eager; vulture’’. 
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much discussed and highly important term brahman - 1 it was argued that 
the evolutionistic constructions of semantic changes often are too weak 
to rely upon; that it is difficult to arrange the senses of a term like this in 
such a manner that a definite historical development may be read off from 
the very arrangement; that those who adopt these procedures are liable 
to put too much stress on particular points of secondary importance and 
to regard coexistent contextual variants as succeeding phases of develop¬ 
ment, especially when they start from, or attach too much value to, more 
or less problematical etymological presuppositions. The term brahman- as 
used in the Veda impresses the reader not rarely as representing an idea 
such as “inherent firmness” or “fundamental supporting principle”, the 
more specific connotations of which may be understood in definite contexts 
as the fundamental power inherent in the holy word, ritual etc. 

The important words dharman-, dhdrma-, translated by “established 
order of things, law etc.” were, it is true, summarily studied in connection 
with some other words of the same semantic sphere (rta-, vrata-) 2 but the 
development assumed: initially a profane idea, viz. “l’appui concret”, and 
then, gradually, more “une notion abstraite, l’appui moral, la norme et 
l’ordre dtabli” and “the idea of duty imposed by religion or by nature” and 
the observation that the term could also denote a number of more special 
contextual senses which are either ‘concrete’ of ‘abstract’ (“ordre, loi, 
appui, obligation”) fail to carry complete conviction. Distinctions such 
as ‘profane’ and ‘religious’, ‘concrete’ and ‘abstract’ are hardly relevant 
and it would seem better to view the word as fundamentally expressing 
the central idea of “support, stability, stabilizing or preserving power, 
maintenance” which in daily, social, religious practice could manifest 
itself in various ways; that is, being hardly analysed it was one of those 
words which stood for intuitively felt, associatively combined and emotion¬ 
ally determined ‘vague’ ideas and was on the basis of that fundamental 
meaning used according to the circumstances and requirements of the par¬ 
ticular contexts so as to develop, deepen and ramify in various ways . 3 

In studying important words of this type there arises an interesting 
question: did in the concepts or in the range of connotations denoted 
exist a specific meaning which enabled just this word (e.g. brahman-, 
dhdrma- etc.) among several near synonyms to acquire those functions 
and to have a great future? In a brief monograph on aksara 4 an attempt 

1 Gonda, Notes on brahman, Utrecht 1950; see especially p. 58; 70. For other views of 
this term see Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, II, p. 452. 

2 H. Willman-Grabowska, in R.O. 10 (1934), p. 38 ff. 

3 Gonda, in Tijdschrift voor Philosophie, 20 (Louvain 1958), p. 213 ff. (withasummary in 
English). 

4 J. A. B. van Buitenen, in J.A.O.S. 79 (1959), p. 176 ff 
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was made to show that this term, originally denoting the “syllable” as 
the imperishable basic principle to which everything can be reduced and 
from which everything can be derived, and going through an interesting 
evolution, continued to exist, on the one hand, as a word for syllable in the 
grammatical sense and retained, on the other hand, the significance of 
first and last principle of the cosmic order, a significance which it seems to 
have acquired just by meaning “syllable”. When the speculations con¬ 
cerning the fundamental importance of the Word became obsolescent the 
term, persisting as a name for “the absolute” seems to have been reinter¬ 
preted as “the imperishable”. In another milieu it was specifically iden¬ 
tified with the syllable Om which became a symbol for the Supreme. 

In the ancient vocabulary pertaining to the view of life and the world 
we should therefore not expect to find well-defined concepts and an unam¬ 
biguous terminology as is characteristic of a philosophical training, in a 
modern sense of the term, of long standing. Its terms were symbols for 
Bewusstseins-inhalte which—in accordance with the views and experience, 
belief and interpretations of those who used them—gradually developed 
and deepened, enriching their contents and expanding, by a continual 
process of assimilation, association, identification, amplification and dif¬ 
ferentiation, the range of their applicability. These manifold processes can 
neither be reconstructed by means of the antiquated logico-rhetorical 
European semantics which have exerted considerable influence upon the 
compilers of our dictionaries nor by references to the lines of thoughts of 
modern men. 

It is therefore nowadays a generally admitted fact that on the one hand 
the progress of philological research, a better understanding of the texts 
and a deeper insight into the structure of Vedic religion often result in a 
more satisfactory restatement of the meaning of an important term. That 
means that historical research directed to the elucidation of the develop¬ 
ment of Vedic terminology should presuppose a systematic inquiry into 
the structure of the social, religious and other ideas as they synchronously 
existed in a definite period. Our knowledge of, and insight into, Vedic 
religion, society and view of the world depend on the other hand largely 
on a correct understanding of a considerable number of Old Indian words 
and phrases. However, although many of them have been debated for 
nearly a century, on their exact sense opinions not rarely continue to 
diverge widely, and solutions offered with much suggestiveness appear to 
be, sooner or later, open to justifiable criticism . 1 Among the factors which 

1 Gonda, Some notes on the study of Ancient-Indian religious terminology, in History of 
religions, I (Chicago 1962), p. 243 ff. 
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have contributed to this state of affairs are, of course, the distance in time, 
space, and cultural environment between Vedic man and most modern 
Vedists: it is impossible to understand e.g. a term such as virdj-, the ety¬ 
mology of which is clear, without a thorough knowledge of the ancient 
ritual, religious and philosophical speculations : 1 the translation “sover¬ 
eign” is not adequate; the incompleteness of our sources and their un¬ 
communicativeness on matters we should like to know; the real or pos¬ 
sible reinterpretations due to the traditional views of the Indians them¬ 
selves; the tendency to retain more or less provisional translations; the 
limitations and prejudices of modern scholars which were often guided by 
their own religious or philosophical convictions or by their own cultural 
or political environment: a vedi- is not an “altar” but rather “a sacrificial 
bed or bank”, a yajna- not a “sacrifice”, but rather an “complex of ritual 
acts of worship”; and last but not least, also some imperfections in the 
very method applied in semantic research. Deplorably enough, lexico¬ 
graphers in arranging various so-called meanings of the same Indian word, 
philologists in discussing the connections between different connotations, 
historians in attempting to discover the so-called original sense of a term 
of social or religious import often have practically ignored the development 
of semantics during the last two or three generations. The result is that 
they have too often failed in disengaging themselves from the antiquated 
quasi-historical but essentially logical classifications of traditional lexico¬ 
graphy, continued to classify complex phenomena of different character 
under one and the same denominator (“figurative use”, “transferred 
meaning”: but by way of which association did this transference come 
about?), and neglected the results reached, in this century, by those 
students of general linguistics who have contributed to the advancement 
of semantics and the refinement of its methods. The study of the meaning 
and the change of meaning of ancient Indian words and phrases requires 
not only a thorough philological and historical understanding of the con¬ 
texts in which these terms occur and a fundamental knowledge of the 
‘phenomenology’ of religion; it should also be abreast of contemporaneous 
semantics. 

The habit of lexicographers to distribute the aspects of the total meaning 
of a term over a number of ‘senses’ arranged in an order which, while as a 
rule largely a product of the ancient procedure of logical classification, 
impresses the reader as reflecting a historical development—e.g. damsas- 

1 Renou, in J.A. 240, p. 141 ff. See above, p. 176; 180; 194. Santucci, o.c., p. 522 ff. and 
passim seems too much inclined to explain this term and some of its relatives ‘etymological¬ 
ly’. 
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which always means something like “marvellous skill or power ” 1 was said 
to mean i)“feat, Meisterwerk; 2) ubernaturliches Vermogen” 2 —led also 
to the assumption of a number of specialized meanings where in reality 
we have to do with contextual uses. 

It is however often overlooked that the very necessity to split up the 
meaning of a word is due to the fact that, vocabulary being a way in which 
a community classifies the sum total of its experiences, the ‘meanings’ of 
the ‘words’ are far from being identical in all languages and that therefore 
our modern languages very often do not possess equivalents which may 
be used in any context; that our translations are in many cases no more 
than approximative renderings of definite contextual uses. Though held 
to be synonymous with words for “place”, "birth(place)” and “name” 
and in addition to these with “house”, “body”, “light”, “might” by the 
Indian interpreters and translated, by modern scholars, by “dwelling- 
place, domain”, “favourite thing or person, delight”, “law, rule”, “state, 
condition”, “glory, light” etc. (Monier-Williams) dhaman- is, if the present 
author is not mistaken, only seemingly polyvalent in older texts: it stands 
for a ‘location’ or ‘presence’ of divine power, i.e. not only a ‘receptacle’ of 
that power where its presence is experienced, but also a particular way of 
revealing, presenting or projecting itself . 3 The apparently historical devel¬ 
opments assumed by authors on ancient Indian terminology really are, in 
many cases, pseudo-solutions of pseudo-problems which owe their exist¬ 
ence mainly to the mostly untenable supposition that these vague, com¬ 
plex, indefinite prescientific terms are really analysable in different “mean¬ 
ings” which have developed from each other in chronological order and 
in such a way as would fit preconceived schemes of our devising. When 
therefore in some recent publications attempts were made to translate 
important Vedic terms by one single modern European word, there is a 
strong a priori probability that this translation is inadequate: either the 
modern word used is misapplied or the Indian term misunderstood: rta- 
is not the equivalent of “truth ” 4 nor vrata- of the German “Geliibde ”. 5 
Even if such an equivalent is somewhat specified—e.g. Vedic rta-, “die 
Wahrheit”, “bezeichnet ausschliesslich die Wahrheit des gesprochenen 


1 Gonda, Vision, p. 102. 

2 K. F. Geldner, Der Rigveda in Auswahl, I, Stuttgart 1907, p. 78. Unconvincing also 
vrjana- “un territoire circonscrivant un groupe social etc.” (Renou, E.V.P. Ill, p. 20). 

3 Gonda, The meaning of the Sanskrit term dhaman-, Amsterdam Acad. 1967. 

1 As is Liiders’ opinion in Varuna, p. 633 ff.; see Gonda, in Oriens, 13-14, p. 400. 

5 As is held by H. P. Schmidt, Vedisch vrata und awestisch urvata, Hamburg 1958. 
Cf. also V. M. Apte, in B.D.C.R.I. 3, p. 407 ff. whose views are combatted by P. V. Kane, 
in J.B.B.R.A.S. 29 (1954), P- 1 
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Wortes oder des Gedankens” 1 —we are confronted by another difficulty 
which is likewise minimized by these authors, namely the extreme vague¬ 
ness of many words and idioms, which being inherent in their meaning in 
any language, makes the impression of a pronounced feature of the Vedic 
stock of words. This vagueness which may fade into ‘ambiguity’ was very 
well understood by Renou, 2 although not always formulated, linguistical¬ 
ly speaking, in the most felicitous way. He was perfectly right in denying 
that it is due to ‘rhetorical punning’; it is no doubt an essential element 
of the power-loaded mantras, an organic element of to a certain extent 
esoterical 3 Vedic poetry, a consequence of the identifications and parti¬ 
cipations of elements belonging to the worldly sphere and the unseen. 4 
It is however questionable whether this so-called ambiguity generally 
meant “double meaning”, intentional obscurity, or a sort of ‘pathological 
polysemy’. In evaluating particulars scholars often tend to disagree. 
Whereas e.g. juhu- “sacrificial ladle” is RV. 1,58,7 doubtless to convey 
also the sense of “tongue”, and it has often been supposed that the poet 
had also in mind the word jihvd- “tongue”, a homonym juhu- “tongue” 
< *jihu- (Av. hizu -) 5 6 has not found general acceptance. Should we at RV. 
1,40,5 really take okas- in the double sense of “abode” and “pleasure”? 8 9 
Whereas, moreover, tradition and continuity are greater and older forces 
in Indian history than some modern scholars are prepared to assume, we 
should 7 object to asserting anachronistically the applicability of a meaning 
current in later texts to the older Veda. 

The usual procedure not rarely involves other misunderstandings; for 
instance if two Vedic words usually are, or might be, translated by the 
same modern term, they are more or less tacitly regarded as synonyms. 
The ideas expressed by the terms rta- and satya - 8 are however complemen¬ 
tary rather than identical:® in spite of a considerable number of more or 
less similar marginal meanings they have a different semantic kernel and 


1 Liiders, Varuna, p. 635. 

2 e.g. in Renou, E.V.P., passim, and especially in J.A. 231, p. 161 if. Compare also the 
same author, Hymnes speculates du Veda, Paris 1956, p. 7: “Le vocabulaire (du Rgveda) 
n’est que partiellement ‘semantisd’, je veux dire que des valeurs secondes, implicites, 
strictement injustifiables, viennent frequemment interfdrer avec les acceptions primaires, 
nous obligeant k imaginer une interpretation a deux ou plusieurs niveaux”. 

3 Renou, E.V.P. I, p. 9 etc. 

4 Renou, in Silver Jubilee Volume of Zinbun-Kagaku Kenkyusyo, Kyoto Univ. 1954, P- 

309 ff. 

6 E. Benveniste, in Asiatica, Festschrift-F. Weller, Leipzig 1954, P- 3 ° ff- 

6 Renou, E.V.P. XV, p. 48. 

7 With Wiist, in A.L.B. 25, p. 414 f. with regard to Schmidt’s view of vratd-. 

8 Both of them meaning "wahr” according to Liiders and hence considered to be “iden¬ 
tical” (o.c., p. 406 ff.; 642). 

9 Gonda, in History of religions, 1, p. 254; in Oriens, 13-14, p. 400 f. 
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range of application. Whereas rta- may tentatively be rendered by “uni¬ 
versal cosmic law and order”, the etymological sense of satya-, viz. “related 
to the sat-, i.e. “the existent, the real, the being”” is often undeniable. 1 
The contention that rta- in RV. 1,46,14 is a synonym of gir- “praise”, 
stoma- “eulogy”, hava- “invocation” and other words 2 cannot therefore be 
understood literally. 

A very difficult problem to be tackled only with the utmost caution 
concerns the one-sided character of our sources which almost exclusively 
originated in the milieus of brahmanical poets, priests and thinkers. It 
may readily be conceded that, for instance in similes, references to daily 
life, customs, and technicalities we may catch glimpses of the usage and 
vocabulary of the general speaker, but this is not to receive an answer to 
the question as to how far the vocabulary attested to by our texts was 
used by all members of the Aryan society; how far words which were com¬ 
mon in the texts were rare in general usage, or vice versa; what and how 
many words were never adopted by the authors, to what extent words, 
common to both strata of society exhibited differences of meaning. 3 
Supplying the deficiency of our sources by semantic data found in the 
later stages of Indo-Aryan or in the related languages involves the serious 
risk of surreptitiously substituting data which actually were foreign to 
Old Indian. Attempts at distinguishing a tripartite vocabulary or of 
threefold meanings of words—dependent on a tripartite structure of 
society 4 —will generally speaking prove to be abortive, not only for lack 
of data but also because the language of those ancient Indian milieus 
which brought forth the authors of the texts was on the whole more or less 
homogeneous. Neither the authors nor the ‘nobles’, nor the peasants can 
be supposed to have lived in watertight compartments, and the vocabulary 
used by the poets should, like terms and meanings preferred by noblemen, 
peasants etc., first and foremost be studied as a ‘Sondersprache’, i.e. a 
partial and special vocabulary, in this case of poets, priests and thinkers. 

That does not alter the fact that in examining the uses and meaning of 
words attention should be given also to social and occupational factors. In 
this respect also thorough and complete examinations of the uses of all 
ramifications of a root are generally speaking likely to produce interesting 
results. Although for instance the general meaning of the frequent deriva¬ 
tives of sam- “to be allayed, oppressed” was well known, a complete pres- 

1 According to a later philosopher rta- becomes satya- when it is practised (Suresvara, 
Taittirlyopan. Bh. V. i, 47). 

2 Liiders, o.c., p. 438. 

3 Remember the curious deviations of e.g. Pali from epic and classical Sanskrit. 

4 Cf. W. P. Schmid, in Melanges-L. Renou, Paris 1968, p. 624. 
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entation of facts and a study of all relevant text places 1 has brought to 
light a number of valuable particulars such as contextual applications, re¬ 
lations to so-called synonyms and opposites, the limits of the vagueness 
which is an inherent feature of the sense of a word, and special applica¬ 
tions in definite religious usage. It should be emphasized that we may not 
rarely derive more exact or reliable information on the central or more 
fundamental meaning of a word from later, but, for instance technical, ar¬ 
chaic or formulaic passages than from chronologically older texts. 2 

Nor should we deny the existence of indubitable specializations. A good 
instance of an important term which notwithstanding its simple elemen¬ 
tary meaning is full of implications is nirukta -. 3 Expressing first the idea 
of “said aloud and in an intelligible way, enunciated” it characterizes a 
formula the meaning or the use of which result distinctly from its content 
alone. Thus the term came to be applied to everything that has a definite 
outline or is definitely organized, anirukta- to that which is not, or hardly, 
definable. For the ritual specialists it became tempting to qualify as 
anirukta- a deity whose presence at the rites was ardently desired and 
whose absence in the most sacred formulas was much regretted, that is 
Prajapati, the ritual practices directed to whom are executed silently. 

An important object for systematic research would be a consistent com¬ 
parison between the in many respects more antique vocabulary of the 
Rgveda and that of several other corpora of the Vedic and post-Vedic 
literatures in order to determine as exactly as possible the facts relating 
to the development of the stock of words used by the authors. Some old 
words survive for instance only as parts of compounds, many others begin 
their historical existence as substantives or adjectives and end as fixed 
epithets or proper nouns ; 4 others again revived as archaisms or continued 
to exist in the Middle Indian languages. 

It was recently, and rightly, observed that the study of so-called lin¬ 
guistic palaeontology, that is of the pre-historic and proto-historic culture 
mainly based on linguistic facts, was characterized by a comparative neg¬ 
lect of verbal roots which should have engaged attention in order to de¬ 
termine with greater exactitude, for instance, the occupational activities 
of ancient Indian society. 5 It should however be borne in mind that the 
‘meanings’ ascribed to verbal roots often are vague abstractions and only 
with special caution utilizable for the above purpose. It is quite true that 

1 D. J. Hoens, Santi, Thesis Utrecht 1951. 

2 See also Sommer, in M.S.S. 11, p. 5 ff. 

3 L. Renou and L. Silburn, in L. Sarup Memorial Volume, Hoshiarpur 1954, p. 68 ff. 

4 Renou, Introduction generate, p. 12 f.; 64. 

5 Cf. O. H. de A. Wijesekera, in A.B.O.R.I. 48-49 (1968), p. 162. 
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the translations given in the dictionaries are not rarely misleading, but 
there are other risks to be avoided, viz. placing too much reliance on more 
or less acceptable etymological relationship and isolating a Vedic word 
group from its cognates in the later language (Sanskrit) or (Indo-Aryan) 
languages if it is represented there. In determining for instance the mean¬ 
ing of the root (word group) kip- in ancient Vedic texts ( kalpate translated 
by “to be well ordered”, kalpayati “to distribute, apportion, arrange”) the 
vague possibilities of prehistoric root connections (*kel-, *ker -) 1 cannot, 
in my opinion, carry weight. 

These remarks are however not to deny that a reconsideration of the 
'meaning’ of a root may often be fruitful. The relations between the noun 
rdj-, rdj-an- “king, chief”, and the meanings of the cognate verbs (fj-ya-ti, 
r-n-j-a-ti, r&j-a-ti) and the prehistoric semasiology of this word group may 
be elucidated by a study of the ancient (Indo-European and Indian) ideas 
of kingship, the institutions to which it had given rise, and to epithets etc. 
used in connection with the king. From this it seems to appear that the 
relation between I.E. reg-") Ved. raj- “king” and the root *reg~ "to extend, 
stretch” does not, as is suggested by some dictionaries, point to the king’s 
being a “Lenker” (to adopt the German word) but rather to the connec¬ 
tions of this sacral figure with width and broadness, to his extending, as a 
mediator, heavenly blessings to his country and subjects over whom he 
stretches out in protection his long and mighty arms. 2 

Not rarely semantic puzzles induce scholars to venture on hypotheses 
with regard to the prehistoric state of affairs. The Old Indian urvara- 
“field yielding crop” and the Avestan urvard- “plant” have, in spite of the 
difference of meaning long been identified. Attempts to decide which 
meaning was more original were necessarily attended with some efforts to 
find cognates outside Indo-Aryan. However, neither formally nor seman¬ 
tically may the puzzle be said to have been solved, connections with Gr. 
apoupoc “cornfield” being 3 highly doubtful and an analysis urvara- < *urv- 
-ala-, a prehistoric compound consisting of *urvan- (in Avestan “soul” and 
the root *al- “to grow”), seeds and plants growing through the souls of the 
deceased, 4 however ingenious, too disputable a hypothesis. 

That the semasiology of a word group which impresses us as being bor¬ 
rowed from a pre-Aryan substratum may confront us with serious difficul¬ 
ties is self-evident. For the time being hypotheses with regard to an ‘origi¬ 
nal’ meaning 5 will as a rule be rather hazardous. 

1 Wijesekera, o.c., p. 163 ff. 

2 Gonda, in K.Z. 73, p. 151 ff. 

3 Notwithstanding Bailey, in T.P.S. i960, p. 79 ff. 

4 Thieme, Studien zur indogerm. Wortkunde .... Leipzig Acad., Berlin 1952, p. 58. 

5 See e.g. Kuiper, Rigvedic kirin- and krill- in I.L., Turner Jubilee Vol. I (1958), p. 349 ff. 
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An example of a term which while being of interest from the point of 
view of the history of Indian culture presents semantic as well as etymo¬ 
logical difficulties is kalA-. The primary meaning is in the eyes of some 
lexicographers “a small part of a whole, especially a sixteenth part”—the 
latter idea as well as the number sixteen play an important role in Indian 
thought 1 —and a secondary “the digit or one-sixteenth of the moon’s di¬ 
ameter”, whereas others prefer to invert this order or to connect the sense 
of “one sixteenth” with the four fourth parts of an animal’s four hoofs. 
Various attempts at deriving the word from an I.E. source failed to carry 
conviction, although there would be parallels—which however have only 
heuristic and illustrative value—of words for a small particle or unit de¬ 
veloping from a root for “splitting off” (one suggestion is relationship to 
Gr. v.z'hilc, “battle-axe”). A Dravidian etymology, 2 connecting it with kala- 
“(fixed point of) time”, was far from being generally received. 3 A thorough 
examination of Indian numerical systems and allied subjects may be ex¬ 
pected to throw fresh light on this point. This word and kald- “(any prac¬ 
tical or fine) art” (sixty-four of which being enumerated) were formerly 
identified, but nowadays mostly separated, opinions being divided on the 
origin of the latter (Dravidian: Tamil kalai “art, learning, science”, 4 or 
Indo-European?). 5 Groups of semantically related words were occasionally 
studied in connection with their synonyms and etymological relatives in 
other Indo-European languages. 6 That such a comparative study of Old 
Indian words or word groups and their cognates is in many cases worth 
while may for instance appear from the inquiry into the family of priya- 
which does not only express the idea of “dear” but also that of “one’s 
own”, the latter meaning making the relations with the German group frei 
usw. more intelligible. 7 It may however be observed that the modern terms 
used to translate the adjective priya —-and many other words—are not 
mutually synonymous; that is to say German lieb, Dutch lief, and English 
dear cannot serve indiscriminately in rendering the same Vedic text place. 
Moreover, some speakers of the same languages find “dear”, for instance 


1 For a more detailed discussion: J. Gonda, Change and continuity in Indian religion, 
The Hague 1965, p. 119 f. 

2 M. Collins, On the octaval system of reckoning in India, in Dravidic Studies, 4, Madras 
1926, p. 7. 

3 Kuiper, Proto-Munda words, p. 49. 

4 J. Bloch, in B.S.O.S. 5 (1930), p. 730 ff.; T. Burrow, in B.S.O.A.S. 12, p. 371. 

5 Both words identical and I.E.: F. O. Schrader, in A.L.B. 1, p. 25. 

6 K. Brugmann, Zu den Benennungen der Personen des dienenden Standes in den idg. 
Sprachen, in I.F. 19 (1906), p. 377 ff.; J. Charpentier, on words for milk, in M.O. 18, p. 34 
ff.; on the same subject: A. Meiilet, in I.L. 2 (Grierson Comm. Vol., Lahore 1933), P- 35 ff 

7 M. Scheller, Vedisch priya- und die Wortsippe frei, freien, freund, Gottingen 1959. 
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in connection with one’s body or limbs, possible, whereas others would 
prefer “one’s own”. 1 

1 Cf. J. Gonda, Notes on names, Amsterdam 1970, p. 40 if. (on priya- and caru-). Studies 
such as Hj. Frisk, 'Wahrheit’ und ‘Liige’ in den indogermanischen Sprachen, Goteborg 
Univ. 1935 cannot be considered here. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


ETYMOLOGY 


The authors of the Vedic texts provide us with numerous ‘etymological’ 
explanations of words. Although the generality of these are from a modern 
point of view complete failures, they were often misunderstood by those 
scholars who qualified them as quibbles, puns or products of childish fan¬ 
tasies. 1 Many of them are worthy of our serious consideration, because 
they represent an important stage in the development of the linguistic 
thought of the Indians. Many occur also in the Nirukta, and the method 
adopted in this ancient etymological work (± V th century B.C.) 2 is similar 
to that which was in vogue among ritualists and philosophers for whom 
these etymologies—based upon the conviction that there exists an intimate 
relation between objects and their names and that therefore a meaning 
derived from the etymology can be shown to be applicable to an object— 
were an important means of penetrating into the truth and reality lying 
behind the phenomena. 3 The insight is moreover gaining ground that a 
fixed conviction concerning the etymology of an important term or name, 
that means, the firm belief in an intimate association between the bearer 
of an important name and an idea, concept or verbal process—e.g. of 
brahman- with the root brh- “to be strong, to increase” 4 and of Visnu with 
roots for “entering” or “penetrating” 5 —has not rarely given expression to 
important aspects of the ideas denoted and contributed significantly to 
the growing importance and popularity of these terms and the concepts 
they stood for. 6 

While some indigenous explications are sensible or open to discus- 


1 See J. Gonda, The etymologies in the ancient Indian brahmanas, in Lingua, 5 (1955), 
p. 61 ff.; cf. also M. A. Mehendale, Upanisadic etymologies, in Bharatiya Vidya, 20-21 
(Bombay 1963), p. 40 ff. 

2 Many scholars were of the opinion that Yaska preceded Panini, but P. Thieme, in 
Z.D.M.G. 84 (1935), p. *23 f. adduced weighty arguments in favour of the opposite view. 

3 For a detailed exposition and many instances: Gonda, o.c.; J. Charpentier, in M.O. 13, 
p. 3 erroneously created the impression that there is a hard-and-fast line between the 
(pseudo-) etymological constructions of the ancient grammarians and those found in texts 
that were not influenced by their theories. The fact that for instance the tiger (vyaghra-) is 
in epic texts described as scenting out its prey does not prove that the grammarians were 
right in deriving the animal’s name from d-ghrd- “to smell’’. For vyaghra- see Mayrhofer, 
Worterbuch, III, p. 274. 

4 Gonda, Brahman, p. 18 ff. 

5 Gonda, Aspects of early Visnuism, p. 54 f. 

• See also J. A. B. van Buitenen, in J.A.O.S. 79 (1959), p. 187. 
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sion, others can even stand any criticism on the part of modern scholar¬ 
ship, and cases are not wanting in which an old Indian etymology, whether 
it is correct or not, has more to recommend it than a modern one: naga- 
“mountain, tree” held to mean “not moving” is certainly not a cognate of 
German Nachen “boat” (originally “Einbaum”,?). Man}? others are good 
instances of popular etymology: vaidurya- “cat’s-eye gem” which has now 
been explained as Dravidian (from the place-name Vellur) was according 
to Panini 4, 3, 84 a derivative of vidura- “very remote”. The noun osadhi-, 
osadhi- “(medicinal) herb” was already in Vedic times associated with 
osa- “burning” and in this century explained as “containing (-dhi-) heat”, 
plants being considered to bear a fiery potency. 1 It can however be ob¬ 
jected that the accentuation of the compounds with -dhi- “receptacle” is 
different and that the form with -i- cannot derive from the root dha-, dhi- 
“to place etc.” Various other suggestions were made and found inadequate. 
In view of the fact that the word was also connected with dhayati “he 
sucks, drinks” (SB. 2, 2, 4, 5), to which belong forms with i such as dhita-, 
we might think of a double attempt to adapt a word for “herb” by way of 
popular etymology. 

A considerable part of those important etymologies which we now re¬ 
gard as self-evident and which together with the grammatical forms are so 
to say the framework of the Indo-European structure of the Vedic lan¬ 
guage were established at an early date: dyaus “sky, heaven, day (also as 
a god)”: Gr. Zso<; etc.; pitar- “father”: Gr. toxtyjp, Lat. pater etc.; dvi- 
“sheep”: Gr. Sip, Lat. ovis etc.; diva- “horse”: Lat. equus. Yet A. F. Pott 
(1802-1887) 2 and his predecessors, while being near to identifying Sanskrit 
with the parent language, had in discussing Indo-European etymologies 
no clear idea of the character of the so-called sound laws and other pro¬ 
cesses by which originally identical forms tend to differentiate. It is there¬ 
fore not surprising, that notwithstanding the notable advancement toward 
better understanding of the underlying processes and the improvement in 
the comparative method,—a culminating point being reached when in the 
seventies a series of important discoveries was made and linguistic meth¬ 
ods were fundamentally revised—, many mistakes were committed and 
wrong equations proposed, some of which were hard to kill, surviving in 
popular books or given a new lease of life to buttress up weak arguments 
and hazardous theories. I only recall the identification of brahman- and 


1 J. Ph. Vogel, Het Sanskrit woord tejas, Amsterdam Acad. 1930, p. 35. 

2 A. F. Pott, Etymologische Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der indogermanischen 
Sprachen, Detmold 1833-36. 
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brahman- with Lat. fldmen 1 “a priest of a particular god” which, though 
phonetically and semantically questionable and often with good reason 
rejected, served in 1935 and many times afterwards, with other, often still 
less convincing etymologies as one of the keystones of G. Dumezil’s full- 
fledged theory of prehistoric Indo-European mythology and sociology. 2 
Other early equations which were not proof against a reconsideration in 
the light of the exact sound-correspondences required, after the seventies, 
for etymological investigations are, e.g. mula- “root”, of which we know 
now that it has nothing to do 3 with Gr. poiXu "a fabulous herb” 4 ; mura- 
“foolish” which probably is foreign to Gr. pwpo? “dull, sluggish”; not to 
mention notorious equations in the mythological sphere such as sarameya- 
“son of Sarama-, a female dog belonging to the gods”: 'Epaetac (the Greek 
god Hermes). It hardly needs emphasizing—yet it has too often been for¬ 
gotten 5 —that etymological combinations can only be regarded as valuable 
hypotheses if they are based on a solid philological foundation, that is on 
an interpretation of the texts which, taking account of all relevant aux¬ 
iliary learning (general history of religion etc.), may be considered correct 
for the time being. 

The tendency to follow the Indian grammarians in deriving as many 
nouns as possible from verbal roots led the earlier generations of compa- 
ratists to explain, for instance, duhitar- “daughter” as “the milker” (duh- 
"to milk”) 6 and sometimes also to draw, from these associations, conclu¬ 
sions about prehistoric life and thought. Later on scholars wisely came to 
proceed with more reserve and caution so that even an association of long 
standing: dam-, ddma- “house” and *dem- (Gr. Sepno etc.) “to build” was 
with good reason regarded as untenable; 7 an attempt has been made to 
show that dam-, ddma- “house” originally denoted the social concept of 
“the community of the relatives living in the same house” (cf. damuna- 
“householder”); and that in the course of time (“metaphorically” or under 
the influence of a homonymous word belonging to *dem-, ?) it assumed a 
material meaning. 8 

1 L. Meyer, Vergleichende Grammatik der griechischen und lateinischen Sprache, Berlin 
1865, II, p. 275; see also Gonda, Brahman, p. 6 ff.; 74 f.; Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, II, p. 
454 f- 

2 For particulars see the bibliographical notes in Gonda, l.c., and Mayrhofer. l.c. 

3 As was assumed by Uhlenbeck, Worterbuch, p. 229. 

4 But see R. Ferrari, in Rendiconti 1st. Lombardo, 88 (1955), p. 18 f. and L. Lombardo, 
ibidem 91, p. 253 f. 

5 Hence also the well-known distrust on the part of those philologists who hold aloof 27L 
from linguistic studies. See e.g. H. Oldenberg, Vedaforschung, Stuttgart-Berlin 1905, p. 

6 e.g. Chr. Lassen, F. Bopp, A. Weber, rejected by Chr. Bartholomae (1904). Cf. also 
Petr. Diet., s.v. agni- “fire”: perhaps from aj- “to drive” because of the mobility of fire. 

7 E. Benveniste, in B.S.L. 51, p. 15 ff. 

8 Benveniste, l.c., referring to RV. 1, 60, 4. 
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During the decades before and after the turn of the century, the main 
obvious etymologies being generally accepted and dubious hypotheses 
continuing to provide material for discussion, much energy was, not in the 
last place by Swedish scholars, 1 spent and in most cases wasted by attempts 
at explaining Sanskrit vocables, often of rare occurrence, with the help of 
theories of root variation and determination, the assumption of meta¬ 
thesis, dissimilation, contamination, shortening and other phenomena 
which, though by no means rare in well-known languages, may in tracing 
prehistoric connections easily open the door to abuse. 2 Thus usniha- “nape 
of the neck” was supposed to go back to *ugh-s-n-tgha- and connected 
with Gr. au^f]v “neck”; kustha- “dewclaw” (?) was connected with Gr. 
xucttu; “bladder”, etc. 

Strange to say authors did not even shrink from explaining by far¬ 
fetched subtleties names of indigenous plants and animals, such as e.g. 
Hbuja- "creeping plant” ; 3 pippala- “(berry of the) ficus religiosa” ; 4 camara- 
“bos grunniens” ; 5 6 palasa- which means “leaf” as well as “the blossom of 
the butea frondosa” was put into connection with Lat. pledere 6 “to plait, 
braid”; phand- "froth, scum” with Lithuanian pilti “to pour”. 7 Some 
names of birds are onomatopoeias rather than genetically related to Ger¬ 
man or Slavonic words. 8 9 Suggestions which are not formally as well as 
semantically flawless cannot generally speaking be regarded as convinc¬ 
ing® : the assumption that one and the same root *k u el- diverged in Indo- 
Iranian to produce car- “to move, go” (this meaning is not complete) and 
kr- “to do, make” 10 does not, for instance, conform to this requirement. 
Words for plants, seeds and their products were often transformed and 
adapted in contravention of normal sound rules so that even at first sight 
plausible etymologies are not rarely fallacious. We should therefore note 


1 See e.g. some publications by K. F. Johansson (in I.F. 8, p. 160 ff.; 12, p. 112 ff.; 14, 
p. 265 ff.; 34, p. 235 ff.); J. Charpentier, in K.Z. 40 (1907), p. 425 ff.; 46 (1914), p. 25 ff.; 
H. Petersson, in I.F. 34 (1914/15), p. 222 ff.; Uhlenbeck, Worterbuch. 

2 This is not to say that these abortive studies never contained useful remarks or valua¬ 
ble collections of facts. Thus Johansson’s article on nepatliya- (Uppsala Univ. Arsskrift, 
1927, p. 1-50) merits attention because of a number of interesting observations on the 
prefix ni-. 

3 After several unsuccessful suggestions (e.g. Lat. Idbrusca "the wild vine”) P. Tedesco, 
in J.A.O.S. 67, p. 88 (ingeniously but unacceptably: [lijbuja-: (pari)bhuj- “to embrace”). 

4 Walde-Pokorny, Worterbuch, II, p. 127. 

5 e.g. with Engl, kind ! 

6 Cf. Uhlenbeck, Worterbuch, p. 160. 

7 J. Scheftelowitz, in K.Z. 53, p. 250. 

8 As was assumed by Petersson, K.Z. 46, p. 128 ff. and others. 

9 e.g. laksa- “stake”: Gr. Xayo? “allotted portion" (Thieme, in K.Z. 69, p.211). See 
Benveniste, in B.S.L. 51, p. 14 ff. 

10 Burrow, Sanskrit language, p. 324. 
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with reserve ingenious attempts at establishing an I.E. etymology for e.g. 
sarsdpa- “mustard” with the original meaning: “of the flavour of salt” (cf. 
Lat. sal “salt” and sapere “to taste”). 1 

A reconsideration of the character and structure of a grammatical form 
may lead to the rejection of a commonly accepted, or to higher apprecia¬ 
tion of a discarded, etymology. Thus the possibility of a connection be¬ 
tween abhi-dasati “to nurse inimical feelings against somebody, to aim at 
somebody as an enemy” and Gr. Stjco “to find” 2 was again taken into ac¬ 
count when the current explanation of the Indian verb as a denominative 
of dasa- “slave, enemy” 3 appeared to be incorrect, this verb—which occurs 
almost exclusively in subordinate clauses—originally being rather a pet¬ 
rified -s-aorist of a root da- which already in the Fgveda was re-interpreted 
as an indicative. 4 

In other cases traditional etymologies underwent a partial modifica¬ 
tion : atman- “principle of life, kernel of the personality” is also nowadays 
connected with German ateni “breath” etc. but no longer with aniti “he 
breathes”; more recent attempts at tracing its origin 5 are not however 
more convincing. 

The disentanglement of more or less identical forms and the establish¬ 
ment of their etymologies or their subsumption under definite roots on the 
strength of a more accurate determination of their meanings has in the 
last decades been another object for reconsideration. The handbooks not 
rarely combine what is to be separated and confound forms of different 
origin. This confusion is often fostered In 7 a tendency, proper to many 
etymologists, to collect under one and the same root—which then is as¬ 
sumed to express a very vague meaning and to admit of being manifoldly 
varied or extended—as many words as seems possible. Cases are indeed 
not rare in which forms traditionally recorded in our Sanskrit dictionaries 
under one entry were, in the course of time, shown to belong to two differ¬ 
ent word families. 6 Thus the root present ddti “he mows” and the always 


1 Wiist, PHMA, 2 (1956), p. 59 ff.; Thieme, in Z.D.M.G. 111, p. 106 if. 

2 Proposed by De Saussure, Mcmoire, p. 173. 

3 Pokorny, Worterbuch, p. 217; Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, I, p. 38. 

4 J. Narten, in K.Z. 78, p. 56 ff. 

5 See e.g. Thumb-Hauschild, Handbuch, II, p. 182. 

6 Sometimes a semantic bridge may with more or less probability be built between two 
homonymous Vedic roots which were traditionally regarded as identical: cf. K. Hoffmann, 
in K.Z. 83, p. 193 ff. on am- “to take hold of" and am- "to swear”. Homonymy in verbal 
roots was of course a recognized phenomenon when the various meanings are obviously 
distinct. Instead of a traditionally assumed piparti (root pf-) “to fill”—a homonym of 
piparti "to bring over”—only the 3 rd sing. impf. med. apiprata: pra- (cf. tisthati : sthd-) is 
from the historical point of view interesting (J. Narten, in Studia classica et orientalia- 

A. Pagliaro, III, Roma 1969, p. 139 ff.). 
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compound (ava) dyati “he divides, cuts off” with the root aorist av&dit 
should be disunited and regarded as belonging to two different roots da-, 
the former being, in the Veda, limited to the present, the other constituting 
an ‘aorist root’. 1 There are two ranges of meaning, viz. "to sing, celebrate” 
and “to honour, welcome”, which, though mixed up in the dictionaries un¬ 
der one root gf-, really belong to two different roots, the former producing 
a verbal adjective girnd-, the latter an adjective gurta- (cf. Lat. gratus) ; 2 
we now distinguish math- “to rob” from ma(n)th- “to whirl” ; 3 jambh- “to 
open the jaws wide in order to snap at ...” from jambh- “to crush”; 4 spr- 
“to win, obtain” from spr- "to release, extricate” ; 5 pra sisarti “he reaches 
out” (object the arms) may with Latin pro-slro “I put out” (the tongue) 
belong to a root *ser- “to extend, reach out etc.”. 6 Not all suggestions 
were however generally approved, 7 but it is strange that the word group 
represented by ddmyati “he is tamed etc.”—which in former times must 
have implied the idea of rigorous subjection—should almost up to the 
present day 8 have been considered “an ancient branch” of the root for 
“building” *dem-, an identification which indeed is beyond any accept¬ 
ability, notwithstanding English domestic and domesticate, 9 A good exam¬ 
ple of a word group about which opinions have long been divided 10 is rdj-, 
rdjan- “king”; rdsti “he reigns”; rajati “he reigns, governs; is illustrious, 
shines”; the latter verb was often taken to represent two roots, but in 
consideration of the close association between splendour or illustriousness 
and kingship “to shine” is rather an Indian semantic development. 11 

1 Narten, Sigmatische Aoriste, p. 138; Verb, p. 130; against the Petersburg Dictionary, 
III, p. 577 ff.; Whitney, Roots, p. 72; Buck, Selected synonyms, p. 507; Mayrhofer, Wor- 
terbuch, II, p. 31 etc. If two or three verbs are semantically related, ‘Formiiberschnei- 
dungen’ may present serious difficulties (Narten, in M.S.S. 14, p. 39 ff.). 

2 T. Burrow, in B.S.O.A.S. 20 (1957), p. 133 ff. 

3 Narten, in I.I.J. 4, p. 121 ff. 

4 Narten, in K.Z. 79 (1965), p. 255 f. 

5 J. Wackernagel, in K.Z. 67 (1942), p. 176. 

6 Gonda, in Mnemosyne 1938, p. 169; otherwise Thieme, in Z.D.M.G. in, p. in not 
quoting Gonda. 

7 See e.g. Burrow, in J.R.A.S. 1956, p. 191 ff. on lubh-) F. B. J. Kuiper, in Z.I.I. 8, p. 251 
ff. on day ate "he destroys” and day ale "he divides” (?) and compare Mayrhofer, Worter- 
buch, s. v. mdmhate, vanoti, vdrnah; for interesting complications (mriidti “crushes” and 
mrnati "seizes”) ibidem, II, p. 672 f.; for minati “exchanges” and mindti “damages” 
ibidem, II, p. 636. 

8 See e.g. Walde-Pokorny, Worterbuch, I, p. 788; but compare Benveniste, in B.S.L. 51, 
p. 15 ff. 

9 I also refer to Burrow, Skt. lubh- “to disturb”, in J.R.A.S. 1956, p. 191 ff., drawing 
attention also to the similarity in meaning of the roots lubh- “to disturb”, yup- and lup-, 
and to W. P. Schmid, in I.F. 62, p. 219, distinguishing yd "to request" from yd- “to go”.For 
the relation between tpsati “to wish to obtain” and dpnoti “to obtain” see P. Kretschmer, in 
K.Z. 31, p. 380; M. Leumann, Morphol. Neuerungen, p. 47; S. Insler, in I.F. 73, p. 57 ff. 

10 In other cases the discussion continues; see e.g. Strunk, Nasalprasentien, p. 112 ff. and 
Narten, Verb, p. 132 ff. on strndti etc. 

11 Gonda, in K.Z. 73, p. 164 f. 
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Attention was for instance drawn to the occurrence of words belonging 
to the same semantic field and associated with each other by rhyme (is 
bhagala- “skull” a transformation of another word under the influence of 
the synonymous kapdla-?; indu- “drop”, bindu- and vindu- “drop, spot”) 
whatever their mutual relation—recent attempts at explaining the longer 
forms as prehistoric compounds *b-indu- < *p-indu-, p- being the weak 
grade of dp-, ap- “water” 1 2 are however likely to carry us back to the in¬ 
fancy of comparative linguistics—; to the possibility of homonyms be¬ 
coming one word: pdtra- “receptacle” and pdtra- “goblet” ; a to contamina¬ 
tions or transformations under the influence of similar words: 3 4 rambh-, 
skambh-, stambh- may have produced darnbh- beside dabh- “to injure”; to 
retrograde derivation: sura- “god” formed from astir a- in the sense of 
“opponent of the gods” (popular etymology) f to the probability of 
haplology: madugha- “a definite sweet herb” <( madhudugha- “yielding 
sweetness”; or of reduplicative formations: dadhi- “thick sour milk” may 
belong to dhayati “he sucks, drinks”; papa- “evil”, if related to pamdn- 
and this may be taken to mean “bringer or bearer of evil” (in the texts it 
appears as “a skin-disease”): cf. Gr. TrTjfra “misery”. The possibility of 
adaptation by way of ‘popular etymology’, often not recognized in former 
days, and of onomatopoeia etc. interferes with serious attempts at tracing 
origins: asvattha- “ficus religiosa” with asva- “horse” and stha- “stand” is 
rather an adaptation of a non-Aryan word; 5 bheka- “frog”; dundublri- 
“kettle-drum” 6 are, or may be, cases of onomatopoeia. Puzzling questions 7 
as to the possibility of ‘Elementarverwandtschaft’, fortuitous similarity or 
the possibility of (prehistoric) borrowing in the Indo-Iranian period can¬ 
not detain us here. 

A more correct statement of the meaning of a word may add to the 
probability of an etymology provisionally adopted by former authors: 
api-vat-, according to the Petersburg Dictionary “to understand”, rather 
means “to inspire”: 8 cf. Lat. vates “(inspired) seer, foreteller”. 9 This is 


1 Discussions XVII. Deutscher Orientalistentag, Wurzburg 1968. A similar dissection 
of a short word into a prehistoric compound suggested in the case of baka- "heron” (b-ak-a-, 
ak- being related to dksi- "eye”, hence "the bird which looks at, or into, the water”) can by 
no means be substantiated; the word may rather be considered an onomatopoeia or be 
drawn from the substratum. 

2 Otherwise: Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, II, p. 253. 

3 Narten, in M.S.S. 14, p. 39 ff. 

4 For a disputed case: Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, I, p. 371, s.v. calurdfy. 

6 Notwithstanding Uhlenbeck, Worterbuch p. 17 and others. 

6 See however Kuiper, Proto-Munda words, p. 84 ff. 

7 See e.g. Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, II, p. 540 ff. s.v. mdksd- "fly”. 

8 Thieme, in Festschrift-F. Weller, Leipzig 1954, P- 656 flf. 

9 See Uhlenbeck, Worterbuch, p. 268. 
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not to say that discussions will soon be terminated. The at first sight 
strange double meaning of naga-, “elephant” and “snake, serpent-demon”, 
becomes intelligible, if from the etymologies published in the course of 
time we choose the one which phonetically is most satisfactory, viz. 
identity with Lithuanian nuogas “naked” etc. : x it is the striking nakedness 
which both animals have in common. However, the weak point is the 
absence of the meaning “(the) naked (one)” in India, where the elephant 
must have been given this name. 

That the etymology of a word, if we have the option between two 
possibilities, should be in harmony with a striking characteristic of the 
object or idea denoted was the implication of an argument 1 2 in favour of 
the connection of ghrta- “ghee, sacrificial butter” with gharmd- “glow, 
heat” (and not with jigharti “he besprinkles”) because a prolonged heat¬ 
ing is the main characteristic of the preparation of this stuff. 

The situation may present itself that two or three mutually exclusive 
etymologies are defended, the authors being agreed only upon the I.E. 
descent of the word under discussion, and the critical reviewer remaining 
unconvinced by both or all of them. Connecting ascarya- “rare, curious, 
marvellous; wonder” with Old Icelandic skars “giantess” 3 4 is for semantical 
reasons beyond acceptability; deriving it from an otherwise, strictly 
speaking, unknown interjection of astonishment ah which may have exist¬ 
ed in colloquial speech and the root car - 11 as “ein Tun, zu dem man ah 
ausruft” 5 dispatches too lightly the complete absence of the verbal com¬ 
bination ah car- in our texts and a fortiori of its occurrence in syntactic 
constructions which would produce this ascarya- ; supposing its (unattest¬ 
ed) original sense to have been "over which one must stumble (in order to 
find it)” and its root skhal- “to stumble”, or rather a North-Western 
form *skhar -, 6 does not inspire confidence because there are no parallels 
for the variation or transition kh/c and a verb a-skhal- “to stumble at” 
has not been found. Although an etymology, if not evident at first sight, 
is a matter of a certain degree of probability, an accumulation of mere 
possibilities (among which the semantic shift) does not carry us any 
further.—For the untranslatable term vrata- “order, mode or form of life 
(in accordance with socio-religious norms), fixed and regular behaviour, 
observance, vow, function etc.” even nine or ten different etymologies 

1 See e.g. Walde-Pokorny, Worterbuch, II, p. 339; Thieme, in K.Z. 78, p. 178. 

2 Charpentier, in M.O. 18, p. 42 ff. 

3 Walde-Pokorny, Worterbuch, I, p. 518. 

4 Cf. Panini, 6, 1, 147. 

3 Wackernagel-Debrunner, Grammatik, II, 2, p. 829; Kuiper, in I.I.J. 5 (1961), p. 136 ff. 

6 Thieme, in K.Z, 78 (1963), p. 104 ff. 
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were proposed: vr- “to choose”, vr- “to obstruct, surround, cover”, I.E. 
*uer- “to speak”, I.E. *uert- “to turn, revolve”, a root for “being powerful” 
etc., none of them carrying conviction. 1 —Words of disputed and obscure 
origin have always elicited bold or uncritical guesses, but we had better 
completely reject such recent phonetically unacceptable combinations as, 
for instance, that of dtka- “garment” with Gr. aaxoq “skin” (both words 
deriving from ajd- “he-goat”) 2 or semantically objectionable etymologies 
based on hazardous prehistoric or historical hypotheses such as the con¬ 
nection of the above vrata- with Celtic and other words for “prince, 
dominion, be powerful”. 3 —For over a century there has been much con¬ 
troversial discussion about the word stri- “woman”. In view of jani-tr-i- 
“mother” (Lat. genetnx)^ it seemed reasonable to look for a similar deriva¬ 
tion : hence the suggestion to connect it with sit- “to bring forth” and to 
assume syncope of the root vowel. 4 As however reliable phonetic parallels 
seem, in Old Indian, to be wanting 5 and the identity of one single sound 
(viz. the s) is a weak foundation to rely upon we had better be sceptical. 

Attempts at establishing, by means of supposed deviations of sound 
laws, original meanings of the Indian representants of more or less wide¬ 
spread I.E. words such as yitvan- “youth”, which has nothing to do with 
javate “he hurries on, is quick”, 6 are on the other hand completely anti¬ 
quated. In many cases we should for the time being be content with some 
probable or potential cognates in other I.E. languages without stressing 
the necessity of establishing formal identity or unambiguous root associ¬ 
ation ( paldva - “chaff, husk”: Russian polova “chaff” etc.) or with the 
conclusion that an Indian and another I.E. word are seemingly, not really, 
identical. 7 

The occurrence, in the Veda, of ‘Prakritisms’ of common usage being 
not beyond possibility, panate "he barters, buys” has been explained as a 
Middle Indian form of a thematized nasal present *pr-nd-ti (cf. Lithuanian 
pelnas “earnings, gains”). When metri causa to be read dissyllabically 
duhitd “daughter” may probably be replaced by the (hypocoristically) 


1 H. P. Schmidt, Vedisch vrata und awestisch urvata, Hamburg 1958, p. 7 ff.; 146; 
Thieme, in I.I.J. 3 (1959), p. 150; Wiist, PHMA, 7 (1961), p. 66 ff.; the same, in A.L.B. 25 
(1961), p. 414 ff.; V. M. Apte, in B.D.C.R.I. 3, p. 407 ff.; P. V. Kane, in J.B.B.R.A.S. 29, 
1 ff. 

2 e.g. F. Specht, in K.Z. 66, p. 220; Thieme, quoted by Mayrhofer, Wortcrbuch, I, p. 27. 
For another improbable attempt: Wiist, PHMA, 4, p. 59 ff. 

3 Wiist, o.c., p. 68 ff. 

4 A. F. Pott, Etymologische Forschungen, *11, p. T323; V. Pisani, in K.Z. 71 (1954), P- 

241.; O. Szemerenyi, Syncope in Greek and Indo-European, Naples rg64, p. 398 f. 

6 Mayrhofer, in K.Z. 72, p. 118 f. 

6 As was believed by A. Weber in Festgruss-R. von Roth, Stuttgart 1893, p. r3i ff. 

7 See e.g. Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, II, p. 349. 
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shortened Middle Indian dhita . 1 The jj in bhrjjati “he roasts” may in this 
colloquial term be explained as Middle Indian for -jy-. The advocate of a 
Prakritism will sometimes throw doubt upon a traditional explanation: 
anjasa- “quickly”, long considered the instrumental of anjas- “ointment” 
(lit. "smoothly”), was also connected with (abhi-) rnj- “to hasten to¬ 
wards” (r y a in Prakrit). 2 The importance of the Prakrit elements was, 
however, more than once exaggerated, or upheld by too superficial 3 or 
complicated hypotheses, especially in the decades immediately before a 
more correct evaluation of the substratum gained ground. 4 Nowadays 
scholars have justified scruples about deriving 5 pant- “hand” from *parni- 
(cf. Gr. -a/.aiiTi “palm of the hand”). A more recent explanation of mdlci- 
“ wreath, garland” as a Middle Indian development from *v(a)rtman-\ 
vrt- “to turn round” 6 is indeed much less probable than the supposition 
of a foreign (Dravidian) origin. The adjective banda- “maimed” can hardly 
be a Prakritism instead of vrddlia- “cut off”. 7 It was moreover argued 
that seeming Prakritisms such as instances of cerebralization or aspiration 
could also, or rather, be regarded as due to non-Indo-Aryan origin. 8 In 
other cases two advocates of Prakrit influence disagree with regard to the 
solutions propounded: however, for pinda- “globe, clod, lump” neither 
*pim?da- “crushed” nor *pimsta- “formed” can convincingly be considered 
the source. 

Not rarely an inherited term does not occur outside Indo-Iranian, its 
ultimate origin being obscure or disputed: bhisaj- “physician”; bhesaja- 
“medicine”: Av. baesaza- “medicine”; parsu- “rib, curved knife”: Av. 
pardsu- “rib”; mastiska- “brain” ; 9 karna- “ear” ; 10 vrksa- "tree”; tvaks- 
“to display energy, create”. Complications are not however absent: lapati 
“he chatters”, while doubtless related to a widespread Iranian group 
{rap-, lap-), may also be connected with ‘Schallwurzeln’ {*lep-, *rep-) in 

1 H. Ltiders, in K.Z. 49, p. 245 f.; Debrunner, Nachtrage, I, p. 37. See J. Bloch, in Donum 
natalicium Schrijnen, Nijmegen-Utrecht 1929, p. 369 f. on muhitr “suddenly” and pvdcluh 
“forth”. 

2 See Debrunner, Nachtrage, I, p. 7; S. Insler, in K.Z. 82, p. 1 ff. 

3 See e.g. Kuiper, in Festschrift-Debrunner, Bern 1954, P- 2 4& ff. on stlidnu- “branchless 
trunk or stem”. 

4 See e.g. K. F. Johansson, in I.F. 8 (1898), p. 160 ff.; J. Charpentier, in M.O. 1 (1906), p. 
17 ff.; 6, p. 47 ff.; 13, p. 1 ff. For very uncertain attempts to explain difficult Vedic words 
as belonging to a popular vocabulary surviving in modern Indian languages: V. S. Agra- 
wala, in I.L. 21, p. 1 ff. 

5 With Wackernagel, Grammatik, I, p. 45; Uhlenbeck, Worterbuch, p. 162. Compare 
e.g. also Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, s.v. punya-. 

6 P. Tedesco, in J.A.O.S. 67, p. 85 ff. 

7 Tedesco, in J.A.O.S. 65, p. 86. 

8 See e.g. Kuiper, in I.L. 1958 (R. L. Turner Jub. Vol.), p. 349 ff. 

9 For speculations concerning more remote cognates: J. Charpentier, in K.Z. 46, p. 35 ff. 

10 Burrow’s Dravidian etymology (in B.S.O.A.S. 11, p. 335) is not convincing. 
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other languages. In the course of the XX th century our knowledge of 
Iranian has considerably progressed by the discovery of some Middle 
Iranian languages, the publication of new material 1 and the exploration of 
living idioms in the frontier regions (Afghanistan etc.). The language of 
the Veda being closely associated with the ancient Iranian idioms the 
discovery and study of hitherto unknown Iranian material contributed to 
the advancement of the study of Indo-Iranian relationship and—improb¬ 
able etymologizing apart—of part of the Vedic vocabulary by setting the 
new Iranian data beside the large mass of documents of the Vedic tra¬ 
dition. 2 However, identifying a Vedic hapax of more or less uncertain 
meaning with a set of resemblant Iranian forms remains a risky enter¬ 
prise. 3 

Nevertheless, Middle Iranian data have been adduced to decide vexed 
questions, for instance as to whether anvartitd in RV. 10, 109, 2 should 
derive from vt- or vrt- ; Middle Persian Turfan and Zoroastrian Pahlavi 
now appear to point to the former possibility, furnishing also evidence for 
the general sense “to press (upon)”; 4 however, an examination of the 
texts shows that the root rt- is rather to be regarded as meaning “to con¬ 
test, challenge” and as having developed in India. The disputed garut- 
“wing (of a bird)”, sometimes regarded as a cognate, by way of meta¬ 
thesis ( < * (p)tarug-), of Gr. 7rrepui; “wing”, may contain a root *(z)gar- 
which is represented in Pasto, Sogdian and Ossetic to express the idea of 
"quickness”. 5 Iranists should however realize the full extent of the intric¬ 
acies which on the Indian side are far from rare and negligible. Sometimes 
the relations between two Vedic words—e.g. prsti- “rib” and prstha- 
“back”—turn out obscure in consequence of an etymological puzzle: the 
Avestan equivalent of prsti- means “back”. There are more curious seman¬ 
tic bifurcations awaiting a final solution: bar his- “bed of sacrificial grass” 
is as to its form identical with Av. bardzis- “cushion”, but has its ritual 
sense in common with Av. bardsman-, 6 

In some cases the progress of research leads us to reconsider an ‘Iranian 


1 This new knowledge is largely derived from many texts in the languages of the Sakas, 
the manuscripts from Turfan and Sogdiana, and the Parthian books from Chinese Tur¬ 
kestan. 

2 See also Bailey, in I.L. 16, p. 114. 

3 Compare Bailey, in Felicitation volume-S. K. Belvalkar, Benares 1957, P- 1 f- on ra- 
phita- (RV. 10, 117, 2) translated by "miserable” and Iranian raf- “to attack” and the same, 
in Sino-Indian studies, 5 (1957), P- 9 f- {rtip-). 

4 H. W. Bailey, in A.B.O.R.I. 48-49 (1968), p. 71 ff. whose conclusions are combatted by 
I. Kuhn, in M.S.S. 28, p. 89 ff. 

5 Bailey, in A.L.B. 31-32 (1967-68), p. 8 ff. For dpsas- (translated “projecting part of the 
body” and “injury”) the same, in Studia-A. Pagliaro, I, Rome 1969, p. 137 ff. 

6 See also Thieme, in Z.D.M.G. 107, p. 72. 
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solution’. Ancient and modern exegetes were embarrassed by a few places 
in the Rgveda (i, 98, 2; 3, 49, 4; 7, 5, 2) where the meaning of the verbal 
adjective prsta- deviates from the usual sense of the verb prcchati, viz. 
“to ask”. Although translations such as “desired” (“gesucht”) 1 were pro¬ 
posed to save the unity of the word-base, a more satisfactory interpreta¬ 
tion seemed to be “strengthened” which would point to an etymological 
connection with prksa-, if this adjective, now translated by “spotted”, 
now by “swift”, then again by “bringing food”, may be rendered by 
"strong”. 2 The etymological connection proposed, in reliance on this 
meaning, with Av. frasa- “strong, invigorated” 3 was however shown to 
meet with a difficulty on the Old Persian side, 4 and, if one would consider 5 
the adjective prksa- etc. to constitute an enlargement with -s- of prc- “to 
fill, overwhelm with, shower upon, give lavishly” and to express the sense 
of “abundant, giving lavishly”, a suitable internal interpretation may be 
provided. 

From the middle of the period surveyed (1899) dates Uhlenbeck’s Kurz- 
gefasstes etymologisches Worterbuch which, beside 6 J. Leumann’s com¬ 
pilations of the vowels and the letters a - ju, 7 was long to remain the only 
repository of information on this province of Indian linguistics, useful to 
a point, but too concise, defective from the beginning 8 and after a few 
decades antiquated. 

Things took a turn, with a prospect of greater success, when in the 
twenties the interest in the languages superseded by the Indo-Aryans in¬ 
creased and their relations with the present-day non-Aryan linguistic 
stock which must have been of the same kin came to be more systematical¬ 
ly investigated. 9 It is true that there had been pioneers: as early as 1856 
and 1875 Caldwell 10 argued already in favour of the possibility of the Dra- 

1 Grassmann, Worterbuch; Geldner (but with an inconsistency which is not rare in his 
translations, 7, 5, 2 “erstarkt”). 

2 Mayrhofer, WSrterbuch, II, p. 328. 

3 Bailey, in T.P.S. 1953, p. 21 ff.; 1956, p. 102 f. 

4 J. Gershevitch, The Avestan hymn to Mithra, Cambridge 1959, p. 224 (cf. p. 233). 

6 With Renou, iStudes, p. 67 f. 

6 There was a brief synopsis radicum in Bopp’s Glossarium sanscritum (1830) to supply 
some (partly incorrect) etymological information. 

7 J. Leumann, Etymologisches Worterbuch der Sanskritsprache, I, Thesis Strassburg 
1893; new and enlarged Leipzig 1907. 

8 Many I.E. etymologies entered were then already very dubious; the Old Iranian data 
were very incompletely utilized, the special literature not exhaustively exploited. 

9 C. Regamey, Bibliographie analytique des travaux relatifs aux elements anaryens dans 
la civilisation et les langues de l’lnde, B.E.F.E.O. 34 (1935), p. 429 ff. (up to 1934); M. 
B. Emeneau, Linguistic prehistory of India, Proc. Am. Phil. Soc. 98 (1954), p. 282 ff.; 
Mayrhofer, Neue Literatur zu den Substraten im Altindischen, in Arch. Or. 17-18, p. 367 ff. 

10 R. Caldwell, A comparative grammar of the Dravidian or South-Indian family of 
languages, London 1856, 2 i 875, 2 p. 56 ff. Wholly untenable views were pronounced by 
P. T. Srinivas Iyengar, in Anthropos, 9 (1914), p. 1 ff. 
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vidian origin of some elements of the Sanskrit vocabulary, incorrectly 
ascribing, however, other resemblances to the “original unity of Dravidian 
and Indo-European languages”. It soon became clear 1 that we are con¬ 
fronted here with a very intricate and almost illimitable complex of 
problems, not only because of the fact that borrowings may in the course 
of time become unrecognizable but also because there has been an in¬ 
flux of Sanskrit words in the Dravidian languages which was likewise sub¬ 
jected to sweeping changes and processes of adaptation. Anyhow, in¬ 
sufficient knowledge of historical phonetics on the Dravidian side, in¬ 
completeness of the dictionaries available and inaccuracy or arbitrariness 
in semantic questions has often led to untenable assumptions. 2 The pio¬ 
neers in this field were liable to overlook that the examination of one or 
two Dravidian languages does not suffice to identify a form hypothetically 
ascribed to prehistoric Dravidian or to an unknown proto-historic Dravi¬ 
dian tongue as the source of a Vedic word. Yet the Dravidian origin of 
several Vedic words has been convincingly established: 3 vrihi- “rice”; 4 
kundd- “pitcher”; kundala- “earring”; uliikhala- “mortar”. 5 Although part 
of the active period of borrowing from Dravidian seems to have coincided 
with the composition of many younger Vedic works, the number of Rgve- 
dic words admittedly deriving from that source is rather small. 6 In any 
case the Dravidisms in the Veda attest the presence of Dravidians in 
many regions of North-India at that period. Among them are also crucial 
problems of previous Indo-European etymological research such as e.g. 
anala- “fire”. 7 

For the time being we must however not rarely be content with the 
statement that a word cannot reasonably be considered Indo-European 
and may be Dravidian: jata- "matted hair”; palaU- “stalk, straw”; that 
the assumption of a Prakritism is less improbable than that of a Dravidian 
origin: pathati “he recites”; or that the origin of a word is Dravidian 
(nagara - “town”, in Drav. nakar, nagaru) rather than I.E. (ger- “come 
together”: Gr. dyopd “assembly, market-place” etc.). Or the hypothesis of 
Dravidian origin, though more probable, does not remove all causes of 
objection: kula- “race, family” (Dravidian rather than the traditional 

1 H. Gundert, Die dravidischen Elemente im Sanskrit, Z.D.M.G. 23 (1869), p. 517 if. 

2 See also F. Kittel, in Festgruss-R. v. Roth, Stuttgart 1893, p. 131 if. 

3 See also S. Konow, Linguistic survey of India, IV (1906), p. 277 ff.; Mayrhofer, in 
Arch. Or. 18 (1950), p. 367 if. 

4 E. H. Tuttle, in J.A.O.S. 47 (1927), p. 263 if.; otherwise J. Bloch, in Etudes asiatiques 
(Ecole fr. Extreme-Orient, Hanoi), 1925, 1 , p. 37 ff. 

6 For a far-fetched I.E. guess: Wiist, PHMA, 2, p. 47 if. 

“ Not all cases mentioned by Burrow, Sanskrit language, p. 386 are beyond dispute. 

7 F. O. Schrader, in K.Z. 56 (1929), p. 125 ff. (cf. Tamil anal “fire”), not < “insatiable” 
(cf. Gr. ocvaXroi; “insatiate”), or deriving from an- "to breathe”. 


Handbuch der Orientalistik, Abt. II, Bd I 
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connection with Gr. xsXoq in the sense of “troop, squadron”). 1 The at 
first sight plausible explanation of mataci- “locust” 2 as representing the 
Dravidian midice etc. 3 becomes questionable, or at least complicated by 
the occurrence of words of similar form in Iranian languages (e.g. Av. 
mdbcv/fi-). Here other possibilities may occur to us: names of small animals 
of typical, individual character, belonging to ‘primitive’ spheres of life are 
often, irrespective of ethnic or cultural boundaries, similar and formed, 
reformed or adapted under the influence of popular and affective pro¬ 
cesses; names of migrating insects are moreover apt to become inter¬ 
national or to join in a “ Kulturwort-Wanderung unbestimmter Richtung” , 4 

Sylvain Levi 5 must be given credit for drawing attention to names of 
peoples and countries occurring in regions which in older times may have 
been inhabited by peoples of Austro-Asiatic tongue, which while often 
occurring in pairs (Anga: Vanger, Pulinda : Kulinda) do not admit of 
Aryan or Dravidian etymologies. Considered as Austric these words may 
be analyzed as containing identical bases combining with different pre¬ 
fixes; the double forms may be due to originally dialectic or ethnic dif¬ 
ferentiation. Attention was, likewise in and after the twenties, drawn also 
to some interesting plant names. An instructive instance is furnished by 
the word for the ficus glomerata and its fruit, udumbdra-, which is com¬ 
mon since the brahmanas. I.E. explanations, though attempted, 8 are for 
reasons of botanical geography improbable, and a satisfactory Austro- 
Asiatic etymology 7 is possible: the fruits of this ficus being ovoid and very 
rich in seeds resembles the gourd (Skt. tumba-). Both words, as well as 
godumba- “water-melon”, may therefore be expected to derive from the 
same source meaning either “ovoid, round” or “full of seeds”. This source 
seems to survive in Austro-Asiatic words such as dub, dumka, dimbu ex¬ 
pressing ideas such as “roundish, swollen, oval (of fruit), cucumis etc.” 8 
Other Vedic words which with reasonable plausibility may have been 
drawn from the Austric substratum are: balbaja- “a species of coarse 
grass” (if to be connected with baja- “a definite herb”) and kubara- “curv¬ 
ed rail on a carriage”. Even if no Austric parallel has been found, the very 

1 Burrow, in B.S.O.A.S. n, p. 139. 

2 G. A. Jacob, in J.R.A.S. 1911, p. 510. 

3 K. B. Pathak, in I.A. 42 (1913), p. 235 and many others. 

4 Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, II, p. 554. 

5 S. Levi, in J.A. 203 (1923), p. 1 ff. This article was, together with J. Bloch’s article on 
Sanskrit and Dravidian, in M.S.L. 25, p. 1 ff., and contributions by J. Przyluski, translated 
into English by P. Ch. Bagchi, Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India, Calcutta 1929. 

6 Petersson, in I.F. 34, p. 229 f. 

7 After Przyluski’s ingenious but methodically immature speculations (in J.A. 208 (1926, 
I), p. 1 ff.) Kuiper, Proto-Munda words, p. 23 ff. 

8 Kuiper, o.c., p. 24. 
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form, structure and meaning of a word may point to this—or in any case 
to a non-I.E.—origin: (tumbara-, tumbaru-) tumburu- “coriander”; tra- 
pusa- “gourd” (with -us-, not -us-), and generally words containing the l 
which in the Rgveda is rare. 

The well-known fact that borrowed words are not infrequently received 
in more than one form shows itself here also. Thus sarvari- “(the star- 
spangled) night" belongs to a group of forms expressing the idea “spotted, 
variegated”: sabala-, kabara-, karbara-, karbura- etc. The very variation 
and the impossibility of reducing these variants to one and the same origi¬ 
nal form by the assumption of dissimilation etc. point to foreign origin. 1 
In many cases the types of this variation were moreover explained from 
a peculiarity of the languages which have been the source of the borrow¬ 
ings. 2 Since prefixation like initial nasalization of the word base is charac¬ 
teristic of the Austric languages, kuranga- “antelope” and saranga- or 
saranga- “dappled, spotted” are regarded as ultimately related. 3 Inciden¬ 
tally such variation may however be due to the word’s being under a re¬ 
ligious or ill-omened tabu. 4 

As already observed words of unknown origin which play an important 
part in the history of Indian culture—intelligibly, but often fruitlessly— 
continue to fascinate those who have a bent for speculative thought. It is 
not clear why for instance an I.E. descent should “in principle be credi¬ 
ble” 5 in a case such as linga- “mark, sign, characteristic, (the male) sexual 
organ” and “Siva’s emblem” : 6 the etymologies proposed 7 are for phonetic 
or semantic reasons far from convincing, to say nothing of the far-fetched 
supposition that the word developed from nyanga- “mark; sign” (weak 
grade of the vowel and a prakritic ny L). a An attempt to explain it from 
an Austric source was believed to offend too much against semantics to 
carry conviction; 9 if however the meaning “sexual organ”, which occurs 
later than “mark”, might be assumed to have existed at an early date 
outside those texts which are known to us the association with l&ngala- 
“plough” etc. and hence the hypothesis of an Austric origin are in them¬ 
selves semantically admissible, because the conception of the primitive 

1 Cf. also Kuiper, in A.O. 16, p. 306. 

2 Przyluski, in B.S.L. 30 (1930), p. 196 if. 

3 Compare also the remarks made by Kuiper, in Festschrift-Debrunner, p. 241 ff. on 
kaparda- “braided and knotted (matted) hair”. 

4 See e.g. Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, s.v. mandukah. 

5 Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, III, p. roi. 

6 It should be noticed that some important ‘meanings’ are usually left out of account. 

7 e.g. by Fick, Worterbuch, I 4 , p. 305; Uhlenbeck, Worterbuch, p. 261: Gothic leik, Old 
Engl, lie “body” etc. 

8 Burrow, in Sarupa-Bharatl, L. Sarup Mem. Vol., Hoshiarpur 1954, P- 9 £ 

9 Cf. also Kuiper in A.O. r6, Leiden 193S, p. 307. 
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plough as a phallus is well known . 1 Then however the relation between the 
two above acceptations must be “sexual organ” ) “characteristic mark” 
and the fact is overlooked that the second l in langala-, which probably 
is Austric, can no longer be regarded as a suffixal element . 2 

In other cases the I.E. origin of a word, though probable, confronts us 
with more or less serious difficulties which sometimes led to seeking the 
solution in other vocabularies: pasana- “stone”; or the inducement to 
discover a non-I.E. origin may lie in a negative criterion: the striking 
rarity of the I.E. b has for instance been a reason for doubting the I.E. 
relation of bala- “force ”. 3 

In a considerable number of cases scholars whilst agreeing about the 
non-Indo-European character of a word 4 are at variance with regard to 
the question as to which substratum it should be ascribed: pundarlka- 
"white lotus-flower” was because of its white colour associated with 
Austro-Asiatic, because of its growing in water with Dravidian words ; 5 * 
other instances are: musala- “pestle”; mayura- "peacock”. Many words or 
word-groups are so widespread in both language families that it is on the 
evidence now available practically impossible to decide where they orig¬ 
inated. It is not surprising that semantic and etymological obscurity is 
comparatively frequent among those words which are only once or twice 
recorded: pharvara-p tarda- “a kind of bird or insect”; bekandta -; 7 bas- 
kaya- “one year old” (?). 

There are instances where the analysis of a word as well as its origin may 
be explained both ways, that is to say, the word may be Indo-European, 
as well as adapted from the substratum, or where substratum etymologies 
seem to be as good as any solution hitherto proposed: ankura- “sprout, 
shoot” may be identical with Gr. ayxuXo? “curved” or belong to a Dravi¬ 
dian word family for “sprouting” ; 8 or with difficulties in both directions, 
tumula- “noisy”. More frequent are however those cases in which neither 
origin has up to the present day been made plausible: mandala- “circle, 
orb”, or proved beyond doubt: trapu- “tin”; palali- “stalk, straw”. The 


1 A. Dieterich, Mutter Erde, Leipzig *1925, p. 107 if.; 147. 

2 Kuiper, in A.O., l.c.; the same, Proto-Munda words, p. 127 f. 

3 For ball- ‘‘offering, tribute” see K. Ammer, in W.Z.K.M. 51, p. 133 ff. and Mayrhofer, 
Worterbuch, II, p. 420. 

4 For a survey and discussion of supposedly foreign elements in the vocabulary of the 
Rgveda see F. B. J. Kuiper, Rigvedic loanwords, in Festschrift-W. Kirfel, Bonn 1955, p. 
137 ff - 

5 Kuiper, Proto-Munda words, p. 91 f. (Austro-Asiatic; the same in Festschrift-Debrun- 
ner, p. 241); Burrow, in B.S.O.A.S. 12, p. 385 (Dravidian). 

• “sowing field". Burrow, Sanskrit language, p. 135, ?? 

7 Wiist, in I.L. 1958, 1 , p. 325 ff. 

3 Burrow, in B.S.O.A.S. 12, p. 366. 
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Rgvedic noun bunda- “arrow” may be quoted to illustrate a frequent 
dilemma: I.E. origin is not demonstrable and improbable because a Sans¬ 
krit b can hardly be proved to continue an I.E. b\ the assumption of a 
Prakritism 1 ( vrddha- “cut off” ) bunda- “the cut joint of a reed”) is for 
phonetical and chronological reasons unacceptable; there are vague Aus- 
tro-Asiatic possibilities. Many words were in the course of time without 
any finality even claimed for all three families, Indo-European, Dravidian 
and Austro-Asiatic: patala- "pale red”; pisaca- name of a class of demons; 
manduka- “frog”; mayura- "peacock”; kalaha- “strife, quarrel” ; 2 danda- 
“stick, staff, club”; 3 kambald- “woollen blanket”; gana- “troop”; bija- 
“seed”; phalgu- "weak, small”; ghota- “horse”; phdla- “fruit” was already 
in 1875 incorporated in the Dravidian, in 1909 in the Indo-European, in 
1948 in the Austro-Asiatic group. 

Although it may, by way of recapitulation, be said that the influence 
of the ‘pre-Aryan’ languages (i.e. of the substratum) is—especially on the 
post-Vedic stages of Indo-Aryan—considerable and that in this particular 
field of etymological research a reliable method is not only developing 
but also proving fruitful, this foreign influence is for the time being in 
many matters of detail difficult to establish or to state precisely. Often a 
foreign looking word may, as already observed, have originated in both 
substrata, or it may have been Austric in origin and borrowed through 
Dravidian or vice versa, not to mention other possibilities. Research is 
much hampered by the very structure and real or supposed variability of 
Austric words and the deplorable state of our knowledge of many non- 
Aryan languages, especially of their history. Good grammars and diction¬ 
aries, reliable preparatory work such as proper comparative study of the 
languages of the substrata, the production of internal etymological evi¬ 
dence in the Austric languages etc. are acknowledged wants; the relation 
between the Indian Austric idioms and their cognates in Further India 
has not yet been worked out. Much that has been written in this connec¬ 
tion, especially on loanwords from the Austro-Asiatic substratum, must 
therefore be regarded as tentative and even premature, the very method 
adopted being necessarily defective and provisional. 4 The very supposition 
that the present-day vocabulary of Austric languages—the development 


1 Tedesco, in Language, 22, p. 190. 

2 A certain reminiscence of Gr. jcoXacpoi; “buffet” is (like kapdla- “cup, jar”: Gr. xscpaXr) 
“head”) a mere coincidence. 

3 For a complication on the Dravidian side: M. B. Emeneau, in I.L. 1958 (Turner Jub. 
Vol. I), p. 71 ff. 

4 See e.g. A. Master, in J.R.A.S. 1949, p. 199 f.; Emeneau, in J.A.O.S. 75, p. 145 ff.; 
S. S. Bhave, in P.A.I.O.C. 20 (1962), I, p. 25 ff. 
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of which is assumed to have been comparatively slow—may enable us to 
reconstruct prehistoric forms spoken about 3000 years ago and the im¬ 
possibility of checking by means of historical data the many free variants 
of word forms taken for granted in proposing an etymology are likely to be 
sources of serious errors or uncertainty. 

It is intelligible that in this situation desperate attempts are made to 
resuscitate traditional, but rejectable, I.E. etymologies or to catch 1 at 
the new straw of for instance root dissection, which is on the verge of 
arbitrariness: the identity of danda- ((*dandra- 1 ) “stick, club”, which 
is widespread in Munda and Dravidian, and Gr. SsvSpov “tree” was de¬ 
fended again, 2 notwithstanding serious difficulties on both sides (SsvSpov 
is a secondary form for *SsvSpsfov; incongruous forms in other Indian 
languages are left out of account, comparable forms are found in Dravi¬ 
dian) ; lavana- "salt” was held to stand for *sl-avand- belonging to Lat. 
sal , 3 4 but what is the element -av ana- 1 1 Sometimes however the return to 
Indo-European seems to hold out a prospect of success. Notwithstanding 
its I.E. suffix -bha- (occurring in nouns denoting animals) gardabha- "ass” 
was, after some unsuccessful I.E. explanations, given a far-fetched Dravi¬ 
dian origin; 5 however, the ancient Indians themselves appear to have 
found the right explanation (“the crying animal”: gard- “to cry, shout” 
actually occurs; similarly, the synonymous rdsabha: ras- “to roar, yell”). 6 
There is a sufficiency of textual evidence to contest the assertion that 
sava- “dead body” is Dravidian; 7 the etymology already considered in 
the Pet. Diet. ( su- “to swell”) is more probable. 8 9 

Rightly observing that the number of indubitably I.E. words in the 
Veda, in spite of the I.E. character of its basic vocabulary, is not impres¬ 
sively large, and that the tendency to adopt non-Aryan elements, even 
if they seem to be superfluous, was increasingly active, some scholars also 
recommended the study of the relations between the Vedic Indians and 
the languages of neighbouring countries in the North, North-East and 
West.® In spite of the possibility of contact with Tibeto-Burman idioms 


1 e.g. with Wiist, in Annales Acad. Scient. Fennicae, B, 93, x (1956), p. x ff. 

2 Bailey, in T.P.S. 1952, p. 57 ff. 

3 Burrow, Sanskrit language, p. 151. 

4 For other ‘reactionary’ I.E. suppositions see Wiist, PHMA, e.g. 2, p. 32 in connection 
with the much discussed sim&umara- “delphinus gangeticus”. For a difference of opinion 
about drumbhuli- “Indra’s bow” see Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, s.v. 

5 e.g. Th. Bloch, in Worter und Sachen, 2, p. 7 ff. ( garda- = jada- “cold” (!), because it is 
the animal of Sitala, the goddess of small-pox, the adjective sitala- meaning “cool”). 

9 H. Liiders, in A.O. 13 (Leiden 1934), P- 86 ff. 

7 Thus Burrow, Sanskrit language, p. 386. 

8 G. Roth, in K.Z. 78, p. 112 ff. Cf. also Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, III, p. 253, s.v. vetasafy. 

9 See A. C. Woolner, in Asutosh Memorial Volume, Patna 1926, p. 1 ff. It is needless to 
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no evidence of influence from this side has hitherto been produced. The 
possibility of direct or indirect borrowings from prehistoric peoples in¬ 
habiting other border regions or adjacent countries is of course not to be 
precluded. As long as however the script of the Indus civilization remains 
unintelligible, 1 the language it represents is unknown and any suggestion 
of an Indus borrowing 2 a mere guess, to which one might however feel 
inclined by the existence of similar word forms for the same concept in 
Sanskrit and other languages which are not derivable from one another. 

The vexed problem presented by atharvan-, the name of the head and 
the members of a family of mythical priests, led some scholars because of 
the th as against the t in Av. dtar- “fire” with which it was connected 3 to a 
loanword hypothesis (< Av. apravan-). A more recent supposition is to 
regard the word as Indo-Iranian, preserving a base ath- identical with Av. 
aO- “terrify” and other Iranian words, so as to mean “the apotropaeist 
par excellence”, who possesses the *athar- “power of apotrope” in his 
title, which then is formed like the archaic Vedic maghd-van-, Av. maga- 
van -; Vedic rtd-van-, Av. asa-van-, Old Persian (a)rta-van-. i Some words 
with internal rs instead of rs may be of Iranian origin, e.g. brsi- “a cushion 
of twisted grass”. 

Etymological investigations are sometimes hampered by the occurrence 
or possibilities of irregular changes in the word form which tend to obscure 
its more original form. Whereas for instance the Pet. Diet., followed by 
Monier Williams, appears to have interpreted the word for “wheat” 
godhuma- literally as a compound “earth-smoke” (because of the smoke¬ 
like appearances of the pollen when raised by the wind)—others preferring 
"cow-smoke”, 5 —later on the insight gained ground that this word cannot 
be disconnected from the synonymous Av. gantuma-, N. Pers. gandum, 
to which other Iranian words, e.g. KhS. ganam < *gandama- 8 were added. 
The difference between the Indian form and the Iranian words with gan- 
has, with different degrees of improbability, been explained on the sup¬ 
position of foreign (Finno-Ugrian, 7 Semitic) origin of the name for "wheat” 

say that those languages which have been totally extinguished by the advance of Indo- 
Aryan may have been sources of borrowings which must remain unknown for ever. 

1 G. R. Hunter, The script of Harappa and Mohenjodaro, London 1934. For a new and 
noteworthy attempt: A. Parpola, S. Koskenniemi, S. Parpola and P. Aalto, Decipherment 
of the Proto-Dravidian inscriptions of the Indus civilization, Copenhagen 1969 (two 
pamphlets); very objectionable: D.Schrapel, Die Entzifferung des Yatischen, Marburg 1969. 

2 See e.g. Benveniste, in Donum natalicium Schrijnen, Nijmegen 1929, p. 371 ff.; worth¬ 
less : P. Nath, in I.H.Q. 7, suppl. p. 1 ff.; 8, suppl. p. 1 ff. 

3 J. von Fierlinger, in K.Z. 27, p. 334 ff. 

1 Bailey, in T.P.S. 1956, p. 90 and compare Benveniste, ibidem, 1945, p. 68 f. 

5 Wackernagel-Debrunner, Grammatik, II, 1, p. 268; cf. however ibidem, II, 2, p. 499. 

6 Bailey, in B.S.O.S. 8, p. 122. 

7 Przyluski, in R. 0 .1928-30, p. 125 ff. 
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or of influence of a Dravidian godi etc. denoting the same cereal. But how 
are we to know exactly what form preceded godhuma-, which is not the 
only word for a species of cereal the root connection and phonetic devel¬ 
opment of which are in part or wholly obscure? 

Attempts to establish a Semitic etymology were often badly devised 
and cannot as a rule be welcomed as a pis aller in cases such as bali- 
“offering, gift, tribute”: 1 although the b and the absence of acceptable 
I.E. contacts on the one hand and the popular character of bali offerings 
on the other would point to an indigenous origin, a mere reference to 
corresponding terms in languages 2 of the South did not convince all 
etymologists that this must have been Dravidian. Or we remain uncertain 
as to whether a word went to the East or to the West: nalada- “Indian 
spikenard”: Gr. vdpSoc. The explanation of (AV. i, 25, 2) hrudu-, the 
reading of which is uncertain, “the god of the yellow one” as a borrowing 
from the Proto-Semitic (*liarudu “gold”) 3 was justly combatted and can 
by no means be adduced as an argument in favour of early Indo-Semitic 
relations. 4 Nor has the AV. taimata-, which refers to a snake demon, any¬ 
thing to do with the Babylonian Great Mother Ti’amat , 5 Mere nonsense 
may be ignored, e.g. the interpretation of RV. vamri- “ant” as the name 
of Babylon; 6 of pulasti- “wearing the hair smooth” as “Philistine” ; 7 or of 
apsaras- as deriving from an Old Egyptian word ab “to dance” and Skt. 
sarati “she moves”. 8 Whatever the origin of mleccha- “foreigner, stam¬ 
merer”—the variations in other I.A. languages (Pali milakkha- etc.) point 
to a foreign source 9 —it has nothing to do with the Hebrew nielech “king”. 10 

In some cases etymological problems were complicated by the discovery 
of Aryan words in the Near East. What to say of mani- “necklace, pearl, 
gem”, which after abortive attempts to pass for Indo-European (e.g. 
*mel-no- “what is great”, and hence “swollen”: Gr. [uxXa “very”!) was 
successively included among the supposedly Semitic 11 and Austro-Asiatic 12 


1 J. Halevy, in M.S.L. n, p. 81. 

3 Kuiper, in Festschrift-Kirfel, p. 183. 

3 V. Henry, in J.A. 9, 10 (1897), P- 5 11 ff- 

4 Henry, La magie dans l’lnde antique, Paris 1904, p. 184 f. 

5 Thus B. G. Tilak, in Essays-R. G. Bhandarkar, Poona 1917, p. 31 ff. 

6 A. C. Sen, in J.A.S.B. 5, 10 (1909), p. 407 ff. 

7 H. K. Deb, Ehrengabe-W. Geiger, Leipzig 1931, p. 183. 

8 R. G. Harshe, in A.L.B. 21, p. 263 ff. 

9 R. Schafer, Ethnography of ancient India, Wiesbaden 1954, p. 23 f. who under the 
impression that in the Mahabharata it was mostly used for people living in close proximity 
to Tibeto-Burmese regions suspects that the word is taken from proto-Tibetan. 

10 As was supposed by K. P. Jayaswal, in Z.D.M.G. 68 (1914), p. 719. Improbable com¬ 
binations also by B. Liebich, in B.S.O.S. 8, p. 625 and V. S. Agrawala, in I.H.Q. 27, p. 1 ff. 

11 Halevy, in M.S.L. 11, p. 81. 

13 Kuiper, in Festschrift-W. Kirfel, p. 153 f. who unconvincingly starts from a primary 
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contributions to the Sanskrit vocabulary, to be claimed again for Indo- 
European on the strength of an Asianic mani-nnu “composite neck- 
ornament”, 1 which seems to agree with RV. mani-griva- “jewel-necked”, 
i.e. “wearing a necklace” and, perhaps also of the uncertain Av. zardnu- 
maini- “with a golden neck-ornament” and, further, “notwithstanding the 
irregular n”, of Latin monile “necklace” which however is nowadays not 
immediately associated with mani-? 2 From the methodical point of view 
one should not, in such cases, exclude the possibility of borrowing from 
a language with which the prehistoric Aryans had come into contact 
before they reached Iran and India. Words presenting similar subjects 
for discussion are e.g. khadga- “rhinoceros”; guna- “thread”. 3 

It is however labour lost to argue an Asianic 4 origin of words such as 
amba- “mother” 5 which are apt to recur in many languages (Elementar- 
verwandtschaft). 

Arguing the possibility of the existence of a pre-Indo-European Indo- 
Mediterranean substratum some scholars proposed to account for a more 
or less striking similarity in sound and meaning between Greek and Old 
Indian words—e.g. axav 0 a “thorn” and kantaka- “thorn" 6 —by the hypo¬ 
thesis of borrowing on both sides from the same source. That this sub¬ 
stratum may be near to the fascinating realm of fantasy appears e.g. 
from unverifiable speculations on the origin of parasu- “hatched” and 
Gr. toXsxu? “axe”. 7 

In other cases almost all principal languages between Greece and Fur¬ 
ther India or between Mesopotamia and Assam were—prematurely as a 
rule—considered for contributing their mite to the elucidation of a Vedic 
word. Thus nadd- “reed” (cf. also nadt “tube, pipe, flute” etc.), formerly 
improbably regarded as Indo-European (Indo-Iranian), was explained as 
a Dravidian, an Austro-Asiatic 8 and an Anatolian word surviving also in 

meaning “globular”, combining mapi- “gem etc.” with mani-, manika- "water-jar” and 
including it among the foreign words with n. 

1 H. Kronasser, in W.Z.K.M. 53, p. 184 f.; Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, II, p. 556 f. 

2 A. Walde-J. B. Hofmann, Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch, II, Heidelberg 

a i 954 , p. IQ 8. 

3 Cf. also Debrunner, Nachtrage, I, p. 107. It is very hazardous to rely (e.g. with A. J. van 
Windekens, in Z.D.M.G. 107 (1957), P- 554 ff-) on the similarity of a sequence of sounds in 
an individual Sanskrit word and a suffix or common sound group in Asianic or Mediterra¬ 
nean languages whilst accounting for semantic differences by a reference to cultural dis¬ 
similarity. 

4 i.e. coming from Asia Minor. 

6 P. Kretschmer, in K.Z. 57 (1930), p. 251 ff. 

6 W. Belardi, in Atti (Rendiconti) della Accademia Naz. dei Lincei, 8, 10 (1955), P- 3°8 
ff. In general: V. Pisani, L’unita culturale indo-mediterranea, in Scritti in onore di A. Trom- 
betti, Milan 1936, p. 199 ff. (= V. Pisani, Lingue e culture, Brescia 1969, p. 53 ff.; hazar¬ 
dous). 

7 Wiist, in Festschrift-W. Kirfel, p. 363 ff. 

8 Kuiper, Proto-Munda words, p. 81 ff. whose method allows him to annex also danda- 


Handbuch der Orientalistik, Abt. II, Bd I 
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Gr. vap 07 )£ “giant fennel” ; x kapi- “monkey” (cf. Gr. xyj-o^, xrfioq, Hebrew 
qoph) ; nila- “of a dark colour” as Indo-European substratum, ‘Indo- 
Mediterranean’. 2 Not always, however, I.E. descent can be shown to be 
less probable than a non-I.E. origin (e.g. kiipa-\ “hole, cave”; Lat. cup a 
“tub”). 

In the case of words for which no, or no disputable, I.E. etymology was 
ever proposed, other Eastern possibilities attracted attention. Thus band-, 
bdna- “reed-shaft, arrow” (cf. also vtini- “reed”) was regarded as a borrow¬ 
ing from Austric words for “bow” (cf. Mon pan ; Malay panali) as well as 
“bamboo” (Sakai awdn etc.) ; 3 although an Austric origin is in itself, in the 
case of terms for weapons, instruments etc., worth considering, neither 
attempt at an explanation is final. 

On account of certain resemblances the origin of a word has sometimes 
been sought in Austro-Asiatic, but the supposedly original forms were 
only available from languages outside India: alabu- “bottle-gourd”. 4 Oc¬ 
casional speculations concerning a prehistoric contact with, or influence 
exerted by, an ‘Oceanic group of languages’ 6 have so far led to no reliable 
result. 

Many etymologies are retained for want of something better: does 
asura- “opponent of the devas” which seems to have been an ancient Indo- 
Iranian term for “powerful lord or god” really belong to asu- “vital 
strength”? 6 Occasionally opinions remain divided because the form of the 
word and the nature of the concept denoted make it difficult to make a 
choice: should we connect vdjra- “Indra’s (thunder) weapon” with words 
for “breaking, splitting” or, in connection with its function and ancient 
explanations ( vajra - i.e. “vigour”), with words for “vegetative power, 
vigour, vitality" ? So it remains a fact that the origin of many important 
words is up to the present day wrapped in mystery notwithstanding the 

"stick, staff” and other words to this group. 

1 W. Porzig, in Z.I.I. 5 (1927), p. 265 ff. 

2 See e.g. also Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, II, p. 174 and III, p. 115 f. s.v. lopaia- “fox, 
jackal”. 

3 Grassmann’s suggestion (from vraiia- “wound”, Worterbuch, 904) is only illustrative of 
the inconsiderateness of his generation in matters of phonetics and etymology; Przyluski, 
in B.S.L. 25, p. 66 ff.; the same, Pre-Aryan, p. 19 ff.; Kuiper, Proto-Munda words, p. 34 
(rejecting the former suggestion for morphological reasons, but encountering semantic dif¬ 
ficulties if the word group should be extended, although the family of bandd- "maimed” 
(hence "stripped” of reed) does not seem to have anything to do with bapa-. 

4 Przyluski, in J.A. 1926, p. 31 ff. 

5 See e.g. P. Rivet, in M.S.L. 27 (1926), p. 149. 

6 H. Giintert, Der arische Weltkonig, Halle S. 1923, p. 97 ff.; J. Gonda, Die Religionen 
Indiens, I, Stuttgart i960, p. 75. The unfortunate resemblance to the Accadian ASSur has 
given rise to a series of highly speculative and from the point of view of the history of ideas 
improbable and superfluous conjectures; A. Banerji Sastri, in his very uncritical publica¬ 
tion Asura-Indra, Patna 1926, even went so far as to identify both words. 
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sometimes ingenious, sometimes worthless suggestions to trace their histo¬ 
ry. Among these are e.g. niska- “a golden ornament for the neck or 
breast” j 1 rasand- “rope, bridle, girth”; nlvi- “a kind of skirt”; lostd- “lump 
of earth or clay”; pinda- “ball, globe, clod”; clrsdt- “rock”; vdrpas- 
“ (pretended) form, artifice”; karambhd- “a kind of gruel”; vdna- “forest” 
(Av. vand- “tree”); pttuddru- “a species of tree” and similar tree names; 
asvattha- “ficus religiosa”; p&tdla- “the lower regions of the universe”; 
purusa- “man”; kindra- “cultivator of the soil”; diksate “he consecrates 
himself”; balaksa- “white”; pangu- “lame”; pandita- “learned”; dind- 
“weak, sad, miserable”; makara- “crocodile”. Opinions remain divided on 
semantic and etymological puzzles such as dhena- which is often trans¬ 
latable by “prayer”, 2 or phaligd- which, though usually translated by 
“container etc.”, was tentatively derived from a Dravidian word for “crys¬ 
tal”. 3 Witty thoughts and ingenious combinations may, if they allow of 
verification 4 and foundation on fact, lead to a solution, 5 if not, 6 lead us 
astray or provoke amusement. 

On the other hand, etymological polemics, even if the champion of a new 
explanation fails to prove its greater probability, may often show the 
weakness of more or less generally adopted equations, revive interest in 
forgotten questions or bring other problems nearer to a solution. 7 A 
recent discussion of the origin of the word sarit- “stream” entailed not 
only a reopening of the debate on the analysis of other words in -it-, s but 

1 For an unsuccessful I.E. etymology: Johansson, in I.F. 19 (1906), p. 122. 

a S. G. Oliphant’s (J.A.O.S. 32 (1912), p. 393 ff.) hazardous and often ignored or rejected 
identification with Lit. daina “folk-song expressing inter alia religious sentiments” was 
recently defended by S. K. Chatterji, Balts and Aryans, Simla 1968, p. 66 ff. 

3 A. Master, in B.S.O.A.S. 11, p. 297 ff. 

4 For instance Thieme's explanation of nodhas (RV. 1, 124, 4) as *nas-dha- “sucking with 
the nose”, i.e. "elephant”. 

5 Thus sphya- (in Vedic ritual) “a wooden sacrificial implement” may (originally as made 
of aspen wood) belong to the English tree name asp(en) : Thieme and K. L. Janert, in 
K.Z. 79, p. no. 

s I for one have grave doubts about the correctness of the derivation of guna- “thread” (as 
an adjective meaning “bovine” and then as a substantive "cow’s tendon") from *gu- "cow” 
(C. C. Rice, in Language, 6, p. 36 ff.); of vedi- "sacrificial bed” from *(a)va-zd-i- “seat” 
(zd-: sad- “to sit”, after others K. L. Janert, in K.Z. 79, p. 76); or about the explication: 
pandii- “pale" originally “frog-coloured” (manduka- "frog”: P. Thieme, in Z.D.M.G. 93, p. 
135 f.). The assumption of a root (e.g. *sphyd- “to swell”, Thieme, Heimat der idg. Ge- 
meinsprache, Wiesbaden 1954, p. 16) is not always based on solid ground. Combinations 
such as Idksa “lac”, laksd- “stake” and laksa- “a hundred thousand”, all deriving from a 
lost word for “salmon" (German Lacks) and originally meaning “salmon-coloured”, “share 
in salmon-fishing”, “s shoal of salmon” (Thieme, ibidem, p. 20 ff.; 41 ff.; cf. K.Z. 69, p. 
209) are too far-fetched to inspire confidence. (Cf. also H. Kronasser, in Archaeologica 
Austriaca, 18, p. 100 ff.; Mayrhofer, in Z.D.M.G. 105, p. 175 f.). 

7 A good example is Thieme’s article Idg. *sal-, ‘Salz’ im Sanskrit?, in Z.D.M.G. in 
(1961), p. 94 in which he tries to refute his opponent A. Nehring, in Festschrift-F. R. 
Schroeder, Heidelberg 1959, p. 123 ff. 

8 Wackernagel-Debrunner, Grammatik, II, 2, p. 321 f. 
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also a reconsideration of the ‘original’ or exact meaning of salila- “water 
(in the Veda, of the sea)”, which might be cognate, of the root sr- and of 
the word sarit- itself. Not rarely indeed our dictionaries have on the 
strength, or for the sake, of a supposed etymological relation consciously 
or unconsciously converged the meanings of words to a certain extent: 
sant- was for instance believed to mean also “rill, brook” and the root 
sr- “to run”, with which it is traditionally connected, “to flow”. 1 Often 
also minor semantic differences between so-called synonyms—which as a 
matter of fact are rare—are blurred out and left by their compilers to 
their successors to be investigated into. 

After two too ambitious and unsuccessful attempts by E. la Terza 2 and 
W. Wflst 3 M. Mayrhofer embarked upon a new undertaking: his Kurz- 
gefasstes etymologisches Worterbuchdes Altindischen (since 1953), though 
betraying, in the first half of volume one, among other imperfections, 
many traces of precipitance and superficiality, deserves praise because of 
its many bibliographical notes, the suppression of references to other 
I.E. languages which can easily be found in other etymological dictio¬ 
naries and a lavish supply of Austric and Dravidian explanations, however 
much these “sont venues encore obscurcir plutot qu’ eclairer une semanti- 
que deja difficile a fixer”. 4 

The difficulties with which we are confronted in studying names of 
persons—part of which were included in Mayrhofer’s dictionary—are in 
many cases considerable. Besides theophoric names (in a very large sense 
of the term), and proper names containing hoministic or cultural elements, 
or deriving from words for animals, plants etc. etc. which not rarely are 
etymologically clear, many names are still awaiting classification and 
explanation. 5 


1 The Indian authorities limited themselves to sr- gatau "the root sr- is used in the sense 
of a movement”. 

2 E. la Terza, Saggio di un lessico etimologico dell’ antico indiano, in Rivista indo-graeco- 
italica, 8-13, Naples 1924-29. 

3 W. Wiist, Vergleichendes und etymologisches Worterbuch des Alt-Indoarischen (Altin¬ 
dischen), Lieferung 1-3 (not continued), Heidelberg 1935 containing an unnecessarily 
verbose, conceited and unduly polemic introduction, a bibliography, a monography on the 
hapax caksmd- explained as “zum Himmels-Auge in Beziehung stehend” (I would prefer 
“characterized by vision”) and 12 pages on the letter a. 

4 Renou, in Kratylos, 4 (1959), p. 42. It should be emphasized that all etymological 
dictionaries, however useful they may be for their bibliographical references and the 
sound judgement of their compilers, are collections of hypotheses—which as such are open 
to revision—rather than codifications of definitely established facts. 

5 J. A. van Velze, Names of persons in early Sanscrit literature, Thesis Utrecht 1938. 
Many proper names are discussed in Mayrhofer, Worterbuch; compare also K. Hoffmann, in 
Worter und Sachen, 21, p. 139 if. Charpentier, in M.O. 28, p. 66 ff. was right in refusing 
assent to some guesses in connection with an Iranian origin of a few Vedic names. P. Horsch, 
in Asiatische Studien, 18-19 (1965), p. 227 ff., convincingly ascribed the spread of proper 
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Etymologizing names of Vedic gods means, generally speaking, skating 
over very thin ice. Here also the unquestionable identifications have been 
recognized long ago: Agni “Fire” (Lat. ignis etc.), Usas “Dawn” (Gr. t)wc 
etc.), but the explanation of Nasatya (another name of the Asvins) from 
an Austric word for “horse” and a prefix no 1 is as fantastic as the time- 
honoured Indo-European identifications of the type Gandharva = Ksv- 
raupoi;. 2 The unsolved problem of the origin of the name Visnu has for 
instance been a matter of considerable speculation, 3 I.E. hypotheses 
being, e.g., the prefix vi- and the nominal element snu- (cf. sdnu- “surface, 
top”) “lord of the wide summits or table-land” or “crossing the back (of 
the world)”, or “spreading the plain(s)”; vi- “bird” and the suffix snu- 
(relying on the rejectable idea that the god originally was the sun-bird); 
vi- and the root *sen- (Greek aviW “to accomplish, effect, reach, win, 
obtain”) “who by traversing, pervading etc. (vi-) wins or secures power 
or influence (for good)” (in harmony with a well-known side of the god’s 
character, emphasized by the indigenous tradition), but the compound 
vi-san- does not occur and the verb san- does not in the older texts com¬ 
bine with the proper name ; 4 a Dravidian etymology defended before the 
Austric influence was a serious point in the discussion: “the god of the 
sky” (vin) ; 5 there is a very hazardous Austric explication based upon the 
unprovable and unmethodical assumption that the god must be ‘pre- 
Aryan’ because he has no counterpart in I.E. mythology: vis-^vith-, 
vlth- also occurring in geographical names. 6 What has been said in ex¬ 
planation of definite epithets, e.g. Sipivistd, is hardly more than guess¬ 
work. 7 

An instructive example is the name Varuna. Those 8 who, by means of 
etymologies, try, though overlooking phonetic and semantic difficulties 9 , 
to discover or reconstruct Indo-European mythological, cosmic or socio¬ 


names of the type Gautamiputra at the end of the Vedic period to the desire to make it clear 
that one is, also of one’s mother’s side, of brahminical descent. 

1 Przyluski, in I.H.Q. 9 (1933), p. 88 ff. 

2 A. Kuhn, in K.Z. 1, p. 513 If.; defended by G. Dumezil, Le probleme des Centaures, 
Paris 1929, p. 253 If. 

3 Gonda, Aspects of early Visnuism, p. 4; 54 f. 

4 A completely improbable etymology was proposed by V. Machek, in Arch. Or. 28 
(1968), p. 107; visnu- as an alteration of visuna- “various, changing”. 

5 P. T. Srinivas Iyengar, Life in ancient India in the age of the mantras, Madras 1912; for 
the erroneous ideas of this author who disbelieves the theory of the Indo-Aryan immigra¬ 
tion see also Anthropos, 9 (1914), p. 1 ff. 

6 Przyluski, in Arch. Or. 4 (1932), p. 261 ff. 

7 Gonda, Aspects of early Visnuism, p. 106; add B. Schlerath, in Oriens, 8, p.321; 
S. A. Dange, in Journal Ganganatha Jha Res. Inst. 25 (1969), p. 501. 

8 e.g. G. Dumezil, Ourands-Varuna, Paris 1934. 

9 and unaware of the dangers inherent in designing a picture of the nature of a prehistoric 
idea on the basis of an (uncertain) etymological explication. 
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logical systems, were, during the last century, biassed in favour of the no 
doubt incorrect but often maintained identification with Greek oupavoc; 
“sky, heaven” which was assumed already before the classical period of 
Indo-European linguistics. Others, whether they rejected this equation or 
not, made, whilst emphasizing 1 some aspect of the god’s nature or other, 
their selection from some possibilities of connection between this name 
and word families such as 2 *uel- "sight, vigilance” (in Latin vultus “vis¬ 
age”), that of vrnoti “to cover, close round”, that of *uer- “to speak”, 3 
Varuna representing the idea of “true speech”, or that of varatrd- “strap, 
throng” (and hence Varuna “the one who binds or fetters”—which is 
perhaps least objectionable). Others again exposed themselves to justifi¬ 
able criticism because of an ill-founded loanword hypothesis (from Hitt. 
aruna- “sea”), 4 the conception of this god being borrowed from peoples in 
the Near East, or fantasies about an Austro-Asiatic origin (an element 
bharu or mam, recurring also in Sumerian). 5 No assistance can be ex¬ 
pected from an appellative use of the name; attempts in this direction 
came to nought. Before unanimity is reached as to the god’s nature the 
largely premature etymological discussion will not end. 

The name of Laksmi, the goddess of prosperity, is doubtless identical 
with the homonymous appellative “mark, sign, token” which, like laks- 
man- “(good or lucky, or also bad) mark, sign, characteristic”, derives 
from laks- “to observe, recognize, know by means of indicating character¬ 
istics”: a laksmi- may be considered an object or “a being the very exist¬ 
ence or presence of which means something”. 6 The origin of the base 
laks- is however in dispute. 

Space forbids to dwell upon other names, e.g. Indra (variously explain¬ 
ed as I. E. or as a loanword from Hittite) ; 7 Kubera (Austric and related to 
kubja- “hunch-backed” etc. rather than I.E.: Gr. Kdps'.poc as was often 
believed); Rudra (some scholars followed the Indian tradition: rud- “to 
weep”, others “the red one” or “the heavenly one”, least improbable “the 


1 like the indigenous tradition which in this case attaches much value to the god’s noose 
or fetters. 

2 For a survey see, in addition to Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, III, p. 151 If., S. Rodhe, 
Deliver us from evil, Lund 1946, p. 59 f. An identification with a Slavonic divine figure 
Veles" and the Lithuanian Velinas was recently defended by R. Jakobson, in Studi 
linguistici-V. Pisani, Brescia 1969, p. 579 ff. 

3 Thieme, Mitra and Aryaman, New Haven 1957, P- 60 f. 

* P. Kretschmer, in W.Z.K.M. 33, p. 1 ff. The occurrence of the form Aruna beside 
Uruvana in the Near East does not prove the secondary character of the form Varuna. Cf. 
also Mayrhofer, in Die Sprache, 5, p. 90 if. 

5 Przyluski, in J.R.A.S. 1931, p. 613 ff. 

6 Gonda, Aspects of early Visnuism, p.215. 

7 Cf. also Debrunner, Nachtrage, p. 12. 
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savage one”: Lat.nwfo's “rude, uncultivated”); }§iva (Asianic, 2 Dravidian) ; 3 
Agastya (at least two Dravidian explanations); 4 Gandharva (notwith¬ 
standing much diversity of suggestions only the identity with Av. gan- 
dardwd is certain). Here also the former preference for I.E. (especially 
Greek) associations, defended by the assumption of irregular sound corre¬ 
spondences has been largely transferred to internal (i.e. substratum) ex¬ 
planations. 5 In spite of detailed monographs 8 and numerous articles there 
remain many unsolved riddles or disputed problems. 

Although names of rivers and mountains were often sanskritized, a 
thorough examination of their forms may, in many cases, make an Austri¬ 
an or Dravidian origin plausible and furnish us with some information on 
the migrations of the ancient Indian peoples. 7 

1 W. Wiist, Rudra, Miinchen 1955. Polemics continue: see e.g. R. N. Dandekar, in Jour¬ 
nal Univ. Poona, 1 (1953), p. 94 ff.; Mayrhofer, in Z.D.M.G. 102, p. 62 ff.; V. Pisani, in 
Z.D.M.G. 104, p. 136 ff. (— V. Pisani, Lingue e culture, Brescia 1969, p. 317 ff.). 

2 W. Porzig, in Z.I.I. 5, p. 265 ff. 

3 S. Konow, in Linguistic survey of India, IV, 279. 

4 Burrow, in B.S.O.A.S. 12, p. 365; Kuiper, in Festschrift-Kirfel, p. 185. 

6 This is not to refute the original identity of some important socio-religious terms in 
Sanskrit (and Old Iranian) on the one and Latin on the other hand: cf. J. Vendryes, in 
M.S.L. 20 (1918), p. 265 ff. 

6 Thus the results reached by K. F. Johansson, t)ber die altindische Gottin Dhisana, 
Uppsala 1917 (cf. Renou, Dhisana in the Rgveda, in Oriental Thought (Nasik), 2, p. 17 ff.) 
and H. P. Schmidt’s (Brhaspati und Indra, Wiesbaden 1968, p. 20 f.) explanation of the 
name Brhaspati as “Herr der Preisung" failed to have the general approval of the authors’ 
colleagues. 

7 H. J. Pinnow, Die altindischen Bergnamen, (unpublished) thesis Freie Univ. Berlin 
1952; the same, Zu den altindischen Gewassernamen, in Beitrage zur Namenforschung, 3, 
p. 217 ff.; 5, p. 1 ff. 
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ablative, 119L 

Ablaut, 24; 28; 97 

absolute genitive, 116 

absolute locative, 116 

absolutive, 10; 66; 135 f. 

accentuation, 25; 37 f.; 49; 58; 65; 71; 77; 

88; 90 f.; 113; 123 f.; 141; 147 f. 
accessory words, 151 
accusative, 114L; 152 
accusative neuter, 74 f.; in 
accusative with a participle, 136 
active, 133 f. 

adjectival compounds, 69 

adjective, 116; 120; 122; 148; 149; 151; 157 

adverb, 122 f. 

Aktionsarten, 132 
alamkara, 154 
alliteration, 153 
ambiguity, 7; 191 
amplification, 149; 151 f.; 158 
amredita, 71 
anacolouthon, 141 
analogy, 8; 31; 69; 88; 99; 100 
anaphora, 144; 155 
anaptyxis, 8 
animals’ names, 210 
anomalies, 12 
Anschluszstellung, 150 
anustubh, 143 

aorist, 85; 86; 87 f.; 89; 95; 97; 104; 127 ff. 

aorist subjunctive, 94 f. 

aoristus mixtus, 99 

apodosis, 150 

apposition, 66; 135; 149 

archaism, nf.; 13; 15; 100; 159 

artificiality, 14; 15; 145; 154 

Asianic, 217 

aspect, 87; 127 ff. 

aspirates, 19; 30; 39 

assimilation, 24 

assonance, 153; 155 

asyndeton, 69; 156 

Atharvaveda, 9; 12; 17; 67; 98; 100; 104; 

121; 143; 147 

athematic flection (verb), 84; 89; 93; 94. 

atmanepadam, 133 

attractio inversa, 140 

‘attraction’, 119 

Augenblicksbildungen, 7 

augment, 23; 89; 103; 105; 128; 131; 132 

Ausdrucksverstarkung, 155 


Austric languages, 41; 210 ff.; 218 
Austro-Asiatic, 210; 212 f.; 217 f. 

Avestan, 62; 64; 75; 76; 93; 94; 96; 104; 
107;158 

Babylonian, 216 

bahuvrihi, 69; 70; 72 

Behaghel’s rule, 148 

bipartite structure of stanzas, 143 f. 

blend, 23; 30 

borrowing, 209; 211; 215 

brachylogy, 146 

brahmanas, 8; 13; i6f.; 68; 126; 137 
brahmodya, 13 
brevity, 146 

Brugmann’s rule, 25 f.; 102 

caesura, 145 
Caland’s rule, 52 
carmen style, 155 
case endings, 63 ff. 
cases (nominal), m ff. 
catenary structures, 160 
causative, 97; 133 
cerebrals, 39 ff. 
chiasmus, 156 
chronology, 7; 9; 12 f.; 17 
Classical Sanskrit, 12; 16; 17 f.; 42; 65; 68; 
100; 107; 109 f.; 115; 116; 130; 131; 132; 

136;154 

clauses, 141; 144 

colloquial, 123; 141; 144; 145; 150; 159 
comparative, 53 
complex sentences, 156 f. 
composition (nominal), 68 ff, 
compound verbs, 72; 148 
compounds, 116; 156; 203 
compounds (improper), 69 
congruence, 122 
conjunctions, 137; 141 
contamination, 23; 60; 102; 200; 203 
contrasting meaning, 148 
copula, 147 
co-ordination, 137 
cvi, 66 

dative, Ii5;n6;ii7ff.; 120; 152 
dative singular, 64 f. 

demonstrative pronouns, 74 f.; 76; 113; 

132; 140; 145 
desiderative, 93 
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determinative, 92 

devatadvandva, 68; 6g 

dialect geography, 175 

dialects, 11; 16 fi.; 19 f.; 42; 65; 69 

diathesis, 133 f. 

direct construction, 136 f. 

direct speech, 126; 137 

disjunction, 145 

dissimilation, 24; 64; 200 

dissyllabic roots, 83 

double meaning, 191 

Dravidian languages, 41; 60; 72; 195; 206; 

208 ff.; 212 f.; 214; 216 f.; 219 
Dravidisms, 209 
dual, 121 f. 
dual (verb), 31 
duality, 77 f. 

duplication, 145; 146; 149 

duration, 129 

dvanda, 68; 69; 121 f.; 148 

Edgerton’s rule, 35f. 

Egyptian, 216 

Elementarverwandtschaft, 203 

ellipsis, 146 

elliptic dual, 69 

emphasis, 147; 152; 155; 156 

enclitic pronouns, 123 

enclitics, 146 f.; 148; 149 

ending (absent), 65 f. 

ending (verb), 131 

ending with r, 10; 12; 107 

epenthesis, 24 

epexegese, 149 

epithets, 148; 157 

etymological dictionaries, 220 

etymologies (mutually exclusive), 204 

etymology, 166; 169 

euphemism, 156 

euphonic n, 64 

eventive, 90 f. 

figura etymologica, 155 
‘figures of speech’, 153 f.; 157 
fire doctrine, 169 f. 

formative elements, interrelations, 52 f. 
formulas, 14; 155 
Fortunatov, law of -, 40 
function, 8; 146 

future, 87;g2f.; 124; 126; 131 f. 

gatha, 13; 158 
genera verbi, 133 f. 
genitive, n6f. 
genus, 122 
gerund, 66 
gerundive, 67; 135 
ghost-etymologies, 173 
Grassmann’s rule, 24 

Greek, 6; 13 f.; 23; 25; 52; 64; 65; 67; 68; 


72; 86 f.; 91; 94; 96; 99; 100; 102; 
140; 2l6fi. 
guna, 25 

handbooks, 2 f. 
hapax legomena, 172 f.; 207 
haplology, 24; 65; 69 
Hebrew, 216; 218 
heteroclitic paradigm, 55; 56 
historical tenses, 105 
history of Vedic research, 1 ff. 

Hittite, 28; 222 
homonymy, 175 f.; 2or f.; 203 
hypercharacterisation, 157 
hyper-correct Sanskritism, 7 
hypertrophic paradigmatizing, 6; 15 

imperative, 103; 124; 127 
imperfect, 88; 97; 98; 128 f. 

‘imperfectic’ aspect, 129 
impersonal constructions, 122; 135 
indeclinabilia, 116 
indefinite pronoun, 71; 75 f.; 123 f. 
indicative, 104 f.; 124; 126; 131 
indigenous etymologies, 197 f. 
indigenous grammarians, 5 
indigenous lexicography, 165 ff. 
indirect speech, 132 

Indo-European, 2; 3; 6; 14; 20; 24 f.; 28 ff.; 
32 ff.; 50 ff.; 72; 77; 79; 82; 84; 86 f.; 93; 
99; 101 f.; in; 124 f.; 128; 133; 139; 
152; 158; 195; 198 ff.; 201; 204 f.; 209; 
211; 213; 214; 217 f. 

Indo-Iranian, 4; 20; 21; 30; 52; 62; 86; 89; 

100; 102; 107; 217; 218 
Indus script, 215 

‘infinitive’, iof.; 66 f.; 68; 118; 136 
initial meaning, 183 
initial position (of verb), 150 f. 
injunctive, 71; 102; 103 ff.; 106; 129 
innovation, 6 
instrumental, 117; 135 
instrumental plural, 17; 18; 65 
instrumental singular, 63 f. 
intensives, 97 
interrogation, 127 

interrogative pronoun, 71; 75 f.; 123 f. 
intonation, 141 

Iranian, 19; 20; 42 f.; 63; 65; 71; 75; 101; 
207 f.; 210; 215 

irregular changes in word form, 215 f. 

-is- aorist, 97 f. 
isosyllabism, 154 

juxtaposition, 137 

karmadharaya, 70 
Kashmir Rgveda, 18; 23 
kavya, 127; 134 
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l dialects, 19; 21; 42 f. 
laryngeal theory, 28 ff.; 41 
Latin, 96; 98; 102; no; 132; 198; 223 
lexicography, 161 £E.; 189L 
linguistic palaeontology, 193 f. 
liturgical texts, 146 

loanwords, 209; 212; 213; 215; 218; 222 
locative, 115 f.; 122 
locative singular, 63; 72 
long vocalic sonants, 25 

Magadha, 19 

magical texts, 146 

Mahabharata, 16 

mantra, 13; 15; 154; 155!; 172 

meaning and etymology, 203 f. 

mechanization, 152 

metaphor, 157; 163 

metaplasmus, 58 

metathesis, 24; 200 

methodology, 6 f. 

metre, 8 f.; 101; 153 

metrical influences, 7; 13; 143 f.; 145 f.; 

147 f.; 149 f.; 153; 205 
middle (genus), 133 f. 

Middle Indo-Aryan, 19 f.; 40; 43 f.; 101; 

193; 206 

Middle Iranian, 207 f. 
middle perfect, 131 
modernizations, 9 
Modusverschiebung, 137 
monosyllables, 149 
moods, 87; 102 if.; 1240. 

Munda, 214 
mythical past, 129 

n infix, 32 

Nachtragstil, 149 

names of countries, 210 

names of gods, 221 ff. 

names of mountains, 223 

names of peoples, 210 

names of persons, 220 

names of plants and animals, 200 f.; 210 

names of rivers, 223 

narrative perfect, 12 

narrative style, 159 

nasal presents, 32; 83 ff.; 86 

Near East, 21; 216 f. 

negation, 151 

negative compounds, 70 

negative sentence, 142 

nominal cases, 111 ff. 

nominal compounds, 68 ff. 

nominal derivatives from compound verbs, 

72 

nominal sentences, 134 f. 
nominal stems, 45 ff. 
nominal suffixes, 45 ff. 
nominative, ii3f. 


nominative-acc. plural neuter, 62; 140 
nominative plural, 17 
noun inflection, 61 ff. 
numerals, 77 ff. 

obscure origin (of words), 205; 206; 211 
obscure words, 172; 174 
Oceanic languages, 218 
onomatopoeia, 59; 200; 203 
optative, 100; 124 ff. 
oral literature, 156; 159 
ordinals, 56; 80 
orthography, 18; 23; 41 

Pali, 72:73; 95; 216 

Panini, 5; 8; 15; 16; 17; 69; 71; 72; 73; 80; 

82; 103; 109; 113; 118; 120; 121; 148 
parallelism, 146; 148; 153 f.; 155 
paronomasia, 155 
participle (present), 73 
particle, 116:124; 142!; 147; 149 
passive, 90 f. 
passive aorist in -i, 108 
perfect, 31 f.; 87; 100ff.; 129ff. 
perfect participles, 56 
periphrasis, 132 
periphrastic future, 5 f. 
personal endings, 106 ff. 
personal pronouns, 76; 123; 145 
pluperfect, 102 f.; 130 
poetic licence, 11 

poetical tradition, 14; 65; 146; 138 

poets, vocabulary of, 164 f. 

polysemy, 163 f.; 191 

popular etymology, 198; 203 

possessive adjective, 116 

Prakrit, 19; 85 

Prakritism, 205 f.; 209 

precative, 100 

preposition, 141 f. 

present, 87 ff.; 127 f. 

present classes, 32; 83 ff. 

presuffixal vowel, 60 

preterit participle, 117; 131 

preverbs, 141 f.; 144 f.; 147 f. 

primary endings, 88; 89; 125 

'primitive' mental structure, 105; 121 

privative prefix, 70; 142 

pronoun (personal), 76; 123 

prose, I49f. 

prothesis, 33 

quadripartite structure of stanzas, 143 f. 

r endings, 10; 12; 107 
rare words, 172 f. 
recitation, 23 

reduplicated aorist, 96 f.; 103 
reduplicated present, 97 
reduplicated preterits, 102 f. 
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reduplicative formations, 59; 84; 102 f. 

reinterpretation, 201 

relative pronoun, 75 

relief, 145; 148 

repetition, 146; 1541 

retrograde derivatives, 58; 203 

Rgveda, 7; 8 if.; 16; 17f.; 19 ff.; 56; 59; 62; 

64; 68; 85; 87; 88; 93; 95 f.; 100; 101; 

115; 118; 121; 122 f.; 128; 130; 134 f.; 

138 f.; 141; 142 f.; 147 f.; 153; 157 ; 193 ; 

209 

rhyme, 153; 203 

rhythm, 7E; 34; 147; 152 f.; 154 
rhythmic position (order), 148; 149 
root, 81; 82 f.; 193 f.; 199 
root aorist, 11; 94 
root class (verbs), 10 
root nouns, 10; 58 

-s- aorist, 7; 11; 92; 94; 95 f.; 97 f. 

-s- future, 92 
-s- present, 92 f. 

-sa- aorist, 98 f. 
sandhi, 8; 18; 32; 36 f. 

Schallwurzeln, 206 
Schleppe, 152 
schwa, 27 f.; 62 
secondary literature, 4 
semantic change, 171 f. 
semantic diSerentiation, 30 f. 
semantic fields, 178; 203 
semantic puzzles, 194 
semantic specialization, 193 
semantically related words, 177 f. 
semantics, 162; 188 f. 
semantics (chronology), 186 f. 
semi-nominal sentences, 135 
Semitic, 216 

sentence (structure of), 143 ff. 
short syllables, 35 
shortened compounds, 73 
shortening, 64 
sibilants, 43 f. 

Sievers’ rule, 10; 35 f. 
simile, 152; 157! 
simplex pro composito, 172 
socio-linguistic factors, 13 
soma, 165 
sonant theory, 24 
Sondersprachen, 154; 159; 192 
spoken language, 14 
spurious diphthongs, 33 
style, 153 f. 

stylistic factors, 12; 152 


subjunctive, 10; 93; 94f.; 96; 124 ff.; 132 
subordination (subordinate clauses), 70; 137 
substantive, 122 

substratum, 40; 194f.; 208 ff.; 212; 213 
suffix < second member of, compound, 73 f. 
suffix, composite, 50; 54 
Sufifixverband, 52 f. 

Sumerian, 222 
superlative, 53; 5 6 ; *57 
supine, 67; 136 

suppletion (suppletive paradigms), 54; 97; 

131 

sutras, 159 

synonyms, 156; 157; 177; 203 
syntax, 109 ff. 

tabu, 211 
tatpurusa, 68; 74 
tatpurusa (verbal), 68 
tense, 87; 131 
thematic aorist, 88; 94 
thematic presents, 88 ff. 
thematic stems, 58; 64 
thematisation, 84; 86; 89; 93; 94; 97 
Tibeto-Burman, 214 f. 
transformation, 8; 203 
translation(s), 4; 105; 161 f.; 163; 185 
tricolon abundans, 145 

vagueness, 191 
variation, 21 x 
Vedic prose, 12; 13; 65 
Vedic survivals, 20 
verb (position), 145; 149 ff. 
verbal adjective, 72; 134 
verbal prohibitions, 182 
versification, 65; 101; 143 
vocative, 38; 65; 112 f.; 157 
voiced aspirates, 38 
voiced sibilants, 39 
voiceless aspirates, 30 
vowel lengthening, 34 f. 
vrddhi, 25 

Wackernagel’s rule, 146! 
word group, 147 f.; 156 
word order, 144 ff. 

yajus, 159 

Zeitstufen, 128 f. 
zero (ending), 65 f. 

Zusammenriickung, 70 
Zwillingsformen, 146; 155 
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INDIAN WORDS AND GRAMMATICAL ELEMENTS 


a, 24 f.; 29 f. 
a-, 70; 142; 172 
-a-, 64; 98 f. 
amhas-, 167 
aktu-, 172 
akra-, 172 
aksara-, 187 f. 
aghnyd-, 174 
ankura-, 212 
-anc-, 61 
-at-, 71 
affta, 142 
atharvan-, 215 
adhvara-, 168 
-ana-, 135 
ananga-, 175 
anala-, 209 
-anta-, 73 f. 
antariksa-, 169 
», 143 

abhiddsati, 201 
-a»i, 67; 152 
amrta-, 185 
-aya-, 86; 87 
an'-, 184 
arka-, 163 f. 

-as-, 48 f.; 53; 118 
asura-, 218 
asau, 123 
*a£ > 0, 0, 33 f. 

53:57 f.; 62 

dtman-, 56; 201 
-aru-, 11. 
ascarya-, 204 

i, 29 f. 

-*-.52; 59 ; 90 
iti, 132 
icift-, 173 
-ima-, 57 
is-, 180 
-isfha-, 50; 52 

-i-, 62 f. 

-(i)yas-, 52 
isvara-, 117 

50f.; 53; 55; 591 84f. 
uhhachid-, 173 
udumbara-, 210 
upastha-, 168 
ubhau, 121 
urvard-, 194 

urnanabha-, 174 

-r-. 58 


rta-, 187; 190 f.; 191 f. 
rfw-, 184 

/. 17 

osadhi-, 198 

-ft- (suffixes), 46 f. 
bald-, 195 

kr-, karoti, krnoti, 84 f.; 94 f. 

kip-, 194 

kratu-, 182 f. 

55 

gardabha-, 214 
£f-, 202 
£0-. 163 
godhuma-, 215 

ghrta-, 204 

ca, 137; 143 
137 

-cfta-, 87; 89 f. 

jar ate, 165 
jultu-, 191 

-t- (suffixes), 45 f. 

-ta, 106 

-ta-, 72; 106; 134; 135 
tap-, 179; 185 f. 

-tar-, 59 
-tara-. 78 
-ta-vant-, 57 
-fas, 120 
-tat, 132 
-ti-, 49 ff.; 135 
-tu-, 51; 66 
-turn, 10; 136; 152 
-tvana-, 47 
-tvd, 66 

th, 30 f. 

-tha-, 50 

dams as-, 189 f. 
danda-, 214 
dam-, 199; 202 
damunas-, 60 

dharma(n)-, 187 
dhaman-, 190 
dhasi-, 176 

-n-, 58; 60; 62; 84 
na, 151 
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-M-, I34 
naga-, 198 
nagnikd-, 167 
nada-, 217 f. 
naga-, 204 
nirukta-, 193 
-nejos- (I.E.), 47 f. 

-p-, 60 
parasu-, 217 
pajas-, 166 
purisa-, 164 
prsfa-, 208 
prsti-, 207 
pratisfhd-, 182 
pratia-, 182 
priya-, 195 f. 

b, 212; 213; 216 
bandhu-, 181 
bali-, 216 
bdna-, 218 

brahman-, 187; 197; 198 f. 

-bha-, 214 
-bhi, 65 
bhus-, 181 
bhresate, 173 f. 

makara-, 163 
mani-, 216 f. 

-man-, 51 

mantra-, 167; 184!. 

-masi, 17 
mah-, 176 
w, 103 ff.; 151 
mlecclia-, 216 

-y«-, 53; 59; 87; 90 f. ; 136 f.; 138 ft. 

yaksa-, 170 f. 

yathd, 136 f. 

yad, 140 f. 

yadi, 137; 141 

-yas-, 52 

yahu-, 167 

- yu -, 53 

r, 19; 21; 42 


-r-l-n-, 55; 91 f-; 107 
-ra-, 52 
rajas-, 176 
rd-, 179 f. 

rdjan-, 180; 194; 202 
rudra-, 222 f. 

laksmi-, 222. 
lavana-, 214 
lihga-, 211 f. 

vajra-, 218 

-van-, 58 

-vant-, 58 

varuifia-, 221 f. 

vdja-, 186 

viraj-, 189 

visnu-, 221 

wi-, 171 

vehat-, 178 

vaidurya-, 198 

vrata-, 187; 190; 204 f. 

sakadhiima-, 173 
192 f. 
sarvari-, 211 
Sipivisfa-, 221 
Hpra-, 166 
sraddha-, 167 f. 
sn-, 178 f. 

s (formative element), 53 f. 
s (initial), 32 
-S-, 87; 92 f.; 95; 100 
sa-, 77 

satya-, 181; 191 f. 
so*, sm, 77; 132 
sarit-, 219 f. 
saw a-, 177 
-si, 95 f. 
sunara-, 169 
sunrta-, i69f. 
stri-, 205 

-sy#-, 93; 131 f- 

hamsa-, 163 
Aes-, 177 
hesasvant-, 173 
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1966. XII, 155 Seiten Gld. 37.— 

fur Subskribenten der Zweiten Abteilung des Handbuches Gld. 33.— 

Die moderne indische Romanliteratur aller Sprachen und Gattungen 
erweist sich immer deutlicher als eine wichtige Quelle, um die Krafte 
kennenzulernen, die das moderne indische Leben bewegen. Darum er- 
scheint dem Verfasser ein geisteswissenschaftliches Interesse zur Zeit am 
besten legitimiert zu sein, den Zugang zu dieser Literatur, - und das will 
hier sagen: zu der besonderen Auspragung menschlichen Geisteslebens, 
das sie reprasentiert - zu eroffnen. 

Indien, wie es ist, in den indischen Roman suchen zu wollen, wiirde 
aber der Literatur Gewalt antun. Fiir uns eroffnet sich hier vielmehr ein 
Indien, wie es dem Inder erscheint, und das ist ebenso erforschenswert. 

Das Buch ist also keine Literaturgeschichte im positivistischen Sinne. 
Statt Titelsammlungen und Biographien hat der Verfasser sechs bedeut- 
same Romane ausfiihrlich analysiert und so die Hauptfragen der Roman¬ 
literatur dargelegt. Etwa 50 Werke sind in den Anmerkungen verarbeitet, 
die dem Text nachfolgen. Die reichlichen Zitate (samtlich uniibersetzen 
Originaltexten entnommen) erscheinen in Ubersetzung; der Wortlaut in 
Hindi (in Transkription) steht am Fuss der jeweiligen Seite. 
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In Indien entstanden die Erzahlformen des Romans und der modernen kurzen 
Prosa erst nach der Rezeption des Englischen und angeregt durc.h das Vorbild der 
westlichen Literaturen. Wollte man daraus ableiten, dass die moderne indische 
Erzahlliteratur ‘invariants du genre romanesque’ ubernommen und mit lokalen 
historisch-soziologischen Elementen umkleidet habe, so wiirde man ihre Strukturen 
nicht erkennen und ihre Intentionen nicht sachgerecht beurteilen konnen. P. Gaeffke 
untersucht daher zunachst an der Prosa des bekannten Schriftstellers und Dichters 
J ayasankara Prasada, wie die indische Sprache (hier das Hindi) durch Wortschatz, 
Satzformen und verbale Ausdrucksmoglichkeiten bereits innerhalb der Grundele- 
mente erzahlerischer Darstellung strukturbildende Konstanten formt. Aber auch 
die Typen des Erzahlens sind in Phasierung, Vorgangsstruktur, Zeitauffassung und 
Erzahlertypus durch das Hindutum Prasadas dermassen determiniert, dass man 
berechtigt ist, von typisch hinduistischen Erzahlformen zu sprechen. Gerade die 
Wanderer/Wandlungs-Strukturen der Kurzerzahlungen der Friihzeit, die Paradoxe 
der Jahre um 1925 und die Konstruktion der Erzahlerperspektive in der Sammlung 
Andhl (1933) spiegeln hinduistische Lebenshaltungen wieder, und dort, wo indische 
Symbole und indische Charaktertypen die Erzahlungen beherrschen, ist der Zu- 
sammenhang zwischen Erzahlstruktur und Hindutum noch greifbarer. Dariiber- 
hinaus beschaftigt sich der Verfasser mit indischen Formen der Anekdote, der 
Idylle und der Rangstreiterzahlung und diskutiert die Fokus-artige Gestaltung als 
typologisches Kennzeichen von Kurzerzahlungen. Verschiedene Hauptbegfiffe wie 
strukturenbildende Motive, Phasierung und Kurzform sind in ihrer historischen 
Entwicklung innerhalb der Hindi- und Bengali-Literatur dargestellt, so dass der 
reprasentative Wert der durch die Analyse der Prosa eines Autoren gewonnenen 
Ergebnisse fiir die moderne indische Erzahlliteratur deutlich wird. 

Ein ausfiihrliches Register der Grundbegriffe des Erzahlens und der Erzahl- 
motive erschliesst das Buch auch fiir den allgemeinen und vergleichenden Literatur- 
wissenschaftler, Soziologen und Religionswissenschaftler. 
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